Please send SAE for application form and further details to 
Personnel Clark, NESCOT. Rebate Road, Ewell/Epsom, 
Surrey KT17 3DS. 

Cfoslng data; 14 days from (he appearance of this 
advertisement. 


SURREY 

COUNTY COUNCIL 


LIBRARIAN 

needed for 

BOTSWANA 

To develop a library In 
a refugee settlement, 
catering for needs rang* 
ing from the barely liter- 
ate to degree level. 

2 year contract Including 
a modest living allowance 
and flights. 

Write for details Including 
a short o.v. and s.a.e. to: 
tBlttniUoml 
Voluntary 

Service, ta 

|VS 

B3 Regent Road, ■ W W 
Lelceilar 
LEWI. 


LONDON 


INNER LONDON 

F.nuCATION AUTHORITY 

LIBRARY ASSISTANTS 

salary rnngo: £4. 089 - 
£5.784 plus £ l .2 B 4 London 
Weighting Allowance. 

A limited number of vacan- 
etna exluli In collage libraries 
and In tho Control Library 
Raaoiircea Service for pnr- 
ncinn who have completed or 
uro about tn rump let n lull 
lime atiidloa at library bl'IiooI 
unci seek tliu oppcirtunlty to 
work In u rnconnlneU library 
lu rum|)]iit« tho period of 
approved aorvlcn or for 
graduates who wish to gain 
«apat-lanL-w before aolnn iti 
library school. 

Application lorms and de- 
tail* from the Education 
Officer CBO/EBTAH 31. Hoorn 
Itl County Hall, London. 
SB I 7PB Ip leaao oncluae ll 
nlamuod addroiaed foulacup 
anvnlapal. 

uX.r'n w:.,ttE.r ,B rl l n: 

1 LEA la an equal opportunl- 
tiea omoloyor: L103 


KNOWSLEY 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 

PRESCOT COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 

APPOINTMENT OP TUTOR/ 
LIBRARIAN 

„ Applications” ara_ invited for 


DUBLIN 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
i Grade It 

Applications are Invited from 
suitably qualified candidate! for 
thn Post of Aaaiatant Librarian 
(Grade 1 1 In the Collage Lib- 
rary- The post la In the Veterin- 
ary. Medicine Library at Bell- 
abrtdue. Candidates should hava 
pravloui working riDorlence at 


parlance or on -Una information 
retrieval. Experience In a aclen- 
Uflc library and a dagrae In a 
relevant aublect area would be 
additional advantages. 
jjSjyr acole: IREIO.J36- 

' further parllculara may be 
obtained (ram the Secretary and 
Piraer. Adm In fa trail on Build- 
l.ig, Belfast. Dublin 4. to whom 
applications together tvilh the 
names and addresses of two 
referees should bo returned by 
Friday. November 1 9th 1982. 


LONDON 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

* rB jrivllod for 
tntt jinac, CoiidlaAtfla 

•Tiou 111 have a antid first An* ' 

library 

QU»1 llcailon and provlbus 

i*Hn fifi.ooo par annurii am 
unlikely id Have the required 

Ucin Weight Inn. 

Further riatnila may bo 
„ ,h ..9 Librarian 
X hp . 1 Medical College or R| 

{ BarthfiUimnw'* llgsnllal, 

jS 9U‘f ,r, e ,, l. Lund on 
f . 7Bfc. Applications 

ary of lh“ n ca , |iege“ St* lh« 

^^"N^yeV. fiUBy lVoS 


BRISTOL 

WFBLF.Y COLLEGE 

TEMPORARY SPECIALIST 
CAT A LOO |)EIl 

«.e TO &eto;? 0, aiurch Invlu 


. . win aunaiH 

I fled librarians Tor an el 
month project in csnlofult 
run Col less 'a collection of IB1 
to mfil-IDih century baoka an 


enth Century English 
Salary; £5.720 pa. App- 
wrjtlaa with curriculum 
Ao appllca' 


vrersliy degree and/or experience 
In e college library would ba an 
advantage. 

0r " d " ' - 

Application forms and further 
particular* are obtainable by 
sending a stamped addrassod 
envelope to die Borough Educa- 
tion Officer. Education Ofrice, 
lluylon .Hoy Road. Huylon. 
Mersaystde. L36 SYH. 

Closing date for completed 
applications 12 November 1083, 
LI 03 


DURHAM 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

SYSTEMS LIBRARIAN 

Following, the eucceiafu] 
Implementation car the GEAC 

the Main and Science Llbrar- 
lea and In-nnuin catalogue 
production baaed on LOCA6- 
« up nl led records In the 
Education Library, we aro 
now looking lor an experi- 
enced Systems Librarian to 
help us malm eln these and 
other developmcnia and plan 
progress towards integrated 
£M5E!"“ r P r ■? new Library 
1084 1,8 *° ho occupied In 

ia Th ", *i l i\ h .‘J „ on ««!• 

■ A (E6iS 75 m £1 I. p.A. i 

with the possibility of pfom- 
tn scale dk iftoTS”™- 
,.S® *®jao»her wills 

i ho uauii Unt variety pension 


DETECTIVE FICTION - 18th 
and 20 tit Century Flwt Edi- 
tions Including 1O0 short 
alary col I actio fie; Catalogue 
7 post froo on request from 
Enigma Books. Ruins Field. 
Sheldon. Haul ion. Devon 

EXI4 OQU (Tel; Droedheni- 
bury 39li. LI 14 

ALCIB1ADBI RARE BOOKS. 
Catalan u a RIOli Lllorature 
since 1800 , illustrated 
books, books about books. 
305 itoms. Free from Aid- 
blades. n.C.M. — B I b 1 1 0 . 

»solP 8XX 3* 


CHILDRENS BOOKS, Modern. 
1‘laese sond Isrga sae for cats- 
laaue. Susan Hill, la Rowan 
Walk. Strathsven. Lanark- 
shire. Ll 1 4 

DETECTIVE. THRILLER, 

CRIMI, FICTION. Free cato- 
laqun nave available. Merlon 
Bouka. 16 Munnsrlng Car- 
dona. Woati lllf-on-Beo. Emu*. 
MSP OBQ Ll 14 

BOOKS or Irish interest Cat t 
now Qvnlluhle. £1. De Durco 
[Invn Punka . Mountnordon. 
Castlebar. County Mayo. Eire. 


LECTURES & 
MEETINGS 


TEE NATURE OF MAN 

approached through the philosophy of 
RUDOLF STOKER 

22 nd Nm Allan da Foundation Lectori 
by Or L B- Tvmnymsn 
Monday, In November 1982 
at 8pm 

Swedenborg Nall 
Baiter Street, Landes WC1 


UNI VSRSITY 


BUM-tn scale lib 1 £10.670- 
•ifJ'SS® tojaother wlili 

Pension 

arrunnemer (a. 

FurtHer- particulars may bo 
phial nod from the university 
n U f *'“tn University 

Library. PiUco Gresii, 

i whom 

applications (oho copy only) 
ahoulcT bo aan I to nr rive by 
Monday, 39 November 1983, 
Ll(f3 


LONDON 

■ A “*H8SW©i tMV !ar 

WJPUTV LIBRARIAN • 

iwiw 

Iicluslvo, laglary award 


coLksas 


LONDON, Gower Bl. WCIE 
6BT. Public Lectures. Au- 
tumn Term 1983, 5.30. 

Wed. 3 Nov. Tho Hlckmnn 
God lea Lecture by Mr 
Anthony Burgaas. "Utopias 
and Cacotoplss*, Chemistry 
Auditorium; Thurs . 18 Nov. 
The William Townsend Lec- 
ture by Mr Anthony Caro. 
■8pnco. Place and Sculp- 
tiira’, Chomlstry Auditor- 
ium: Thurs. B Dec. The 

Neale Lecture in English 
History by Dr Joan Thlrak, 
•New style Demesne Farm- 
ing . In Early Modern Eng- 
land" , Chemistry Audltor- 
um. Complete list or public 
lectures from Publications 
or rice. (Stamped envelope 
required. I L1H6 

WYNOHAM LSWIB — Centen- 
ary Symposium. Tate Gal- 
lejy. . Saturday November 
Srth I 1.00—3.00. 4 apeak- 

era ® wine recaption. Tick- 
ets C2 by poat from Bduca- 
tlon Departmant. Enquiries 
01-821 1313 ex 380 or 203. 

LIBS 


GENERAL 

VACANCIES 


LONDON 

FREE-LANCE TRANSLATORS 

of proven proOealonBl ability 

raquired to translate tlluelrated 
hook* Into Englieh 
CS?.l***** n 0, I'e'^ European 

mnauagea, 

dicta ftvwut 

wS?k t2i- B **”* , “ 

a 

w?v iAD, l ' rfiy 8trB ° l - 

H d.%! ° p LORDS Part-time 

S ?or Q Frivi 1B JJOUP « ™ 
good general 


WWM ..The 


holidays 
tno 

, fficor 
im*mg ero ; . 
.The Esta 


ucatlon. 

.salary 

Service 




vibus os parlance. T: • ' 

pa i»ii: iRarffi* 

Adm mlstrail vo pjlipfar? 'UM m. 
Wt Col loss of ' . T®cjmb|ijgV ,■ 

!ir». IBSiftilMS 

idol scan *,a-e.) > r-i.y. 

Completed , torms. miltti'.b* 


ASIA A AFRICA Cetaloguue 
iasuedi A. C. Hall. 30 Stalnoa 
Rd.. Twickenham. Ml. LI14 


ARAB WORLD BOOKS - 

Rare and out-of-print. 
Catalogues available. David 
Lomsn Ltd. 12 Suffolk 
Road, London. 8VV1 3 9NB. 
Tel: d 1-7 4# 0934. L1I4 

MAMFSTSAD BOOK FAIR 
(Secondhand A Antiquarian) 
Sun 31 October, I lam— Spin - 
Old Town Hall. Haveatock 
Hill, NW3 (opp. Belslie 
Park Stnl Adm. 20p. LII4 

ENGLISH ’ LITER ATURfi - 

Cntalonuas Issued monthly. 
S.A.E. to David Macnauahion, 
168 Canongate, Edinburgh. 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS. 

Cataloaue 7 ready. Rowan 
Books. It Clifton Hill. Exe- 
tor. Ekl apj. L114 

TARA BOOKB LTD. Specialist 
antiquarian and O/P lists 
Issued. Details from 17 
Church La., Lymlngtan, 
Hants. Ll 14 

DETSCTIVB FICTION. Writs 
for List to Anthony Dyson. 
57. St John's Road. Old- 
bury, Werlsy, W. Midlands. 


OVERSEAS 


THE HUNTINGTON 


DIRECTOR 


Board or Trustee! of 
the Huntington Library. Art 
Gallery and Botanical Gar- 
dens. located in Bon Marino, 
California, la MiKlny a now 
Director to eanuma leadership 
or the institution upon the 
retirement of Its currant 
Director on September I , 


J ell cry and Botanies 
ana. located In Bon N 


One or America's outstand- 
ing reeonrch Institutions, the 
Huntington la a canter Tor 
scholarship. education, and 
culture. The. Director should 
have a distinguished • record 
of scholarly productivity In 
one or more of the major 
fields represented tn tha 
Huntington's collections, a 
demonstrable expertise In 
administration, and a Sym- 
pathetic understanding of the 
several principal activities 
that comprise the Hunting- 
ton's proaram. 

Nomination a and applica- 
tions should be addressed tai 
Lawrence R. Tollonaare, 
Chairman. Search Coirnntttee, 
71*3. Huntington Library, 
1151 Oxford Road. San Mari- 
no. California 91108 USA. 


COURSES 


INDEXING. — Leern (he techni- 
que of Indexing with the help 
of our approved correspond- 
ence course Tor the Society af 
Indnxer*. — Details from Tits 


SSRSffK! 

RTflHE . hourly or S® 
raise. M. Cooper. 9Woh 
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PERSONAL 


FOR SALE & 
WANTED 
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IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 
i ioo to. tnfioo 
WHiten tema os requett 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 

ll Dover 8 l PieudlUy, 
London WlA 4RT. - 
Phonoi 0148^^831 


RII1ARCH ABBIBTANCB of 

any kind o.g. political, Ills- 
toricnl In Dutch archives 


BOOKS from America et pub. 
II nlied price. Wo ahip 
wide. Send orders - ils 
Book Overseas. P.O. Boi 

TOfcoSxr Neck - Ml 


B rofeaalonal archivist. MA 
■story. Unlv. of Amattr- 
dam; aoaumantatlon. trnne- 
crlptiona, extracts from 
manuacrlpta etc. L. Hovy. 
DanlEI de Lanaeatraat 17. 
NL- 107 1 VZ Amsterdam. 


RESEARCH Aaelatance. transla- 
tion cstaloguea, archives, ex- 
perienced qualified atorf: Lon- 
don and U.K- — Routledge 


THE TIMES newspaper IU17- 
1975), Edinburgh Cauranl 
l 1 793—19681. Beautifully pro* 
served, original isauea. Mom 
dates available for blrihdxr, 
Nwaa. snnlverjwry gifts, cli. 
Tel: 0492 31195. LllI 


EXHIBITIONS 


BRITISH LIBRARY, Ot. RumUi 
S t. WCI. Virgil: tho 2.000th , 
nnnivoraary. until 27 Fab. i 
Wk'lya 10-3 Sun* 2.50-*, l 


MORTON MORRIS A CO. 32 , 

Bury Bt. SW1. 01-930 2H3. T 



Indaxera. - Details from The 
u Coll,1 *l Dept 
kumo’ T i- 1 ? n ‘louae. London 
§ w 18 . Telephone; 01-947 


BUSINESS 

SERVICES 

MANUBCRIPTB edited and In- 
deaed, catalogues and Hats 
arranged and updated, by 
PJSSKIK' Microfilm 

Lonijon . 8VY.19. L123' 
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Assoc hit e a, ’ 23 “ WoodhaySS Drew'ng; by Sir G.orge s*d . 

^ .ht n fi d 1 °a n 9-W- IB ‘ p , h ?5S i?orJ-Fr I *1 0-3 .so! 1 Uuatnml •• 

oi--. >47 5614. L128 catalogue available. TIM • 
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Display on Classified Pages 
Single column centimetre 
Minimum space: 

9 cm xs.c. 


Copy date 

7 days preceding publication 


David Lodge: the Bible 
and literary criticism 

Second-generation 

Freudians 


RELIGION 
False prophets; saints 

Newman, Anglican and 
Catholic 

The Resurrection reinterpreted 
Pope John Paul II and Britain 


Prostitution, fire, opium, 
mushrooms, violent death 


Linage 

All classifications 
Minimum 3 lines 


£1.50 per Uc®, 


0 drawln E tn pen and brown ink and black chalk by ^ T) n 11 t i^ n ' 

HoKr K ^ !t e pie rpont Morgan Library collection: reprod^tafrom Tne • 1T1; fj 2x1 V 111 C II 0X1 C 

2 En »Pire 1540 - 1680: A Selection frpra No^th Amencan CoUec- . , , , v « . 

by Thomas DaCosta Kqufmann (237pp. Princeton University .. Press, 

£23.90.0 691 04005 2): ; \ 

Fiction: A. N. Wilson, 

Commentary: Italian art, Anthony Bui^ess 
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»y dati ; • 
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Dan Jacobson 

Hk Story of the Stories: The Chosen 
People and Its dod 

211pp. Seeker and Warburg. £8.95. 
0436 22048 2 

Robert Alter 

lie Art of Biblical Narrative 

195pp. Allen and Unwin. £ 10 . 

OW 801022 7 


• .^j n > , Jacobson's book is 
Alter’s recuperative. 
S * 1 ? ^ rect cd at the “general 

Kh Alt J c . r s at the student of 

JJratore and/or the B}ble jHCobson 

SlSJgSSF.!!!^ 11 - » bol . d 


rt.LLj ~...viuoi Leiiiiuiy oiiuuuy 

n formidable body of 
A1,er ■»*“ a 
UDip 0V ^f ^ f0r that territory in the 
JimhJ 3 ' hls . own professionalism. 
SSJ writes simply, directly, 
fc^oquiany, with an effect 
an d avoidance of cant that 
Xr of George Orwell. Robert 
Jf Jf? in, the best mode 

filoauent miC u dlsC0l,re e: learned. 

Hff^i u ar 5 ano . using technical 
StHM ^ W ^ en 4 seems useful and 
““J®*" 1 explanation. Both 
R «UwniS eXC ^! ent °‘ their, kind, and 

a3^5!?S3SS 

aSvSBfwrf s 

ct B || eno . ® “no of response to the 
posited by Dan Jacobson’s. 

is directed at anyone, 

SSn v ft w f or Christian (but 

that ^fmer), who considers 

revelation e u ■“ 80ine 8ens ® a 
"hhift Sf nJ H relj ^ 0U8 ^nthj of the 
Qod “"J 1 man * relation to 

Jewish hm ft ,aco, » o n « ethnically 
f r°m tW „^ non :. be he v er. .He starts 
SS8D niD&iiin! 1 ‘J^ lst and materialist 
OH tCSSS the Cod of the 

? him the I°J® assigned 




K..A 1 . . me aut, Whic 


Readings and lessons 

David Lodge 

Z b of Sn r ,t k n„ y ,‘^ ( ;°™ nt - . At the beginning 


Here are two books about the Bible by 
two writers whose disciplinary base is 
1 .scalar literature rather than theology 
orscriptural exegesis. Dan Jacobson is 
Reader in English at University 
College London, as well as being a 
1 distinguished novelist. Robert Alter is 
‘ Professor of Hebrew and Comparative 
literature at the University of 
California, Berkeley. Both authors are 
Jewish. One might expect their books 
lo have a lot in common. In fact their 
approach to the subject is entirely 

afferent, 

Jacobson's The Story of the Stories is 
as extended polemical essay on the 
historical and ideological mytn that lies 
behind the books of the Old 
Testament, and on its ramifications in 
ue New. He concentrates on the 
Prophetic books, such os 
Deuteronomy and Isaiah, and admits 
that he thus neglects the narrative 
books which are particularly prized by 
Jose who read the Bible “as 
itenture", Robert Alter, on the other 
bind, has such readers very much in 
JlM, and concentrates on precisely 
Jose books of the Old Testament 
™ca Jacobson passes over. For Alter, 
wrratimy is the very essence of the 
Bale (by which ne means the 
um Testament exclusively) and 
Sparable from its moral and spiritual 
ttporl. Not only, he argues, were the 
2® of Old Testament 

^cursors of modern novelists; to 
such stories as those of 
I™! * or R av, d« °r Balaam with the 
wb of modern criticism of fiction is 

SS, Way L t ? a Pprehend the real 
Prontndity, subtlety and complexity of 

^TpStedY^ 


^"^iY^nas.oftheevil reign of 
m ^ ? C j e l (,a ht ms rebellion against 
Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon, 
the capture and destruction of 
Jerusaiem and the beginning of the 
Babylonian exile. Zedekiah's personal 
fate was particularly horrible. “Thev 
slew the sons of Zedekiah before his 
eyes and put out the eyes of Zedekiah, 
and bound him in fetters, and took him 
to Babylon." Dan Jacobson's comment 
on this passage is very acute. He points 
out that Zedekiah’s wickedness has 
i been described, earlier in the same 
i passage , as “he did what was evil in the 
' " in the eyes of ^ lhe 
» 

The man who did evil in the eyes of 
the Lord suffers the punishment of 
having his own eyes put out; but only 
after they have witnessed the sight 
he would most have wished to oe 
spared. Furthermore, through the 
murder of his own children, the fact 
that he is to be the very last, the end 
point, of a long tine of such 
wrongdoing kings, is presented 
dramatically to him, so to speak, as 
well as to us, the readers of the tale. 

Here, at the very outset of his book, 
Dan Jacobson comes as near as he ever 
does to the method of Robert Alter, 
who delights in drawing out of the 
biblical texts just such echoes and 
parallels, which are brought into play 
by stylistic devices of repetition that 
may look, to a critical sensibility 
schooled in classical rhetoric, like 
clumsy and primitive redundancy 
(elegant variation and syntactical 
subordination could easily rob the 
description of Zedekiah's punishment 
of half its force). But in this small 
example Jncobson sees a key to the 
ideological macrostructurc of the Old 
Testament. It is: 

an illustration of that sense of 
remorseless reciprocity governing 
the processes of history which seems 
central to the biblical writers' moral 
and imaginative life, and hence to 
the way in which they perceived the 
world. . . . Every act or condition, 
in this view, contains within it, and 
will sooner or later generate, its 
opposite; every deed and every 
claim will produce another that wifi 
balance it, or invert it. or reverse 
it 

In the account of Zedekiah's - 
unsuccessful rebellion against 
Babylon, Jacobson is struck by the way 
that defeat for Israel Is presented as a 
victory for Yaweh, because Israel has 


shown itself unwortny ot rawens 
special protection. Thus the infidel 
Nebuchadnezzar becomes the- 
instrument of God, end the Israelites 
are punished for their sins by a 
symmetrical inversion of their first 
entry into the Promised Land. 

.That entry was achieved, Dan 
Jacobson reminds us in his next 
chapter, at the expense of the 
Promised Land's original inhabitants, 
the Canaanites; ana it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that he sees the 
entire “story of the stories 1 ’- as growing 
from that aehn, as a collective attempt 1 
to rationalize the guilt accruing to that 
occupation. To justify the seizure of . 
the Ipnd, the Jews are defined ds a race 
divinely chosen, under the special 
^protection of the one true God, who 
sanctions the deed by denouncing the 
Canaanites as evil idolaters: “You shall 
tear down their altars, : and break their 
pillars, and -cut ■ down their 
Asherun . < ." (Exodus, 34: 13-16). 

When the Israelites themselves .suffer 
the same fate, , at the hands of 
Nebuchadnezzar, this' ll ' ostensibly 
because they have failed to deserve 
Yaweh’s spedalfavoup.by obeying ws 
i law» but the reciprocity Of .flae two ■ 
events suggests a; 


rontrol it by the fiction of a Covenant. 

»,P 0Wer cannot be tamed so 
easily. Historv being what it is, the 
Israelites will experience inevitable 
fluctuations of fortune in random and 
unpredictable ways, but have 
condemned themselves to read into 
these events a terrific weight of moral 
a j ro .® ta Physical meaning, of pride 
and guilt. They become victims onheir 
own historical myth -* “that pitiless 
sequence or alternation whereby the 
gain of the people of Israel has to be the 
loss of another, and vice versa, through 
all eternity". To escape this double 
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bind, Judaism turned to apocaylptic 
fantasies of a world of peace and justice 
.niled over by a benevolent Jewish 
despotism, but this utopian promise 
was taken over by Christianity and 
developed, especially by Paul, in a new 
“story of the stories ,r in which the Jews 
were portrayed as having irredeemably 
forfeited God’s favour by killing 
his Son - with grim historical 
consequences that we know all too 
well. 

In the introduction to his book, Dan 
Jacobson explains that his curiosity 
about its subject was partly inspired by 
a wish "to understand better some 
aspects of the great catastrophe that 
fell upon the Jews of Europe in the 
1940s \ Though he does not spell it out 
explicitly, the conclusion he reached 
seems to be not unlike that which 
George Steiner recently put into the 
mouth of the arraigned Adolf Hitler in 
his novella The Portage to San 
Cristobal of A. H., namely, that the 
Jews in a sense provided (he 
conceptual framework which made 
their persecution possible. Though 
neither Steiner nor Jacobson implies 
that this exonerates the rest of 
humanity from responsibility for the 
Holocaust, it is a view profoundly 
shocking and indeed outrageous to 
orthodox Jewry, and perhaps only a 
Jewish writer could put it forward 
without being accused of 3nti-semitism. 
(In fact, Steiner has been fiercely 
attacked by Jewish critics, and no 
doubt Jacobson will be too.) Dan 
Jacobson's pessimistic reading of the 
history of Israel as an endless 
alternation of injustice perpetrated 
and injustice suffered has been 
strikingly reinforced by recent events 
in the Near East. But it would be 
misleading to suggest that, because his 
book is chiefly concerned with Jewish 
Scripture, its thesis only concerns the 
Jews. Jacobson sees the same fatal flaw 
in All ideologies, including some 
versions of Christianity and Marxism, i 
which incorporate the idea of those 


wnoare cnosen ior a particular uesuny, 
implying the existence of those who are 
not chosen, who are dispensable. As a 
South African, Dan Jacobson has 
personal experience of a Christian sect 
on whom the Old Testament model of 
the Chosen People who have made a 
covenant with God has bad a 
particularly powerful and deplorable 
effect. And let us not forget that the 
recent massacre in Beirut, so chillingly 
reminiscent of an In a Polish 

ghetto, was, with whatever connivance 
by the Israeli authorities, actually 
perpetrated by people identified as 
‘'Christian". 

The Story of the Stories is a brave, 
forcdftil, thought-provoking book. Bui 
is not its argument, in the last analysis, 
a little too simple and reductive? Even 
Dan Jacobson himself seems to think 
so, and rather disarmingly shares his 
doubts with the reader in his closing 
pages. Putting his own account of the 
Bible tesifle the history of Judaism and 
Christianity, he asks himself, “Is it 
possible that these are. the stories 
behind all that movement and passion? 
Hnw could the evident confusions and 
he overarching stbfy of 
iriptures have had so 
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At the beginning of his study, Dan 
Jacobson puts his cards on the table: 
"If Yawen is a human creation, as I 
believe him to be, then his actions and 
the utterances ascribed to him in his 
dealings with his people must reveal 
needs and fears which his creators 
could express in no other way." 
Jacobson's premisses are atheistic and 
materialist. He is perfectly entitled to 
adopt this philosophical position, but 
two things must be said about it in the 
present context: (1) when applied to a 
discourse posited on the existence of 
God it will inevitably have a reductive 
and negative effect on interpretation; 
(2) it is just os much an assertion, and 
just as impossible to prove, as its 
opposite. 

There is, however, a third position, 
which Dan Jacobson docs not seem to 
allow for, and that is agnosticism. To 
acknowledge that religious concepts 
and propositions nrc not susceptible 
of scientific verification or falsification 
does not necessarily entuil dismissing 
their claims to truth nnd value. 
Agnosticism maintains (or may choose 
to do so) a respectful humility tafnre 
the trniisccndcntul world whose 
existence it doubts, mid therefore 
provides a more constructive frame of 
mind than atheism in which to 
approach the Scriptures (I think, for 
instance, of Frank Kermode's The 
Genesis of Secrecy). And 1 would 
venture to suggest that if belief itself, 
whether Jewish or Christian. Muslim 
or Marxist, docs not have within it an 
clement of agnosticism . the end result 
is likely to be fanaticism and 
intolerance. 

Dan Jacobson's opposition between 
atheism and religious belief, with 
nothing in between, is paralleled by an 
equally exclusive generic opposition 
implied in his book between history 
(which is plotless and established" by ii 
positivist science) and "stoiy" (which is 
fictitious and the displaced expression 
of human desire and anxiety). Modern 
literary theory, however, has tended to 
see these ways of representing human 
action as two ends of (he same 
continuum, with many gradations in 
between, rather than mutually 
exclusive and irreconcilable dis- 
courses. And one of the key points 
made by Alter is that the Old 
Testament narratives are a complex 
interweaving of fiction and history. He 
acknowledges, here, a debt to Herbert 
Schneider's Sacred Discontent, 1977, 
which speaks of the Bible as 
“historicized prose fiction", and 


contrasts its essentially linear, causal, 

( irosaic account of the history of the 
sraelites with the cyclical, analogical, 
mythopoeic character of most 
comparable writings of the ancient 
world - a view aphoristically 
summarized in the Jakobsonian (not 
Jacobsonian) formula: “Where myth is 
hypotactic metaphors, the Bible is 
para t aclic metonymies . ” 

Da n Jacobso n , who is a rgu ing 
precisely the opposite case - that the 
Old Testament constitutes a total 
“myth" - would no doubt retort that 
the prophetic hooks arc saturated with 
metaphor. And so they are. When one 
turns to the narrative passages of the 
Old Testament, however, Schneider's 
typifiention is more obviously 


persuasive. The description of 
Zedekiah's punishment is a good 
example: “they slew the sons of 


Zcdckiuh before his eyes, and put out 
the eyes of Zedekiah. . The lines 
have what Dan Jacobson rightly 
describes as “a certain punning 
quality". The first occurrence of ever is 
<i metonymy (the organ of "sight 
standing lor the faculty of sight), the 
second ls literal; and it is the pnrat.ictic 
syntax (linking two grammatically 
equivalent clauses together by the 
conjunction “and" instead of 
subordinating one to the other in u 
hypotactic structure) that makes us 
apprehend the connection between the 
two with n sickening force. Heightened 
expression is achieved without 
disrupting spatio-temporal continuity. 

Alter is not a structuralist, and is 
some white suspicious of Schneider's 
schematic formula. But he certainly 
thinks it is pointing in the right 
direction. It is. lie says, “peculiar, and 
culturally significant that among 
ancient peoples only Israel should have 
chosen to cast its sue red national 
traditions in prose", and he agrees Ihut 
the Old Testament is characterized bv 
a complex fusion of fiction and history. 

Under scrutiny, biblical narrative 

f 'ene rally proves to be either fiction 
aying claim to a place in the chain of 
causation nnd the realm of moral 
consequenlialiiv that belongs to 
history, as in the primeval history, 
the tales of the Patriarchs and much 
of the Exodus story, and the account 
of the early Conquest, or history' 
given the imaginative definition of 
fiction, as in most of the narratives 
from the period of Judges onward. 

It was precisely this fusion of 
historical verisimilitude with the 
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psychological inferiority and thematic 
patterning licensed by fiction that 
made the novel the dominant literary 
mode of the modem era. "The biblical 
authors were anions the pioneers of 

a rose fiction in the Western tradition", 
obert After claims, and in his 
explications they often seem very 
modern indeed - as alive to the 
possibilities of "spatial form" as 
Flaubert, as cunning in the' 
manipulation of "point of view” as 
Henry James, as adept in the strategies 
of the "non-fiction novel" as Mailer or 
Capote. Applying a sophisticated 
critical sense sharpened on such 
literature, Alter finds expressive 
subtleties where conventional biblical 
scholarship finds only c races. 

Take, for example, the story nbout 
Judah, the brother of Joseph, and his 
daughter-in-law, Tamar, which is 
interpolated in the middle of the story 
of Joseph himself, just after he is sold 
into slavery. This describes how the 
twice-widowed Tamar is denied by 
Judah her right to marry his third and 
youngest son, but gets satisfaction by 
posing as a prostitute and getting 
herself pregnant by Judah himself 
(thus bearing twins, one of whom will 
be the progenitor of David). Biblical 
commentators have been able to see no 
point in the embedding or this story in 
the middle of the Joseph story, but 
Alter demonstrates elegantly how one 

Cfiirv mirmn Ik.. ntli» _ 


concentrating on the story of the 
stories, he has done less than justice to 
the jailer, lie remarks that "They 
sustain this myth in many ways, not 
least by striving constantly, if never 
wholly successfully, to escape from it.” 
This interesting observation is echoed, 
in a more positive form, by Alter, who 
argues that 

causation in human affairs itself is 
brought into a paradoxical double 
focus by the narrative techniques of 
the Bible. The biblical writers 
obviously exhibit, on the one hand, a 
profound belief in a strong, clearly 
demarcated pattern of causation in 
history and individual lives, and 
many of the framing devices, the 
motif-structures, the symmetries 
and recurrences in their narratives 
reflect this belief. God directs. 


' I am not suggesting that here we 
i have a simple answer to the questions 
’ raised by Jacobson. Both books have a 
built-in bias. If Jacobson’s is a 
somewhat blinkered positivism, which 
can see no gradations between fact and 
Action, Alter's is perhaps the 
complacency to which all of us who 
practise explicatory literary criticism 
are prone - the assumption that when - 
we have demonstrated pattern, 
coherence, richness of meaning in a 
text, we have done all that needs to be 
done, and somehow rendered it 
incapable of doing harm in the world. 
The idea of the Chosen People, 
whether Jewish or Christian or other, 
is r difficult and dangerous concept, 
whose historical consequences have 
been on the whole pretty disastrous. 
Robert Alter contributes nothing to 
the understanding of this particular 
problem because ne does not address 


ES“ God the understanding of this putioilar 

history complies, a person sins, a problem because ne does not 

SraeI ba£ * sI,des ’ n' m self directly to it. What he does 
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Christian Host by Jews: reproduced from The Sacred 
Executioner: Human Sacrifice and the Legacy of Guilt by 

Thames and Hudson. £10.95. 
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being himself deceived, and his 
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Cohen also believes that the decisive shared by others discussed bv Cnhen 
ftZ£ Wh ! D ' jn response But, of Jose, ^SSSS^SSSi 
to a i Je n*S co " vert fame , was an aberrant. Yet he and the 
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upon them, was less threatening tl 
the more direct arguments develop 
by the friars in their disputations an 
analysis of Jewish texts. Greate 
sophistication is not the same thing: 


and burning of the Je^^talmud ZE a s P oices . men for sophistication is not the same thing! 
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As the Ark of the Lord came into the 
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others Finally there is the boot 
ireover perspective. Cohen commeadabl: 
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Christian society. He sees them ratnci 
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judging entail, however, embracing iw 
ie most nucstionablc view that the friars wot 
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ambitions - now clearly revealed in 
his establishing the Ark in the "City 
of David" - which will inevitably 
displace the house of Saul. 

Her reaction is, in Freudian 
terminology, "overdetermined". ns ■« 
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protection afforded to them by ruleni 
in their own self-interest, were 
undermined. But it was the new 
mendicant Dominican and Franciscan 
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conclusion of Michol’s story, "And 
Michal the daughter of Saul had no 
child till her dying day" . which could be 
interpreted either as a punishment for 
her presumplion or "the last painful 
twist of a wronged woman's fate". 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


At the master class 


Peter Sedgwick 

Bboard F. Sterba 

i* BanlnlsMaces of a Viennese 
, Bjctoaoalyst 

Detroit: Wayne State 

& Press. $17.50. 
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Rjdard Sterba was an important 
Egure within “the second wave” of 
Freud's close associates in the 
foundation of institutionalized psycho- 
uffllysisin Vienna during the 1920s and 
early 1930s. He was also in frequent 
contwt.with the Freudian “old guard” 
of analysts like Otto Rank, Paul 
Fideni, Theodor Reik, Helene and 
Fefix Deutsch. Sterba points out that 
Dost of this earlier vanguard had 
k undergone little or nothing m the way 
of a personal "training analysis". 
Within the second wave who, in a 
bilf-mockeiy of their elders, called 
themselves the “Kinderseminar" of 
psychoanalysis, Sterba seems to have 
!«n particularly close to Wilhelm 
Rdch, with whom he collaborated in 
the establishment of Vienna's out- 
patient clinic for psychoanalytic 
treatment (open to patients without 
the means to pay for tneir therapy and 
asisted, at least for a while, by the 
tsy’s Social-Democratic adminis- 
tration), Heinz Hartmann, the 
psychoanalytic methodologist, whose 
*wk Sterba observed to be oddly 
hddna in support from clinical 
Kterifl], Edward and Grete Bibring, 
Otto Fenichel, Rend Spitz, and Anna 
mud, who acted as a link between the 
WHopino ideas of her father and the 
l^oanalytic generation of the 

Tbe rivalry between the older 


generation and the Kinderseminar was 
such that Richard Sterba's own 
training-analyst, a member of the 
senior group, forbade him to attend the 
latter s meetings, which were deemed 
to be too “unofficial". But within the 
councils of the Vienna Psychoanalytic 
Society, as well as in the international 
transactions of the Freudian therapists, 
older und younger adherents of the 
creed met ana talked in relative 
freedom. Freud remained above these 
hostile undercurrents and, immobil- 
ized by cancer, attended only two 
meetings in 1926 as well as 
participating in some less formal 
sessions where he addressed a number 
of striking comments to Reik, Reich 
nnd Sterba himself. Sterba’s notes on 
these impromptu interventions, on 
topics, crucially important in the 
comprehension of psychoanalytic 
concepts, are among the most valuable 
features of the present memoir. 

The younger members of the Vienna 
Society were, unlike the “old guard", 
highly malleable, and received Freud's 
theoretical innovations of the 1920s 
without resistance. (The break 
between Freud and the still older series 
of collaborators. Adler, Jung and 
Stekel, was of course by now a matter 
of ancient history to both camps.) 
Freud's theory, developed after the 
First World War, that human 
aggression is a drive in its own right, 
not merely a reaction to the frustration 
of libido, became (on Sterba's 
showing) an acceptable or at least a 
tolerable tenet within the Vienna 
group - though it was not accepted by a 
vociferous opposition led by tne 
Marxist-inclined Reich. Again, in 
1923, Freud proposed, in a radical 
departure, that the ego, far from being 
simply synonymous with the conscious 
and nearly conscious structures of the 
mind itself possessed deeply un- 


consrious elements, and in 1926 he 
raised fresh and important ideas about 
the role of anxiety in neurotic conflict , 
anxiety now being considered as a 
danger-signal, motivating the ego to 
repress noxious instinctual strivings, 
rather than as the simple trans- 
formation of libido through repression. 

Freud’s replacement of the 
“transformation” theory of the nature 
of anxiety by the new “signal" theory of 
anxiety-generation has now become 
part of the common stock of Freudian 
ideas. The emphasis on ego-conflicts at 
the expense of the old monopoly of 
libido nas also become an established 
development in the canon, despite the 
objections of Adorno, Marcuse and 
(more recently) Russell Jacoby to the 
deplorable loss of subveisiveness once 
the lustful libido is downgraded in 
favour of that more reasonable 
moderator, the ego. Whatever the 
validity of these different contentions, 
it is dear that Freud's younger 
colleagues of the 1920s were able to 
make use of their master's latest ideas 
in a fairly productive manner. 

But the appeal of Reminiscences of a 
Viennese Psychoanalyst does not 
depend at all on the reader's 
acceptance of this or that Freudian 
hypothesis about the psyche. It is 
above all an attractive human 
document, replete with pen-portraits 
and a sheaf of photographs of well- 
known psychoanalytic personages. 
One is struck by the number of 
independent women who came to the 
fore in the 1920s: Helene Deutsch, 
Annie Reich, Anna Freud, Grete 
Bibring, Marie Bonaparte and Editha 
Sterba. Apart from Reich, the socially 
progressive wing of the society is also 
well drawn and at the same time the 
compromises made by leading Berlin 
psychoanalysts with the Third Reich 


The power of the poppy 


Alethea Hayter 

David T. Courtwright 
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arthritis or syphilis - in the form of 
opium, by hypodermic injection from 
the 1860s on. Addiction so caused 
reached its peak in the 1890s, but 
already doctors had become aware of* 
the dangers, and by about 1910 
iatrogenic addiction was fast 
disappearing. 

Meanwhile a veiy different type of 
addict was gradually emerging. From 
about 1850 Chinese immigrants had 
introduced opium-smoking in 
California. These addicts took opium 
for euphoria, not for health, and it was 
a social activity, practised in groups, 
and therefore contagious. Forty years 
later black stevedores in New Orleans 
began taking cocaine to strengthen 
themselves for their back-breaking 
labour. Opium-smoking and cocaine- 
taking both spread to white users, 
generally of the criminal class. Because 
these habits, and the later opium- 
sniffing. were practised gregariously - 
unlike the secretive solitaty iatrogenic 
habit of the morphine addicts - this 
kind of addiction spread as the other 
sort waned, until it became dominant, 
and stringent laws against it began to 
be called for, thus driving it still further 
to 
di 
bi 


and will be useful to other social 
historians. For the general reader, 
especially on the literary side. Dark 
, Paradise is rather too specialized to 
make easy reading. Courtwright 
considers that there are few instances 
of addiction for the sake of stimulating 
the imagination, and minimizes De 
Quincey s influence. The non- 
therapeutic reasons for opium use 
which he records are mainly the search 


chosen, since he describes no paradisal 
experiences from opium, and very few 
Stygian ones. 

However, though much of the book 
is drily statistical, the author has not 
forgotten that addicts, and those who 
study them, are human beings, and 
some grotesquely vivid fares are 
allowed to peer through the diagrams. 
We hear of dope-runners who 
smuggled in opium in cows' horns or in 
a snake’s cage; of army surgeons 
during the Civil War who, silting on 
horseback, poured morphine into their 
hands ana allowed their soldier- 
patients to lick it off: of labourers' 


after 1933 are clearly shown . In bidding 
farewell, during 1936, to the hapless 
German opportunist who managed the 
Berlin Psychoanalytic Institute during 
its absorption by the Nazi regime, 
Freud sardonically instructed him: 
“You may make ail kinds of sacrifices, 
but you must not make any 
concessions." The concessions to 
Nazism had already been made, with 
the collaboration of Freud's old rival 
C. G. Jung; and the sacrifices, in 
Vienna as in Berlin, became part of an 
involuntary holocaust. 

One is left with a slight unease that 
the proceedings of the Vienna Society 
were dominated by a provisional 
alliance with a much more organic and 
impersonal medicine. Several of the 
leading analysis were beholden to the 
organicist Professor of Psychiatry in 
Vienna at the lime, Wagner von 
■Jaurcgg, whose massive use of elect ric- 
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shock “therapy" on soldiers affected by 
war-neurosis was defended by Freud in 
1920. Freud appears to have believed 
that the evolution of psychoanalytic 
technique in the 1920s was working 
against time, since physical medicine 
was surely in the process of discovering 
the means of a direct intervention upon 
the biochemical substrate of the 
neuroses. But, whatever the virtues of 
the chemotherapies it cannot be said 
that they have encouraged doctors to 
listen to the experiences of their 
patients. “Neurosis” has disappeared 
even as a descriptive concept from the 
latest Diagnostic and Statistical Manual 
of Menial Disorders in use among the 
American psychiatric profession: and 
with that dissolution of a classic idea, a 
vast project of sympathy and 
understanding, whose brave begin- 
nings are recorded here by Richard 
Sterba, appears to have reached both a 
professional and a public impasse. 


Benefits of hardship 


Peter Lomas 

Rollo May 
Freedom and Destiny 
288pp. Norton. £10.50. 
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Psychoanalysts have u tendency to 
come out from the consulting room nnd 
make large pronouncements on the 
condition of man. A cynic may 
conclude that, softened by a captive 
audience for (heir views on life, they 
overestimate their wisdom anil 
originality; or lhai psychoanalysis are 
by nature preachers in disguise. More 
charitably, however, we may also 
conclude that, faced daily with people 
who are desperately searching for 
meaning, (bey are themselves forced to 
think hard about it, and they then write 
books as a consequence of their 
aeliberations. This must especially be 
true of those, like Rallo May. who 
openly insist that (contrary to the belief 
of many practitioners) psychotherapy 
is concerned with morality rather than 
with science. But the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. How well does 
the author, who has no claim to special 
gifts or to philosophical training, 
emerge from this exploration into 
human destiny? 

Rollo May is one of a group of 
American ‘psychoanalysts (which 
includes Abraham Maslow, Victor 
Frank! and Leslie Farber), often 
referred to as Existential 
Psychoanalysts, who draw their 
intellectual inspiration from 
Kierkegaard, Bubei, Tillich and 
Blnswanger, among others. They 
depart from Freud in their belief that 
his work was limited by a nineteenth- 
century view of man as a mechanism, 
and his failure to recognize that anxiety 
Is a natural response to the horror of 
life and the fact of death, and should 
therefore be accepted as such rather 
than analysed as a neurotic defence 
against sexual ?nd other conflicts. It is 
a line of thought which has brought 
much common sense to the field of 
psychoanalysis and has helped to 


frustration. By “destiny" he refers to 
the "givens” in life: the limitations to 
our hopes und ambitions which take 

S rccedencc over questions of morality. 

/e evade our destiny to our cost. We 
should accept it (which docs not mean 
sitting buck passively to await a 
predetermined fate) rather than 
trucking down (he imaginary causes of 
our miseries. This appeal to stoicism is 
perhaps nearer to Freud's concept of 
the ” re aliiy- principle" than May would 
care to accept. It is in times of the 
utmost deprivation, lie believes, that 
we can freely become ourselves and 
incept our destiny. From suffering 
comes strength mid creativity. He 
quotes a prisoner in San Quentin gaol, 
who said: 

Thev have separated me from my 
family, deprived me or touching my 
ynung boy. They have hidden the 
sun. moon amt siars from my view, 
exchanged their concrete and steel 
for earth und flowers and everything 
warm and soft .... They have left 
me with nothing except an 
inner core, a secret, private place 
they have not yet found how to get 
to. 

May is undoubtedly right that facing 
up to and surviving an apparently 
hopeless position can strengthen our 
sense of identity. When we heaT of 
those that achieve this task in 
conditions of terrible hardship we are 
ourselves inspired. But the implication 
that hardship is good for us, that it is 
the means by which we can grow, 
leaves out of account those - the 
majority - who do not survive in such 
conditions, who are broken, crippled 
or killed. Is there not a danger of 
romanticizing hardship? Moreover 
how does May reconcile this line of 
thought with that of Winnicott, one of 
the very few psychoanalysts to whom 
he gives recognition and approval, and 
who is well known for his belief that it is 
a “facilitating environment" that 

E remotes creativity in the child and 
caline in the patient? Should we 
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Client relationships 


Lorna Sage 

Paul Bailey 

An English Madam: The Life and 
Work of Cynthia Payne 
166pp, with black-and-white 
photographs. Cape. £7.50. 
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"Madame Cyn", shouted the 

headlines*, “luncheon vouchers", 

"Streatham”. It was somehow obvious 
from* the start that Cynthia Payne's 
"disorderly house* 1 was trot the usual 
kind: that it was, on the contrary, 
bizarrely orderly. As details of 
Cynthia s domestic economy emerged 
the curious subculture of "Crnnmare" 
looked, in fact, so exactly an inversion 
of the banalities of middle-class, 
existence that legal outrage seemed' 
absurd. It wasn’t just a matter of the 
lOp and I5p vouchers clutched by the 
queue of niiddlc-aged-to -elderly 
clients on the stairs (Though these 
puzzled (lie police); nor of tho clients’ 
own professions - church, civil service, 
politics, the bar. As Cynthia's trial and 
appeal (plus her recent confessions in 
the News of the World) have revealed, 
her Streatham brothel was not a house 
but a Home, a place where the 
repressions or everyday life were 
reflected in a fun-house mirror. And 
she herself was thnt most English of 
institutions, a "chamcter". Hcncc Paul 
Dailey's splendid study, An English 
Madam, which removes Cynthia (with 
her willing cooperation) nut or the 
commercial underworld, and installs 
her in a niche in the Dickensian 
tradition of social fantasy. 

There is after all, Mr Bailey 
insinuates, n certain similnrity between 
Cynthia's role and that of, say, Mrs' 
Todaers in Marlin Chuzzlewit. She is 
the landlady os comic genius loci, the 
‘'hostess’* restored to matronly dignity. 
Consider the management skills 
involved: the house, for instance , wav 
cleaned by ‘•Philip’’, who paid Cynthia 
a modest sum to stand over him with a 
switch and complain when he (always 
accidentally) missed a liny corner. 
Roughly the same arrangement, with 
"Rooney”, took care of the large 
garden. Drinks were served by the ex* 
Squadron leader, disguised us the 
butler or (judging from his photograph) 
Theda Bara as Ihe mood look nun. 
Sometimes a noted political 
commentator helped out as "Tweeny’', 
and was spanked by Theda Bara for 
answering back. "Gregory" provided, 
an advice-sheet on the apparatus of: 
domination ("WIG: os most dominants 
are blonde, a platinum wig or hairpiece 
worn to show below the helmet, as 
stated "). Once, the bank manager, a 
difficult customer who could never be 
humiliated enough, was brought to the 
verge of ecstasy when pelted with the 
contents of the hoover, which Philip 
had been warned to fill to bursting. 
More conventional clients watched 
blue movies, and “went upstairs" when 
they felt like it. The parly atmosphere 
was maintained by a system of paying 
(£25) on entry (hcncc Ihe famous 
vouchers), wiih discounts for 
pensioners and the impotent. 
It all sounds like an inspired 
experiment in energy saving, with 
Cynthln ("Lady Doxnfna" as sne was 
known to the help, though the 
Squadron Leader, an old friend, called 
her “Madam Baloney") orchestrating 
the follies like a benevolent deity. 

The carnival spirit however, 
depended - as carnival spirit tends to - 
on the conviction, shared by Cynthia 
and her party-piers, that the world 
outside Cranmore wns nn alien, bleak, 
unuccumodnting place. If Mr Bailey's 
instincts us a writer led him back to the 
nineteenth century it must have been 
partlylrccau.su Cranmore was a kind of 
lime-machine, n refuge from the 
present where, for example, second 
childhoods were catered for (ngiiiit 
very Dickensian), and where it was 
taken for granted that your little ways 
and wants might Ire entirely out of sync 
with the greyish person iwlto’d “settled 
down” or “grown old”. It's not exactly 
that flic set-up resembles a Victorian 
comedv of humours: a lot of the time it 
tr one.’ and the intensity of the illusion 
isa measure of the futuristic bleakness, 
to Cranmdrians, of the supposedly 
permissive society. What they wanted! 
.was Ihe delicious unfreedom - 
Nieueing in their socks, with tickets* 


poached eggs on toast afterwards - of 
living in the past, not necessarily their 
own pasts, though some of the 
fantasies are very specific, but a 
collective daydream of early life. 

CynthiR understood! all this so well, 
apparently, because her own early life 
(m fact, her first thirty-odd years) had 
been fairly un relic vealy awful. As the 
book's hilarious account of Ihe historic 
police raid modulates into the story of 
her experiences before she found her 
vocation and acquired her house, the 
party atmosphere is rapidly dissipated. 
Jn many ways we still seem to be in the 
nineteenth century, but now the 
ambience is less English, more 
Maupassant, Cynthia's mother died 
young, in 1943, and her father, whom 
she and her sister hardly knew (he’d 
been a hairdresser on the cruise liners) 
wasn't well-equipped to cope alone, 
though lie had to, since potential 
second wives found his girls too 
difficult, and his own conscious 
respectability cut him off from the sort 
of surrounding support his working- 
class background might have provided. 
Each sister reacted in her own way - 
Cynthia “ran wild”, used bad 
language, and displayed a generous 
cunosity about sex, Melanie became 
sensible and "posh" (and married a 
police inspector). As “tinders" drifted 
away from home on the south-east 
coos! and into London (failed 
hairdresser, waitress, unmarried 
mother) she seems, by her own 
account, to have lost control of her life 
with frightening speed. She semi- 
starved for a season in a slum basement 
with a derelict who “looked like 
Christie”, though all he did was, 
harmlessly, to collect other social 
casualties into u family of sorts. Her 
men seem to have been either father- 
substitutes (though penniless and inept 
- she only managed one “sugar 
daddy”) or sexy spivs like “Sam", who 
worked in the amusement arcade, and 
got her pregnant with nightmarish 
regularity. 

This is a twilight world of female 
drudgery ( waitress! ng, pregnancies), 
of more-or-lcss Ipst children (for her 
first son she arranged fostering, her 
second was adopted), of abortions and 
sexual fear. Only us she nears her 
destiny as a Madam does Cynthia seem 
to be a person at all. Indeed, she never 
is quite a person; she moves from un- 


person to personage (via a short and 
unpleasant spell on the game herself) 
in a most disconcerting fashion. As a 
casualty of family life, and an exile' 
from it, she is a self-made expert in the 
weird, nostalgic fantasies about 
domesticity that set the tone at 
Cranmore. Perhaps the point is made 
most painfully and absurdly when her 
long-estranged father, lonelier than 
ever, and now an old man, becomes 
one of her party-goers, and joins ihe 
queue on the stairs. This is, in a way, 
Cynthia's moment of triumph, the 
closing of the magic circle. She 


longing for that lost past, that time 
before they grew up and became 
insurance men or vicars or whatever, 
when women dominated and 
enveloped them. 

Many can only do it when reminded 
of Nanny (“Who’s been a naughty boy 
then?"). Some hanker after housework 


as the only really exciting thing, like 
the retired police superintendent who 

E ursues one of Cynthia’s "girls’’ back 
ome to Somerset to clean her oven in 


provides (he home from home, a haven 
for refugees from the respectable 
world she couldn't live in, and becomes 


herself a motherless Mother Superior. 7 
(House rules excluded men under forty 
- "Old men are more appreciative” - 
and her “girls" were chosen because* 
they did it for love as well as money.) 

And so we Teturn to the domain of 
Madam Baloney, the hilarity by now 
slightly shadowed, the humour 
blacker. Cynthia has preserved letters 
from her clients specifying their wants, 
and a selection or the most picturesque 
of these forms the funniest part of the 
book, A methodical diplomat 
describes in enormous detail how the 
lady of his dreams (“aged 38-46 if 

E sible, and preferably English 
:luding Jewish), otherwise 
•opean, blonde of brunette") is to 
create the precise quality that turns 
him on: “a very strong, natural odour 
coming through her blouse from under 
her arms". A (Ter instructions about not 
washing and so on, he continues: 

My request is really quite a simple 
one and not really all that 
demanding, if you consider that less 
than 100 years ago, when ladies 
seldom took a bath and scent was 
too costly for most people to afford, 
it was considered perfectly normal 
for ladies to smell of , B.O' . . , 

And he hints darkly at tortures of the 
damned on the rush-hour tube of a hot 
summer’s evening. Others are briefer, 
and perhaps less sincere: 


Honoured Partygiver, 

Can you supply a nun at your next 
shindig? Severe face and Irish 
accent for preference. 

Yours beatificially, 
"Decameron George” 
What they all have in common is 


In hot blood 


William Trevor 

John Cornwell 

Earth to Earth: A true story of the 
lives and violent deaths of a Devon 
farming family 

174pp. Allen Lane. £7.95. 
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For many generations the Luxtonshad 


Short Horn, Longlegs, One Eye, 
Dark, Sparky, Stumpy. Long hours 
were spent in fields called Chubhouse 
Orchard, Blindwells, Lower Ley, 
Chappie Meadow, Garden Close, 
Chappie Down. Cheese and cream and 
butter were made, cider apples 
pressed. The husbandry was good, but 
old-fashioned. As the years went by, 
Robert John's mistrust of the world 
increased. No outsider was welcome 
for long at Chappie Farm, and when 
Frances acquired a suitor, Robert John 
followed the couple about on 


farmed near the village of Winkleigh in flowed the couple about on 
Devon, a proud yeoman family who horseback, A man’s sexual appetite did 


yeoman family who horseback. A man’s sexual appetite did 
rhurchand thrived on re 9 u ‘ re a woman’s assuaging, he 
92 the farm at West insisted: there were less complicated 


went regularly to church and thrived on 

hard work. In 1892 the farm at West 

Chappel was inherited by Robert John ways of sorting, that side of things out. 
Luxton, who married fourteen years He died in 1939, and his wife never left 
later a pretty local girl called Wilmot her bed again. Melancholia had 
Short. In time children were born - brought her low, and no wonder. By no 
’ranees. Robbie and Alan. Wilmot stretch of the imagination can her 
ind married Into the Luxton family husband have been wholly sane, 
toping to improve herself, to acquire i>_„ „ ... 

Ihe position in the neighbourhood she t. Frances, Robbie and Alan took over 

felt to be her due. But she soon fa ™ , a J?d ran it on the same 
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Fnmily photographs show a heavily reached as to his share of the farm, 
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! B , musI beautiful; hunting for Luxton ancestors on the 

two boys smile contentedly. Alt tfsree headstones, and she berame so mean 
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could understand t(ie i r parents orders; , laces to be separated so that she might 
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Luxton, who married fourteen 
later a nreltv local eirl called V 


Frances. Robbie and Alan. Wilmot 
had married Into the Luxton family 
hoping to improve herself, to acquire 
the position in the neighbourhood she 
fell to be her due. But she soon 
discovered that was not to be: social 
life cost money nnd money was not 
something to be casually wasted. And 
she &ii s peeled that there was more to it 
than (lint: Robert John did not greatly 
care for people. 

Fnmily photographs show a heavily 
moustached man, with (he steady eyes 
that nre a Luxton fnmily trait.. Mrs 
Luxton has the look of u woman whose 


anu >in* uccame so mean 
that she would ask for a pair of shoe- 
laces to be separated so that she might 
°ne. at a time. Her close 
relations hio with ■: Robbie «»■*- 


sis 


relationship 
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the nude, while “Agatha” whips away. 
“Agatha”, in fact, comes dangerously 
close to enjoying her work: “I thought 
of all those years washing my 
husband's socks and underpants, 
cooking his meals, waiting on him hand 
and foot, and it suddenly gave me a 
lovely feeling, punishing that 
policeman." But this isn’t Cynthia’s 
line: she never married, after afl, and is 
more disinterested, “unswervingly 
loyal" , indeed, Bailey discovers, ,Y to 
the curious notion that the male is the 
superior of the species". When they 
left her house, they returned to their 
dog-collared or pin-striped adult 
disguises, and (you realize, with a 
dazed feeling) to running the society 
we live in. 

Paul Bailey, I think, relished his task 
because he saw in Cranmore’s 
alternative economy a satire on 
normalcy, and more specifically on the 
family as an institution. Cynthia 
provided a place where “earnest 
obsessionists" could painlessly (unless 
they insisted) act out their quirky 
emendations on the family scenario, 
and thus unwittingly proclaim (as it 
turned out) the quiet insanity of 
English life and manners. The satiric 
effect is, however, in the end overlaid 
with a rather different one: a sense that 
this particular comic subculture is 
autonomous, endemic, changeless. 
Cranmore’s world reflects remarkably 
few of the things that are supposed to 
have happened to relations between 
the sexes in the last hundred years. 
Except of course that they can be 
written about - something Bailey here 
does marvellously well. For the rest, 
it’s as though the only testimonies to a 
century of hectic change are roll-on 
deodorants, Philip's hoover, and 
assorted electronic gadgets, littering a 
family mansion still really inhabited by 
our great-grandfathers in short 
trousers, or, possibly, skirts. 


engagement and had often appeared in 
the farmyard dressed only in two sacks 
- had killed himself because he did not 
want to leave the home that the other 
two were in the process of selling. 
Recognizing then, perhaps, that their 
three lives had, in any case, been 
destroyed ages ago. Robbie picked up 
the gun, shot his sistex and then 
himself. He had become fanatical 
about the farm and the land and the 
animals; generation after generation of 
One Eye and Sparky and Longlegs. 

John Cornwell’s lively book tells this 
grim story well. Inbred, introspective, 
reclusive, the Luxtons were the victims 
of their forbears, and in the end they 
defeat their biographer, as he honestly 
admits. The plot is at once too simple 
and too complicated, the material so 
raw, so shadowed with ordinary truth, 
that light from some other source is 
necessary to pierce the dark. 

Wryly, Mr Cornwell describes the 
attempt to lay the gallery of Luxton 
ghosts - a new man at the farm, a party 
to celebrate the end of something bad. 
There were hundreds of cars parked 
along the track up to the farmhouse 
and a huge bonfire bad been made of 
the last remnants of the Luxtons’ 
firewood, so carefully conserved 
over the generations. There Were 
coloured lights and lanterns, a 
barbecue and disco dancing . . . and 
a trendy vicar. 

A fitting end in a Way, and yet it 

Sw a pi ? !* a ‘ apa , rt fr 0 * this brief, 
sound, readable book. all the Luxtons’ 

fi " 


Cui bono? 

Dervla Murphy 

Ian Morshead 

The Life and Murder of Henry 
Morshead: A True Story from the 
Days of the Raj 

£ 10 % Cambridge: Oleander, Press. 

0 9008971 76 9 

In May 1931 the nine-year-old las 
Morshead and his brother Hugh, aged 
ten, were summoned to fo 
Headmaster’s study at Horns HSL 
Newbury, and infor med that \\^ r 
father, Lieutenant Colonel Hemj 
Morshead, DSO, RE, had been shot 


renrin^ 88 ° f ^ ™% a Per 
"I? 1 who madc a thirty-. 
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Over aqu over 
me Luxton to 
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Hugh and Ian, with their mother 
Evelyn, their little sister Audrey and 
two younger brothers had returned to 
England from Burma, where Henry 
Morshead had been appointed 
Director, Burma Circle. Survey of 
India. 

On May 19, 1931 the flu/igaon 
Gazette printed a statement issued by 
the Commissioner of Police, Mandalay 
Division: “Various theories have been 
advanced as to the cause of the murder. 
It is impossible to say as yet what (be 
real cause is. There is, however, no 
evidence at all to connect the attack 
with rebel activity. Two arrests have 
already been made and a reward ol 
Rs 1,000 has been offered for informa- 
tion leading to the discovery and 
conviction of the murderer.' 
Eventually the arrested men were 
released and on August 21 the 
Government of Burma, through Ihe 
India Office, Whitchnll, reported (hit 
“The enquiries led to no result and ihe 
authorities are forced to the conclusion 
that the case must remain a mystery". 
But this conclusion has never satisfied 
Ian Morshead, who believes that there 
was something oddly furtive about the 
official attitude to his father's murdu. 
He writes: “Why should someone 
lending such a very ordinary life be 
murdered. I puzzled? Who stood to 
benefit?" This uneasv suspicion uut 
justice had not been done eventuaUy- 
it seems - became an obsession with™ 
Morshead. In 1981 , fifty years after the 
event, he returned to India Bnd Bunn* 
to seek some plausible motive for the 
murder of his father. 

The blurb informs us that “Inode of 
the most gripping biographies of recto 
years, rivalling any thriller for « 
excitement and murder mystery, 
Morshead has charted tbe life or ^ 
famous father, who attempted E«rei 
and Knmct. . . and died m bizarre 
circumstances nt Maymyo, Burma • « 
there isn't a law against 
misleading blurbs, there should oe. 
Even Agatha Christie could not nave 
made this murder mystery Into 
thriller because all the 
ingredients, apart from a dead way- 
are absent. 

The blurb also quotes Rg 
Trevelyan - “Fascinating and startle. 

a sqn’s quest with a dramaricena,8D« 
careful reconstruction of the . .. 
distinguished civil servant 
mountaineer in the India of the 1? ■ 

That “dramatic end" mg ‘ 
qualify as the anti-climax “ of 

consists of no more than a *or _ 
bazaar gossip, hinting at a daw 
between the author’s maidenaam. 
Syed Ali, manager of tho local 
Supply Company. There is 
that Ruth Morshead ever ‘^vLids 
a relationship, yet Ian Morsbead 
a theory - founded solely 
vaguely recalled by a gerlatncin:^ 
that Henry Morshead was monWjJ 
an assassin in the; paT,' 0 :.:. 
businessman, Syed Ah- • ; .... . 

Mr Morshead has done ajfjT of 
amount of research father, 

his courageous and enpea^J S ^ , 
who was among the greag?*v,^ va n 
early twentieth century 
explorers and surwyora^ Bui 
research alone dp books - 

the author nor his father-- 

skill.: and: ■ the • result Jfc;, 

incomparable ' st6dgmess.t' 
attempt on ; 

when Henfy. Mqnh^d;des^ e * Jfr 
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Terminal triptych 


rrTZ 'S.TS.’S to '‘ heard from T “**y 

^ fc«J?iS3i2S 

ArrHONY Burgess U ™1h£? ether ' J he J hre€ sc P arflt «» future, when tSe citizens of the 

iu Bod of the World News ISJcH? le but interiocked Commonwealth of the Democratic 

qc narrative strands reflect the new way Americas communicate by blepo- 

' °f reading, derived from the new way phone and anomic Teuprots 

$1505402 of watching television. To view one rampage in the streets, the earth is 

r fS ar !?S at a ume . ,s no longer enough”, threatened by the onrush of the 

■Would he had blotted a thousand , (bo it there are sians here and there of wandering planet Lynx (its name a 

Jja) Ben Jooson, and though he hurry, it s doubtless because Burgess compromise between the rival 

mot it in love and honesty (this side had to get published before the advent claimants Marx and Lynch) which is 
jtolauy), he gave a weapon to every of Channel Four made another sub- about to drown the coastal lands in 
aagkted or constipated writer, or Plot, or rather co-plot necessary, thousand-foot tides. set off 
jonld-be writer, in the face of the What will he do when forty-channel earthquakes world-wide and abduct 
iKslin gush of someone else s cable arrives?) the moon before swinging around the 

native energy. So . when Anthony It wou | d be churHsh not t0 conrtnue sun and returning for a second and fatal 
tops* produces three books in fthout ( 0 rcfer tlJ Burgess’s obliaina swipe. Fortunateiy, the protagonist, 
toe months, to say nothing of all explication of his own intentions and Y a .‘ em ' ne Broche ’ » representative of 
box symphonies and ope ras nnd a mct hods, without stopping to consider humanity as well as dying lit hum 

aunct of lively reviews and who t hc precise anatomical position of his a! ’ d ’ 855 J uc * will have it. a writer of 
,fejn#t»the does in his spare time tongue atthe time of writing. The three (which he calls "scific or 

i (tsOds catamarans? acts as economic sl0 £ es ore - the same story; they are all J n ° rder to d,stress the P edanl > 
Onwr to the government of about thc end of his ' as ^ an has is on hand to observe, record and to 
tow^Jeraisa i temptation to say- known ,r. They also concern the survwe - 

fcSf 2£j B SkVandSp 0 /ceTr"™rS Brad “ m ha f' he <**«»• 

LfiSlnSSS beauty, intelligence, passion* an3 


bus, bloweth where be listeth. " n * ror n . ,m : vl, 
i ^ appearance, refusing a free analysis initiates a survival project for the 

And now we have, to quote the with Jung in a ZOrich cafe, while at the scientific dlite of -o, 


jcket, (for Burgess 


igraphers a 
f survival: 


Medieval maiden 


Pat Rogers 

i-N. Wilson 
bVtrghi 

t Seeker and Warburg. £7.50. 
571508 2 

£***»! as adj, says Liddell and 
JW, “maiden, virgin, pure, chaste". 


with Jung in a ZOrich cafe, while at the scientific dlite of -ographers and 
be next taole Lenin wonders why he -ologists deserving of survival: a 

E lace is grudgingly made for Brodie as 
istorian but he is boozing in the 
• 1 Bowery with a strolling player when 

1 the first waves strike, and is in danger 

of missing the last bus. While Brodie is 
Metropolitan line to Giles’s place leaping about the top stories of 
behind the Angel, Islington, and she skyscrapers the space-ark or space 
has felt only sterile love for a friar in lifeboat project foils into the hands of 



>v 


behind the Angel, Islington, and she skyscrapers, the space-ark or space 
has felt only sterile love for a friar in lifeboat project foils into the hands of 
Cambridge. But it turns out she is the mad despot Bartlett, and his team 
capable of manipulating texts, if not of "nstunomicologists . a teasing 
people, and the typescript which Burgess coinage for ‘thugs . 
arrives with the General Editor has P p . . _ ... . , 

been tempered with on the wey ; "SSR-fi & ? f 


Corruption lias come to seem a good 
thing, at least a more human thing than 
the blind dogmatism of incredulity. 


For Sigmund Freud, the end of thc 
world takes the form of cancer of the 
jaw, exile from his loved and hated 
Vienna, and endless waking and 

«L mainpn vi ram mire „ . . . ..... , dreaming rumination on past errors or 

A N p h Readers of A. N. Wilson s earlier betrayals. Driven out by the Nazis, he 

dKfthe nnvel n n^ JSSSE books have sometimes found lus vaion is likewise pursued by phantasms; the 

arbitrar y and crucl ; Here the problem victims Q f panacea, cocaine; thc 

is P art, y dcnectcd by investing the Rat-man and his fellows; the 

P-in edit! no p nrp!S,, f cynicism in the central character: Gi m quarre isome Viennese, the hostile 

ZSVE Agonistcs, eyeless at the Early English leagues, Adler, Jung, Stekel, 

*«srv He it JLT l c Cn, ,i m " 1 - perpetually undeceived and so i re acherous disciples, castrating sons. 

EufehTexts SjS l SS,MiJtr552 petpotuafly deceived. It is true that Though played for broad comedy and 
tarooraiM , hf narrative ^cre are still the snobbish allusions to broaa pathos - Freud on the platform 

“S? iu i 3 Gospel Oak, the condescension two hours before the train, surrounded 


ilh&r pm„ S be P u bhshcd by tho towards Alistair Cooke and lower- by squalling children - these episodes 
t£L teSiSJ" texts , end V' c middle kitsch: “They heard the last of are moving, filled with insights, and 


tmaculatp miuaie xusen; iwy nemu w 

S or ., elw r tbe Your Hundred Best Tunes together as 

In ra n Gl T S r ritC r l ? h,S llle y drank their Horlicks “ Minor 
L u vc , Characters are slapped down by the 
Chnstjamty Inhcritc. d nntness of rep ortcd speech: “But they 

C e M in %& the , had always gone to Ethel and Tom for 
Jk™i! C r belonged Christinas Dinner since Gran died. 
vblcbdld, ; ot c v e n Now Tom had his asthma, they 
frttfr K ™\ d for whnt , thc couldn’t let Ethel down." Tlic attitudes 
Wb^Z.£ a !l l ! enos ’ •• ■ Love are reminiscent of Forster (one of 
tatheiwu 1 ? 1 thc P 0015 borrowed Tibba’s private pantheon of eminent 
hi iboui ^ST 5, ar ? d not ‘ hc other Bloorasburians) , and so to some extent 
^^iowi^u eC P xbui ? ipi , n g Is the wutshlre public sdiooL 
tiiottnc- 8,1 G,less Pnggish whcre Giles’s brother-in-law is a 

housemaster. Mr Gore (Ruddy G) and 

fo Is middlfi nt r«ri , • ^ his wife arc broadly Cftncatured, but 

* * a ; twl “ widowed, their winsome use of schoolboy slang 
who ! and their sltytts at the hands of the 
hm ufc- ^East Saxon princess of styUsh p e verill are comic enough to 
1, *tom e . T' 1 “ withdrawn, a leave them personaUy untanusbed. 

K-andJSfiH-f- r *u by A. N. Wilson mitigates the gloom of a 
«WiS5 m tp her fa , ther ‘ Tory satirist with a sneaking sympathy 

be h 5 ' Mordant IncidentaUy and alm«tW 


are moving, 
essentially 


Freudians and nil Jungians will lake 
offence. 

We know what the end is going to he 
for Freud; but Brodie 's fate is full of 
surprises, farcical concatenations nnd 
coincidences and un unhoped- fur 
victory for Our Side. The fictionalized 
Freud, like thc fictional Brodie, is ii 
flawed hero, an ironic su rvivor: thc one 
survives his own doubts nnd ilealh. i he- 
ather survives thc destruction of 
humanity; a qualified, ambiguous but 
indisputable triumph. 

The third narrative strand, much the 
slightest, sheds little li^ht on nn 
obscure period of Trotsky s life - his 
sojourn in New York around 191 7. It is 
presented as the fragmentary libretto 
of a sort of radical counterpart to 
Springtime for Hitler - Bedtime 
with Bronstein perhaps. The lyrics, 
which will sound wonderful in (he stage 
presentation that Burgess may at this 
very moment be perfecting, are 
noteworthy on the page only for acute 


cnjivnbt’ineiu , u comic effect Mint wears 
out: 

The *tormy grey Atlantic 
L afire with U- non Is. 

The Brooklyn yards are frantic- 
ally building new bnnls. . . 

Like any Durjjcss novel. The Undo) 
the World ‘News is stuffed with relevant 
and irrelevant raisins, from a new 
translation of that celebrated Pushkin 
poem that also appears in Honey for 
the Hears to an apocalyptic vision of the 
watery end of New York, by way of a 
character who prevents premature 
ejaculation by muttering ,i mantra 
based on the formula for monosodiuni 


glutamate fat least Burgess says it’s 
glutamate though it sounds mure like 
the succinate salt to me). 


Burgess doesn't follow Graham 
Greene’s old practice of distinguishing 
novels from entertainments: the two 
functions are inextricably woven, for 
better or worse, in the rich and riotous 
utterances of this incomparably 
energetic prophet and farceur. 


until Peverill - & . Brodie-ish mialrty af JngJ. 
'hj. J {**& Hashman of the 1980a “ ‘Vaughan,’ M» Ruasenberaer hjd. ■ 
^“ s S n euit oa forbidden trip in a said, 'fte only Welshman ofwhfoj 
* car down the M4. ■ Dvlam Thomas had what w? cafi call 

hMrin « « » fe® 

V iS foreed to rethink t«e TIbba. . All are; mWed^ ^ 


motives; He goesfn 
research assistant 


butaUdf.to^w^fg 
uslpps; as Giles tannot ao- ^ 
tjo^el, 




Ayamonte/Vila Real 

Who has not seen the colours 
on the last evening strangely intensified 
and heard the final, untranslatable syllables 
of the taxi-driver cursing the cyclist? 

Then lights a cigarette: there']] be time enough 

to learn what you do, without evor learning 

enough to do right; nor can you return 

through the labyrinth - what child's play It seems now! — 

regathering the thread to the point 

at which it simply might never have been needed. 

But sometimes you say goodbye without ever 

really meaning it: between bouts of love, even in the gap 

between two words that are themselves harmless 

as wooden fence posts driven in 

on either side of an Invisible dotted line. 

Here, at least there is a river 

to he crossed In a ferry whose tidkots may be paid for 
in either, currency. Women 
gather in the saloon, compering their purchases : 
of buttar, say, or a jroll of Imported cloth 
. that on their own side is heavily taxed; 
the captain fingers his worry-beads, and the stranger . 
pacing the deck between stern and bows 
apd back again, and back again, at last 
looks up to. tho daunting gulls and.Wlshes only 
,'he had Bread' to scatter. . . ■ ; ■»' 

''' •’ .• fittter fijis. ’• *" 

than waking In (raiiu to find you have already left’ 
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Governor in exile 


John Grigg 


Michael Bloch 

The Duke of Windsor’s War 

Weidenfefd and Nicoison. 


397pp. 
£10.95. 

0 297 77947 8 


In her much-prnised biography of the 
Duke of Windsor, published in 1974, 

Frances Donaldson devotes forty-four 
pages (out of 400-odd) to his activities 

during h Second World War, and th h lie ms y bc p , an nm K , thorough 
they are among the most harsh in a discussion of ft in the senuel 
book which, for all its merits, cannot be a,SCUSSIOn ot 11 ,n ,nc sec l uel - 


telegram allegedly sent by the Duke 
from Bermuda, on his way to the 
Bahamas, to the dubious Portuguese 
banker, Espirito Santo, with whom he 
had been stayingnear Lisbon. The very 
existence of such a telegram rests on 
indirect, and by no means reliable, 
evidence, and in any case the supposed 
contents do not necessarily warrant the 
sinister interpretation that Lady 
Donaldson puts on them. On the 
contrary, an innocent interpretation 
seems more plausible. All the same, 
Bloch is unwise to have ignored this 
matter in the present book, even 


Highness", and the 
"Your Grace*'. 


Duchess as 


said to err on the side of charity. Now 
Michael Bloch has redressed the 
balance with a vengeance. Although he 
has provided only two chapters on the 
Duke's time in Spain and Portugal 
after the fall of France (nn important 
episode on which, he tells us, he is 
preparing a separate -book), he has 
written at more than adequate length 
about the rest of the Windsors’ war, 
with all the robust partisanship to be 
expected of a disciple of the Duchess’s 
lawyer, Mnitrc Siisnnne Blum, to 
whom the book is dedicated. 

It is necessary, first, to recall the 
background. In 1936 Edward VIII 
accepted the constitutional ndvicc that 
he could not remain king if he married 
Mrs Simpson, since it was out of the 
question for her to become queen, and 
it would (so they said) be infra dig for 
her to be merely his morganatic wife. 
Yet after his abdication it was 
contrived that her status should, in 
effect, he little better thnn morganatic, 
since she was not allowed to share his 
title of Royal Highness. This petty 
nnd insulting discrimination was 
maintained throughout the thirty -live 
years that they were man and wife, and 
is still maintained against the Duchess 
in her widowhood . No member of liis 
family Httcndcd their wedding, and it 
was soon made clear that the Duchess 
would be given no recognition, public 
or private, by the new King and 
Queen. 

There can be little doubt that this 
ostracism had the deliberate purpose 
of ensuring thnt the Windsors would 
remain in exile, and the strongest 
evidence is what happened at the 
outbreak of war. The Duke was then 
offered, at first, the choice of two tabs: 
liaison officer with the British military 
mission at French GHQ in France, or 
deputy regional commissioner in 
Wales. When, against all the odds, he . 
chose the second without conditions, 
the offer was immediately withdrawn 
and he was left with no alternative but 
to take the job in France. Bloch 
shows that he did this well, and quotes 
in particular a remarkably prescient 
report in which he warned of the 
absence of anti-tank defences in the 
Ardennes area. But he would have 
preferred to do war work at home, 
even in a humiliatingly subordinate 
capacity. 

When the storm broke in 1940, the 
Duchess look refuge in the South of 
France, while the Duke continued fora 
time to do his liaison work, based on 
Paris, with his aid friend and faithful 
aide, "Fruity” Metcalfe. Lady 
Donaldson tells us that he then 
suddenly left Paris to join the Duchess, 
without a word of warning or farewell 
to Metcalfe, who had to find his way 
back to England as best he could. 
Bloch deals with this- incident 
unsatjsfactorily, in so far ns he deals 
with it at all. Earlier he has referred 
vaguely to "their [tlw Duke's and 
Mecalfe's] final quarrel in May 1940", 
but when describing the events of that 
month he dues not mention it again, 
still less provide any explanation. 

Another point in Lady Donaldson's 
book that Bloch fails to tackle is the 
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The rest of the Windsors’ war was 
spent in tile Bahamas, where theDuke- 
was governor until just before VE Day. 
After a time they were allowed to pay 
occasional visits to the United States, 
nnd they also went once to the Duke's 
ranch in Cunada. But essentially they 
stayed put in a situation lhat was as 
difficult politically as it was small-scale 
and unpleasant. Bloch gives a detailed 
account of their work and 
achievements there, citing a wide 
variety of first-hand evidence. On the 
whole they seem to have done 
remarkably well, though they have 
hitherto received little credit. -Lady 
Donaldson, in her book, concentrates 
her favourable comments in two short 
paragraphs, but spreads herself in 
criticism, disparagement nnd 
damaging innuendo. (“It may or may 
not be true thnt she visited Miami every 
week to have her hair done”. In fact the 
Duchess did nothing of the kind, as 
could easily have been ascertained). 

On arrival at Nassau the Duke 
discovered a telegram, which 
obviously he had not been meant to 
see, from the Lord Chamberlain to 
local officials: 

You arc no doubt aware that a lady 
when presented to HRH the Duke of 
Windsor should make a half-curtsey. 
The Duchess of Windsor is not 
entitled to this. The Duke should be 
' addressed as “Your. Royal 


Times have certainly changed since a 
hard-working Governor's wife in the 
West Indies, who was also the lawful 
wife of an ex-King of England, could 
suffer such indignity at tne hands of 
Buckingham Palace. Royal Highnesses 
are nowadays in no danger of losing 
their titles, however they behave - in 
the West Indies or anywhere else. 

Extraordinary efforts were made by 
officialdom in London to prevent a 
meeting between the Duke of Windsor 
and President Roosevelt. But 
Roosevelt was determined to see him, 
and the first of tbeir wartime 
encounters occurred on the President's 
yacht, off the Bahamas, The two men 
got on very well, and it cannot be 
denied that the Duke was nearly 
always an immense success with 
Americans generally. He believed that 
he could have been of most value to the 
British and Allied cause as an 
ambassador-at-large in the United 
States, and he may well have been 
right. But he was not to have the 
chance, and even his brief appearances 
in America were played down by the 
British establishment. When he and 
the Duchess first visited Washington 
together in September 1941. the 
ambassador, Halifax, was conve- 
niently out of town and they were met 
at the station only by minor Embassy 
officials. Yet the crowds that greeted 
them were larger than had turned out 
for the King and Queen in June 1939. 

Bloch makes a good case for the 
Windsors, though he tends to spoil it by 
overstatement. While admitting a few 
mistakes and faults, he writes of them 
on the whole as paragons, victimized 
and excluded by envious pygmies. The 
tmth is rather more humdrum, and 
rather less comprehensively flattering 
to his “clients". But since they have 
had, in some respects, an unfair trial to 
date, a bit of hard advocacy on their 
side may have been overdue; and it will 
have to be taken very carefully into 
account by all who write about them in 
future. 


Paul Kennedy 


John P. Fox 

Germany and the Far Eastern Crisis 
193H9J8: A Study in Diplomacy 
and Ideology 

445pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University PTess/London School of 
Economics and Political Science. 
£ 20 . 00 . 
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of 


were to be obtained. 

„ TJe problem with this idea Ul 
balance" was that it was just that, an 
idea: from 1931 onwards, when the 
Japanese Army decided to impose its 
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The Duke of Windsor on his wav to the War Office, a cartoon reproduce! 
from the book reviewed here. 


Racism and Realpolitik 


John P. Fox’s Germany and the Far 
Eastern Crisis 1931-1938 shows that 
the directors of the Wilhelmstrasse 
were fully conscious of the importance 
of their “China card” even before 
Hitler came to power. That ancient 
land offered certain raw materials of 
strategical value, and in turn the 
Chinese were interested in acquiring 
German military advice. Furthermore, 
German influence upon the Chinese 
government could possibly be used as a 
lever against those two traditional 

world powers, Britain and Russia, 

making them more amenable In 
On first hearing, German policy ^ ur0 P e * P n the other hand, German 
towards the Far East during the 1930s coo P er T atlon with its fellow-revisionist 
soundsas if it should have becna rather s J® te » Ja P an ' would also be of value, 
simple affair. The Third Reich had no s ! nce To " y ?\ expansionism might 
colonial possessions in that region {breaten British interests in the Far 

1 unless it resurrected its claim to j 1, or Russian interests, or both - 
Uaochow), and relatively small l nd thus dis ' r ^ cl l . hos e powers from 
investments and trade. The chief tasks European affairs just as Berlin was 
it had set itself -apart from the internal h0 P m 8 *° undermine the Versailles 
consolidation of tne regime - were the Settlement. In sum, a careful policy of 
strengthening of the armed forces, the balancing Germany’s relations with 
recovery of the lands lost at Versailles S hina an . with J a P ai ? was required if 
and then the establishment of German f..5 _ m possible advantages 

predominance in Europe. In all this, "* 
the Far East played no evident part. 

After all, hnd not the FOhrer himself in 
the pages of Mein Kampf castigated 

Wilhelm II for indulging in a colonial , llIipwc ll5 

and iinvnl expansionism outside will upon Manchuria and then uuon 
Europe winch diverted Germany from China itself, all third powers were 
its real insks7 increasingly forced to take sides. For 

~ . . the reasons outlined above, this olaced 

Respite this, the evolution of Germany in extreme difficulty indeed 
German views of East Asm after 1933 it would be true to say that manv of the 
fl "u of co . ns{dera blc contradictions in German foreign 
significance in illustrating Na 2 i policy under Hitler were exDosed and 
external policy as a whole, “hie role of accentuated by the Far Eastern crisis 
“idctriogy'’ (that is. of racially The heady pace of the Wehmrth & 
determined presuppositions) in de- rearmament after 1933 for examnlo 
JjBH* , p T uJt of mison Intensified German-Ch’inese Sre' 
III® r L n - e P iec n . e 0fll l economic cooperation (eg German 

between the suspicious, traditionalist atnts exports to China in exchancefrlr 
Foreign Ministry and the. newer, imports of Vital ^ 
ambitious aacticics of (he Nn?l hm-tuta . mat ® na «. 


motivated Nazi Auslandsamt, not to 
mention the foreign policy Bureau of 
the simplistic Ribbentrop. 

To Ribbentrop, the cautious 
pussyfooting tactics of the old 
diplomacy were an obstacle to the vital 
aim of securing friendship with Japan. 
His views were echoed by the pro-Nazi 
ambassador in Tokyo, Herbert von 
Dirksen, who in a remarkable despatch 
of January 1, 1936, hnd boldly 
asserted: 

from the seethinn cauldron of 
Europe the new Germany stands 
out, united, consolidated, un- 


beliefs made him much kjj 
enthusiastic about seeing the 
peril” of Japan as a naturalallyww 
Third Reich; convereely.soloMU* 
hoped for an understanding wtt u 
British Empire, lie was reluctani I » 
throw in his lot with Tokyo, « W 
case, his normal habit was to prey 
the various conflicting yfewpow® 
his subordinates rather than wW 
for n clear-cut view sura 
Ribbentrop’s. For some ) -j 
therefore, Hitler’s tmtatoj ^ 
relations with Japan ana Cbm 
not greatly different from 


Shelley always was. and is, n 
of ghastly object, colourless, 
m without health or wnmith or 
Jnr the sound of him shrieky, 
SI a If a ghost were trying to ‘sing 
J , a man infinitely loo wcRk for 
ti solitary scaling of tne Alps which 
kmfatook in spite of all the world." 
Me has spoken, nnd the great 
on own frosty tones send "poor 
yisf abseiling off into the Ravine 
lAive, or whatever abysm he 
Ikctoed to be contemplating when 
struck. But is this not a rescue 
arty ire see coming7 What "good 
Uk . . . Shelley has at last attracted 
intention of dedicated scholars" - 
kbeddfanbers, bringing with them 
iDtcessary tackle. “Reliable texts” 
n unpacked from their rucksacks; 
itomem we peg some of Shelley’s 
tropes, which Mariam Allott bus 
{several - "intellectual and formal 
kf lines, the tough- mindedness and 
!< complexities of the creative act" - 
mi than into the abyss, and, with a 
pi heave, Shelley is once more 
reugst us; a little more ghastly than 
&e, bat living, just, 
iofd Bacon was a poet", Shelley 
Ot, “Plato was a poet": poets, it 
ws, ue people who say things we 
port of. By any such definition, 
Mcjnusi have been a poet , even if 
!ihl«vcr«tpen to paper; and if 
iwlsone thing better than being this 
‘■'ofpoet, it is being a visionary, so 
^Macaulay registered a new degree 
jqpioval when he wrote of Shelley: 
sms not an author, but h bnrd\ 
t-ud views and fine sentiments seem 
D Kihe staple of Shelley critics, and 
planes such ideas nnd sentiments 
? make conversions. It was 
j^oably i« this belief that Paul 
p T? r example, wrote his study of 
politics', better that Shelley 
^fl&e red one supposes, than 
fner dead. But the real question 
^is amply, why should he be 

J ffiy’sj dcas are fine, but they arc 
westing; and even if they were 
ft as they arc, they 

I him a poet . Tills would 

IjfcrS.f < ! a l ncnta ' to necJ saying, 
fact thnt so much criticism of 


Iain McGilchrist 

inexplicable tfiing, / With lead iiTVhe nld^ a 1 ?,li ,,s hous .®j|o^ disgruntled not reassuring. Vincent Newey, 
middle’ to an 'endless host / Of “J"?* 1 a i* wron 8 writing about Julian and Maddalo, a 

syllabubs and jellies and mince-nies' ’’ exhausting one poem described in his title as a 

But even within this poem one cannot L f c2 ®f ernal dt ? mes l |C w ra ng le S; “Shelleyan Psycho-Drama”, tells us 

help noticing tha tSSSS^ SS l t at “ s ^ elle y himsclf does glorify 
(It-'spiscd England with beloved luly^s 

in the evening wind landscape and a study in experience" - 


d Italy 

a contrast of contingent reality with 
dreamlike transcendence: of 


not greatly anrcrcm ',i uu ' r ^ 
'•ui’suHutucu, un- Wilhelmstrasse, despite 
touched bv the false mentality of the for the old guard. Only wP 

S-S'Sfc-HSL' 0 *• !f 6-S 

Britain was implacably 
German expansion, F°x “3“ ' ^ 
the FOhrer won over «? 
stronger pro-Japan esep 
in Ribbentrop s proni 
Foreign Mjnistry. 


* — !, » u ; bc me 

strongest military Power in the 
world. On the other side of the 
globe, Japan, in ideology, in power 

politics and geopolitics, is assuming the FOhrer won over w 

s-aE=ar^!?A 

and one dictated by reasons of state 
that these two Powers, who are 
combating the status quo and 
promoting the dynamism of living 
forces, should reach common 
agreement. 


, n shabby stand 

Ot Hackney couches - a brick house or wall 
Fencing some lone court, white with the 

scrawl 

Of our unhappy politics: 
with 

a chaos of creen leaves nnd fruit 
Uuili roiiml dark caverns, even lo the root 
Of (he living stems that feed them - in 
whose bowers 

There sleep In their dark dew the folded 
flowers. 

Her contention that “everything in the 
poem is richly jumbled and seems on 
the verge of escaping the poet's grasp 
to take on a life ot its own" is generous, 
and correspondingly appealing. The 
poeni is certainly more than C. S. 
Lewis’s "tiling scrawled as quickly as 
the pen would cover the paper and 
really unfit for the printer (Shelley 
asked lhat it "should on no account be 
published"), but, once mentioned, 
these views cause some unease, and 
Ann Thompson understandably does 
not mention them. 

Notice, (hough, how she describes 
the “Letter" as "a tough but flexible 
machine". Ours is the age of Muscular 
Criticism. The impression which this 
book leaves is one of anxiety - anxiety 
(hilt Shelley really may turn out to be 
lhat pallid weakling who got blown off 
un Alp by Carlyle. The “ghastly 
object'* is pul straight into training. No 
more stuff about “tailing on the thorns 


have a boat 

delightful bay 

under the summer moon until earth 
appears another world. Jane brings her 
guitar. . .".The boat is called the Don 
Juan, but it would have been more 
appropriately christened the Childe 
Harold; for this is a world of rhetorical 
beauty - a poetical world, but not the 
world of poetry. True poetry burns 
through the painted veil of 
appearances. Such theatricality would 
have been impossible for Keats. 
Appropriately it is “burning through 
the inmost veil of heaven" that the soul 
of Keats comes to meet his fellow 
poet’s tribute. 

No poet’s imagination was ever 
subject to such tenacious control by his 
conscious mind. This has nothing to do 
with being an intellectual poet; 
Donne's imagination produces endless 
unaccountable strokes, of a kind which 
Shelley can only achieve by catching 
himsclf out. Even the figures that 
inhabit Shelley's poems are not busy 
experiencing, but like the reader, 
interpreting: “others mournfully 

within the gloom /Of their own shadow 
walked, and called it death". What 
heroic self-consciousness I They seem 
to experience death in the same sense 
that Shelley experienced bcuuty, 
sailing around in his boat with Jane and 
a guitar. 

The first essay in this collection, a 
informative 


Sometimes it is the very attempt to 
sound in earnest which sends tilings 
awry. “The Witch of Allas", u poem 
described by one contributor ns 
“clearly . . . both urbane und lyrical”, 
receives rough treatment: this poem 
isn’i clearly anything, but its often 
tiresome whimsicality is approached 
by Brian Nellist with awesome 
seriousness. “If we were to say that 
Wordsworth is Freudian, then we 
should have to say that Shelley, here n 
Jungian, attempts a model of the 
collective unconscious, with the Witch 
as a guiding Animn, the ‘Psychic’ 
tutoring the 'Phrenic'." If, indeed; 
there is nothing wrong with (his kind of 
thing, hut there is no end lo it either, 
and (nun this essay one gets a strange 
sense, perhaps not inappropriate , of 
free floating. 

The fog descends, and in the Stygian 
mists otic makes out the form of 
Geoffrey Ward. Newey’* Shelley was 
tough, not the man for » nightmare, 
bui for “oneiric confusion “Oneiric" 
is one of Wurd’s favourite words, loo, 
and “oneiric" is what it is like to be in 
his world. In this dream location 
metaphors arc just a bit larger than life: 
we seem to see before us “a common 
literary store whose contents also 
furnished fixed platforms along a 
daring trajectory. . Wlii/zing 
through literary space, we are 
disturbed lo hear that “the activities of 


fciu:. j "" ,l w muc, i criticism oi 
re devoted to wlint ho is talking 
• -- 9**ier service could be 
a to stop chewing over his 
out from the rhetoric the 


useful and informative survey of 

* o- attitudes to Shelley since liis own dav, . . , ... . . . . 

of life”: instead we hRve "the tough- by the editoi. Miriam Allott. One is the ‘egotistical sublime may imimt 
mindedness and the complexities of the stru ck by the fact that the least impetuous selection from the objects 

creative act". “Few renders exercise doctrinaire criticism seems to have presented lo perception objei.(s. wc 

their reader’s reasoning habits so been that of Shelley’s own age. learn, ’that may be human bui which 

fiercely while simultaneously pursuing Nevertheless “professional criticism are catal > sts nlc . rel - v ,ur 

n Utopian trajectory”, writes Geoffrey with its carefully cultivated analytical .? 

W»rd. one of the contributors with a coolness" is something for which we iSn 

taste for athletic metaphor. . are supposed to be grateful, and the ,l " -Sound 

Another contributor. Bernard writers of this book duly are. It ^tessense” Ward tells us’ repealing 
Bendy, puts his finger on it when he probably does “seem riaht to say that ' words a few 

says that "the scientific accuracy of without this kind of scholarship no line J 

many of Shelley's apparently of inquiry can properly be pursued . 

i . . f «— Q n other hanq, l doubt that the 
textual discoveries it makes can really 
support a reassessment of the very 
nature of Shelley’s poetry, as Professor 
Allott suggests. 

Some sensitivity lo language would 
have seemed at least as important, and 
from this point of view the collection is 


I i "“s ”'* 1 • niwr. whs 1 

decisive, all-powerful leader • br 
“weak dictator", c***' » 

throw upbn (hum 

way In which. 

relations with Pifna aqd’Jajjatt 




This was certainly not the language of 

M?n;ff n ‘ S L rip? b ^*S atle '’ at theForeign 
Ministry, but it showed the way things 
were going. By the end of that yean 

SSI? ny « & ? d Ja P an had come 
K r } n » he ‘Anti-Comintern Pact; 
t>y the following year, Japan was 
«sau tina maiiSand ChiEa and 
pressing for the hill support of its new 

EgJS fina 1 i y ’ J b Y ® braViy “S 

Ribbentrop had become Foreign 

NeurmlV “ J Uw ? f - th . e ineffectual 
Neurath, and was Insisting upon the 

ISf3l nit p i ? f , Manchukuo ' and the 

and the r a i ° f the < fe man ambassador, 

Cirina Gerrnan mUi!a *y ndssion from 

Interesting features 
A.$ e dev elQpment of. 
.^ ,thou l h the Ftlhref’s 
BWt-tradidQnalt^ and Ideologically - 
charged views aiMnteriuitional politics ' 

significant 

ways. Tp begin With, Hitler's racialist . 

: ' : r -p’ ■ ' 


finally triumphed 
diplomacy", a "dtheco »^ 
set for the Second World w 
Although Dr Fox’s 
ends at tlus point, it Is 
that German-Jap^^Jf'^jjS 
had many ups and downs ^ 
Tokyo was shocked byjjjf 
Ribbentrop Fact in 


I 1 liwivt IW mv 

k^ w lines of poetry 
IBS!: T tallon securely rests, 
■ jVb7 U5S u !" for w ^ nt *hey nrc. 
s2“f>n‘We vagueness nbout 
. J^hnsmof SheiTcy. Perhaps it 
tne critic growing to 
SJ.W* object. "The rSnd, 
frSjPJj'Mfd. is mortified by 
labour has 
*3125^ by the acquisition 
*Sj.iS ln J ;t „, co ! lce P tio n 1 wrote 
^WjIkerofSheltey'ln 1821; like 

’ ? sympathetic and 

,^ IC of Shelley, but, like 
not limited to buying or 

imboih- 1 \ n package. 

CS.’ tY* 011 ®' Wisdom, and 
Oottnrri.i va 8 ue abstractions 
Hkness b this very 

fig | h a t ^ occasion so awe 


accuracy 

Shelley’s apparently 
impressionistic lines has been “an 
important factor in his rehabilitation”. 
LcRvis must have had a shock when 
“meteorological analysis ... seriously 
damaged the authority of his reading ’ 
of the “Ode to the West Wind". 
Shelley's weather is important, nnd he 
is enreful in his descriptions: but does it 
really matter if "meteorological 
analysis" gives Its seal of approval to 
sonic supposed naturalism? when, on 
tho Ponte ul Marc, Shelley describes 
Iho wind ns “intermitting, dry and 
light”, ho might, it is true, be quoting a 
shipping forecast. But when even his 
most Augustan Doem. Julian and 


pages later; but his readers are not so 
sure. 

Needless to say, Ward believes that 
words have stopped meaning things. In 
Shelley’s poetry, words apparently 
enter areas of "proliferating, thence 
indeterminate, thence inexhaustible 
meaning", which makes life easier for 
the critic. Ward complains of what he 


calls the "foisted rehabilitation" 
practised by other Shelley critics, but 
he does not seem to be aware of what 
he himself is foisting on Shelley. 

Apart from Ann Thompson, it is 
Kenneth Muir and Bernard Beatty 
who do the least foist ine, nnd write 
most clearly. Kenneth Muir's piece, 
“Shelley's Magnanimity", is puzzling, 
however. The title is of course taken 
from Keats's famous ndvice to Shelley 
to “curb [his| magnanimity and be 
more of nn artist.” Muir debates the 
meaning of this phrase, nnd rightly 
comments that Keats's advice “should 
not bc taken to mean (hat Shelley 
indulged, like his skylark, in 'profuse- 
strains of unpremeditated art’. The 
evidence suggests . . . thill Shelley 
revised ns much as Keats." Indeed 
tnken in its context Keats's remark 
presents no problem of interpretation: 
he contrasts the "find" of high 
purposes with the "Mammon" of self- 
conceit (rut ion which is wli.ii produces 
art, loading every rifl with ore. 
“Mammon", “ore"’: Kents makes it 
plain that, in his view. Shelley's poetry 
lacks the solid material richness of art, 
though its airy magnanimity of 
sentiment may he divine. Yet iii (his 
essay Muir deals with the poetry almost 
exclusively as a vehicle for Mich 
magnanimous sentiments. 

Bernard Beany's essay is not only 
(he best ol this collodion, hut one of 
the best pieces of Shelley criticism t 
have read. I Its style is clear and 
refreshing, liis all cut ion to the pootrv 
just and eloquent. Above all he attends 
to the actual structure of the poems in 
detail, and to the physical experience 
of reading them. His discussions of “A 
Lament" and “Ode to the West Wind" 
even describe the way in which reading 
the poems aloud affects our breathing. 
His account of “Adunuis" is masterly; 
he alone attends to Shelley's rhetoric as 
rhetoric, and shows us where and how 
it unites with the poetry. His feel for 
tlw architecture of an' entire poem, 
long or short, takes us straight to the 
heart of Shelley's successes. 

One hist note: should a University 
Press be satisfied with a book so 
riddled with errors? The French is 
disastrous: one passage contains five 
grammatical impossibilities in less than 
four lines. In fact none of the foreign 
languages appears to have been given a 
second look, and even the quotations 
from Shelley contain many errors. In 
the end, accuracy is worth more than 
the rhetoric of scholarship. 


Indecorously pandering 


Hitler was‘con«nuaIly« 
the Japanese refusal lo 
Russia. There was no si# 
operation between the* 
military . tfictatOTP^^luT 
Second World Wky. ^ 
could never Ul.v ■ 

prejudices against: 

1942, he was apparently®™ 
disgust , and gistnay. % 
Singapore;. 

disapproval qf the tiW* 
party, ahd-eyeb'.nior®.. 
treatment of 
potential 
Hitler’s 1 facto; 


which Martin is chiefly concerned, 
were in any danger of being widely 
read or overvalued by anyone. Martin 
suggests there’s room for critical 
discriminations - he jeers at Andrew 
Rutherford for (rightly) dismissing 
Manfred, but for the wrong reasons - 
but a whole book? Martin is ready to 
believe almost any story and use ft to 
Byron's detriment. He quotes Leigh 
Hunt’s claim that Byron first tried to 




Jhcjlvt wSn 5 th if fla £*waving: 

d » rk « than death 
^®poie n t \i r^i£P WOr ’ ^ich seems 
and bear . . ”, 
Stagy “ahments which though 
by critics of 

>VSfoS ou ^ welcomed 

CV'iht. 

Si 

Set 

.fcto Bad :Wr 
( thls Pbem the 
A k what .attracts 


Maddalo, takes the Initial prosaic Keith Walker 

statement thnt “this day had been — 

cheerful but cold, and now f The sun Martin 

was sinking) and the wind also , and 

leads it through fifty lines to a vision of Byron: A poet bifore his public 
“one lake of fire* with “mountains ^ Carn bridge University Press 
towering ns from, waves of flame , its ..g^ (paperback, £6.95) 
photographic reliability is not what q 24186 3 
should engage our interest. - — 1 ' 

Shelley’s clouds -are painted veUs, Dvron; a poel before hlsjpubUc is 

thin fabrics of purple and gold, which iT7 pBr fo{manre for at least two; expressing surprise that Leslie 
"float” and “tremble" across the white. dtv0 ^d . l0 a type of Marchandtook no account ofHunt s 

iradiance bf .wmlty,- Colour; which ^“ h S’ ,h„ e Is aoibngcr wtnass. There are wod r = ; for 

stains that white radiance, belongs to u j nteres t : local ekammation of ' this. Hunt s store, which Martin quotes 
the accidental world, veiling and text fo, t 0De and decorum, linked with frora asuitabty laundered coittpllatloit, 
transforming' IL One might think of ^^n aboiit the spiritual health of Is^frppi Hunt s mid ^ome 

colour as something umpterpretable,; . readinR public. MoreoVer its of his contemporaries, the most 

speakinfe directly to tbe imagination, SrTSewly dispisb Byfon to umc iable book ever written by an 
but for Shelley colours are very often IriHnu loosely, for purveying second- Englishman of. letters about another, 
conscious symbols. The substance of. Smbtfoi for n|s breaehei ofi lit a study of early Byron biographies 
ySSSlSSSi power comesto.be to the t Dork 

embodied in the iWriaJ colours % 


him a star. His tbe most sustained performance that numouness prose., i 

experience. In the gold 'Martin ^sedms ,of language . , ■ . ■ ironlcallv" Martin’s belief "Isaraued' 

* nf blood, 'ftiat chilling; readers tidd speaks of fus. Martin’s tfahtltpped comments are - JamummiU ilUv blunMlI 


even in his sober moments, you’re 
going to find these “significances", 
which however give an opportunity for 
an excursus on interest in Seneca in the 
eighteenth century. 

Martin deals at length with few of 
Byron’s readers except Jeffrey, a na me 
not likely much to influence readers 
today. At any rate ho is appropriately 
severe with Jeffrey, as lie ts .with 
Byron's criticism or Wordswortb and 
Keats, held to be further evidence; of 
Byron’s imperceptiveness, blunthess 
or sensibility, ana cra$4ness. He does 
not quote Wards Worth or Kettls Ori • 
Byron. ' .... \"- 

The book’s origin os doctoral thesis' 
is all too evident. “This poem ;bajs not r 
been subjected to the scrutiny. U 
deserves’’, "it cannot be too Grjmly 
stressed Umt . . . : phrases like tha - 
abound, and hardly enliven Martin’s ■. 
humourless proSe. •’Tlm : accdiirit of 
-^ ■- madness’Mri Doii -. ■ 
beliig treated, .. 
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A place to come from 
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Passing (he Time la Daltymcnone: 
Culture and History of an Ulster 
Community. 

852pp. £25. 

0 86278015 2 

Irish Folk History: Folktales from 
the North 

161pp. £8. 

0 86278 015 0 

• D ublin: O'Brien Press 

“Bailymenone's modest homes stand 
around me as wondrous revelations of 
their creators' minds”. Henry Glassie 
writes at one point in his massive study 
of the habits and habitations of n small 
Ulster community. By this he menus 
that the dwellings lie examined in 
County Fermanagh are constructed in 
accordance with a practical design and 
that their internal arrangements reflect 
certain traditional patterns of living - 
the kitchen, for example, where 
neighbours gather, being still the most 
important room. 

The overstatement is typical of 
□lassie's anthropological method. In 
(he commonest action performed in 
Bally mcnone he finds cosmic 
implications. “A text”, he tells us (he 
means the text of a story related in a 
Ballymenone kitchen!, "like a season, 
like a ccili or a lifetime, is a segment of 
eternity. It exists at once as a whole and 
as part of a larger whole." This is an 
example of u statement so 
''mcnningful" thnt it actually means 
very little. Glnssie’s book abounds in 
these. 

Considered as a documentary 
undertaking, however, Passing the 
Time is an impressive piece of work. 
Henry Glassie has found a great deal to 
note, record, absorb and relish in his 
chosen locality. Ballymenone is a rural 


Having been inflamed by the fire, find very little, however, about the 
Glassie goes on to make a meal of the internecine confrontations mat 
kitchen: “Like turF, tea anil soap are brought them there. Indeed, Gias&je 
eaten into life's stream running seems to have found curiously utile 
through the kitchen.” Noting the fact evidence of political animosity in 
that inherited delph ornaments require Ballymenone (perhaps because the 
frequent washing, he remarks, "As tea bulk of his information is filtered 
is fed guests, soapy water is fed the through the consciousness of an older, 
ancestors.” less hot-headed generation); what be 

The people of Ballymenone appear *“ 
to have borne up well under the strain d'd in the _Co.^T^nrojtwjOf Jus 

of having their footsteps dogged by an ™uar 
overwhelmed anthropologist with his 
sights fixed on infinity. Tne Flanagan 
brothers, Huj ‘ 
and Michael 


hood, is that neighbourliness is of 
more consequence than sectarian 
affiliation. 

The last "historical" event to pass 
into the district's oral culture is the 


;h Nolan, Ellen Cutler 

oyle, all of them well ... .. 

over seventy and all natives of the Brookcboraugh Raid of 1957 which: 
district, were Glassie’s principal resulted in the death of two IRA men,. 

Sean South and Feargai O'Hanion, 
both subsequently commemorated in 
hastily composed songs. (A very 
garbled "Sean South" appears here, in 
which the singer has simply forgotten 
his words; it's an incomplete version, 
not, as Glassie asserts, a version 
peculiar to the district.) An earlier and 
more engaging political jingle was 
recited by Mrs Cutler: 

Sir Edward Carson had a cat, 

It sat upon the fender. 

And every time he fed the cat 
It cried out, No Surrender. 


pretty well inseparable from the 
northern countryman’s character - 
wry ness and flyness among them. Or, 
at feast, his own effusiveness obscures 
his subjects’ laconicism - when he 
speaks for them, that is. Fortunately 
the stories which constitute the 
district's history and exemplify its 
beliefs are transcribed verbatim. 
(Glassie’s Folk Tales from the North is 
simply a collection of Ballymenone 
stories culled from the larger volume 
and presented under various headings: 
“The Land”, “The People, etc. 
The local idiom is enjoyable, except 
when Glassie is tempted to use it. 

The most illuminating, least fustianL 


part of Glassie 's commentary it ih. 
chapter entitled “A Chronicle" *5 
the history of the North at J 
affected South Fermanagh: i 


has consulted alh ffS* 

of skimping his research, or ofknb 
faded to carry out his Geldwmk - 
intensively (not to say intensely) i 
cannot control his addiction to 
large concept, however; and sooohek 
-ffagatn: "History is land is meaning-- 


:ople. etc. "the past expands to iwcontrafeL 
ible, except unknowable wholeness”, etc. Thcft’i 


an appropriate rejoinder to all 
“Oh aye. _ 


informants, but many other local 
families, such as the Owenses and the 
Murphys, offered help whenever they 
could. Bailymenone's storytellers, 
unlike the seanchaidhe of Gaelic- 
speaking districts, prefer the plain 
account of a local exploit to the 
convoluted wonder-tale, though their 
repertoire includes the doings of the 
saints (St Patrick, St Columbcille and 
so on) as well as some supernatural 
occurrences, all highly entertaining, 
(□lassie sometimes maxes mistakes in 
his transcriptions; Ido not believe, for 
example, that Peter Flanagan would 
have referred to the legendary 
architect of the Giant's Causeway as 
Phil McCool, or that the singer of the 
well-known "Sean O' Fa ire IT would 
have inserted a piece of gibberish - 
"nabostlc” - in place of the simple 
Gaelic term “mo bhuachaill” - my boy 
- which occurs in the second line.) 
History, to a certain extent, has been 



De Valera had a cat. 

He fed it on a plate. 

And every time he hit the cat, 

It shouted, Up free State. 

Glassie does well to quote this, and he 
would have done better to let it speak 
for itself; however, as we might expect, 
he is quickly on to its deeper import. 
"Become a follower, the individual 
preserved orally in the locality ; the tale becomes a housecat, a kept beast", he 
of Black Francis, for example, which solemnly explains. “Shouting slogans, 
Mr Nolan and Mr Flanagan recounted be leaves netghborliness for bitterness 
for Glassie, goes back to the period ant * * ose ? m ® m , , P in the human 
following the Williamite wars at the community. To be human is to own a 
end of the seventeenth century, when sou * * ■ ■ • So it goes on. 
the countryside was swarming with In a place so wet that men once 
outlaws and raparees, those dis- walked about on stilts to keep out of 
possessed in earlier confiscations as the mud, it's not surprising that the 
well as the disbanded soldiers of , weather should loom large as a topic of 
Snrsfield's army. Among their number conversation, even to the point of 
was Black Francis, a local hero hanged 
at Enniskillen, and his associate Souple 
Corrigan of the great leap, who 
escaped to make Itis way to America. 

Striking achievements like 
Corrigan s jump (he leapt the Sillees . , 

River, twenty feet at its narrowest (especially i in TJie Black Prophet), and 
point) form a natural part of _® r , oia ^ B .| h s Sh . an Bullock followed 
Bailymenone's mythology, making 
anecdotes that, as Glassie has it - for 
once succinct and shrewd - “celebrate 
the excellence of the District's 
people". Mrs Timoncy’s prodigious 
Irek is another spectacular 
accomplishment that gets due 
recognition in the area. Preserved 
since the nineteenth century and still 
current, this story upholds tye spirit 
that enabled a hard-pressed widow to 
walk forty miles to pay her rates, and 
make nothing of it. Fortitude 
and hardihood - are creditable 

passing nme — tins lanoue-in-cneeK characteristics. So is belligerence in a r -r— ---»■» 

oLn.li^offcrcd .oi fsIyS Evans S?™ 1 .he year of Catholic £»ta"ds Protestant. This makes for 

and minted in hie. rlnccir ctnriu Irish Emancipation, is remembered in rJ . a V-?. Ut 7 5 * orn ?, stereotyping 

Ballymenone for a faction fight which “f™ Glassie sensibly discounts, 
took place on Mackan Hill on July 13 “Probably", he says of those, not 
(the Twelfth that year fell on a ”f hv . e *p Fermanagh, who 

Sunday). Orangemen’s taunts and dismissed its inhabitants as a lazy lot, 


the border with the Kepi 
consists of low hills, bogs and scattered 
townlands. In iy72, when he began his 
research, Glassie, a professor of 
folklore at the University of 
Pennsylvania, counted forty-two 
households in the district, thirty-three 
Catholic and nine Protestant. The 
majority of these gained a livelihood 
from farming. 

Overthc nextseven years, whenever 
he was able to visit Ballymenone, 

Glassie immersed himself thoroughly 
in the life of the countryside, observing 
and examining local practices in 
working the land, constructing 
farmhouses and outbuildings and 
“passing the time". “A man standing at 
an open door would be wasting time, 
but leaning on the half-door he is just 
passing lime" - (his tongue-in-cheek 

observation, 

and quoted in his classic study Irish 
Folk Ways, explains the use of the 

F ihrase Glassie has chosen for his title, 
t lias todo with finding ways of making 
time pass fruitfully and agreeably. 

Chief among these is the ceili, (he 

f athering of neighbours in a local was ‘very terribly’ Protestant 
itchcn lor n bout of merry-making, populated” - brought a counter-attack 
with singly and storytelling well l° the from poor Catholics brandishing 
« / t IS “ suaft y a rougb-and-ready pitchforks; the latter won t he day, with 
aftalr. full of banter and good humour. Four deaths to their credit (Catholic 
with vigorous ^ approval for every versions of the story are told in a spirit 
performance; when Glassie is present, of commendation for bravery - the 
however. Die “entertainment strains (o Orangemen were armed with guns - 

Holy and nondurable defiance). Tho 


providing, in many people’s minds, a 
reflection of current instability and 
political deadlock. The nineteenth- 
century Tyrone novelist William 
Carleton effectively converted weather 
and landscape into a moral force 


suit, bringing in everything dark, 
rotten ana ominous to reinforce a 
troubled narrative mood: “It was a wet 
senson, full of mists and floods, the 
hills sodden to the roots, the lowlands 
dank and blighted." Bullock, 
incidentally, in his novels of the Lough 
Erne region (populated by what he 
cal!s“the slow-blooded Loughsidera”), 
sets out in the clearest possible way 
the opposing qualities traditionally 
associated with Protestant and 
Catholic Ulster - industriousness and 
fecklessness, wildness and steadiness 
of behaviour. Uplands are Catholic, 


threats - Ball) 


Ballymenone at the time, 
according to Michael Boyle's account. 


they allowed their prejudice's to 
connect the dominant local religion 
with a lack of industry." In fact, as he 
found, the district’s rather phlegmatic 
"way of going on" is efficiently geared 
to local conditions. 


the (ranscondcnce of 
Communion”. He makes n "sacrcil 
mystery" out of the business of 
drinking a cup of tea with your 
neighbours, listening to a comic song 
or just enjoying ihe “crack'’. 

The idea that the hearth is at the 
heart of things is not a new one - in old 
patriotic, sentimental songs of a type 
still appreciated iri Bullymcmmc, you 
were always being adjured to fight for 
your ” hearths and ulturs" - out in 
□lassie's hands it undergoes an 
apotheosis. “The one becomes I lie all 
at the comer”, he tells us. And: “Fire 
centers space, brings common life into 
lime's flow, and bums away categorical 
disjunction '; He explains: "By day it 
unifies ihe work of men and women, 
blending outside work and inside work 
into food consumed bv attopte scaled 


. se 

concerned were arrested and 

sentenced to execution; one was 
hanged before a reprieve ctmte 
through. It’s a stirring story, and 
Glassie is always ready to be stirred. 
"As people arc treated unjustly, they 
will justly rebel", he says. "Fa 
with pitchforks, lads with 
face ddHili. bring death. 1 

To call bombirs lads implies 
something about your altitude to their 
activities; to plnce them in a direct line 
following on from sturdy folk-heroes of 
Ihu past indicates a failure tb consider 
whether or not social abuses still exist, 


Seamus Heaney in one of his essays 
quotes Carson McCullers’s remark to 
the effect that in order “to know who 
you are, you have to have b place to 
come from" - iU: ' — 1 — ■ — *• - 


•aimers 
bombs, will 




united states 


Keeping the home fires burning 


Stephbn J. Pynb 

to |n America: A Cultural History 
jf Wildland and Rural Fire 
.Ouildford: Princeton 
rerslty Press. £26. 


or 


volume is 


This bulky, provocative 

trilogy of texts, scrambled out 


Mark Abley 

with scorn the idea (hat there could be 
such a thing in North America as a 

sw howS SSS 5SS 

an important : factor in the geologically 8 the health of an 


consequence of the Indian occupation 
of the New World was to replace 
forested land with grassland 
savannah. 


really® 
of sequence 


and 


arranged 

work quilt. “Mine has been 


by this reckoning, the 
people of Ballymenone ought to be 
able to count psychological soundness 
among their attributes - as indeed they 
can, if you ignore the awkward 
business of sectarian entrenchment 
and its effects. (Glassie. it is true, 
distinguishes between two moral 
extremes, embodied in the good, 
neighbour and the bad fanatic, but 
there Isjo spokesman for the second 

*J h? i au « , y of Time 

certainly finds much to admire In the 


And Where Do You Stand 
On The National Question? ] 

1 Told him the shortest way to Tara was via Holyhead’, 

Stephen Dcrialua 


Apple-blossom, a great spread of it 
above our heads. 

This blue morning a new visitor 
is laidback on a deckchair; 
he’s dyil and clever, 
a flinty mandarin 

being entertained, like an oxymoron, 
in this walled garden. 

Etto two glasses of young wine 
. . . et on mange des asperges. 

I Imagine him 

as the state’s intelligence, 

a lean man in a linen suit 

who has come to question me 

for picking up a pen 

and taking myself a shade seriously. 

’Paisley’s plain tongue, his cult 
of Bunyan and blood 

in blind dumps like Doagh and Boardmills - 
that’s the enemy.* 

I’ve an answer ready in the sun 
but my eye tines the grass 
for a tiny mound of soil: 
the mole works underground, 
a blind glove 

that gropes the earth and cannot love. 

’Your Lagan Jacobins, they’ve gone 
with The Northern Star. I’ve heard 
Hewitt and Heaney trace us back 
to the Antrim wcavors - 
I can’t come from that.' 

’Why not, though? Isn’t there 
this local stir in us all? - 
flick of the thumb, a word's relish, 
the clitoral tick of an accent, 
wee lick of spit or lovejulce? 

I’d call that a brave kindness.’ 

Then a journey blows back at me - 

rust-orange and green, 

the Enterprise scudding north 

past the brown burn of whin and bracken 

till it halts and waits for clearance 

under the gourly vigilance 

of a corrie in bandit country - 

‘That’s where rise god. Autochthon, 

Is crossed by the hangman’s rope.' 

He counter* with a short fiction 
called Molyntaux’s Last Hope. 

These Islands are stepping-stones 
to a metropolitan home, 
an archipelago that's strong 
between America and Europe.' 

‘So you’re a band of Orange dandies? 

Oscar in Phre-Lachaise with a sash on?’ ; i 
‘Well, not exactly . . . that's unfair - • t 
like my saying it's a green mess you’re after. , 
‘I want a form that’s classic and secular, 
the risen Rtpubllque, ■ ■ 

a new song for a new constitution -•■••• . 
wouldn't you rather have that 
than stay loose, baggy and British? . 

You don't have to fall back : .s , ■[ 

on Burke and the Cruiser, 
on a batty style > .> ;r‘;. 

and slack o'whoozy emotion.' 

W© lilt a pause like a ramp, , . 
shrug and mark time . 
before we guess the design 
oflife after Priori ‘ 
the last civil servant 
^ over from r ..— - 

C4U hiny Slr^eregtipe Falkland} 


aed hXc a 
has been a 
.jflethean task". Stephen Pync 
modestly begins. “I have tried to bring 
fire to history.” One part of the trilogy 
examines fire, its uses and mythology, 
odour attitudes to its power. Another 
wf offers a detailed regional scrutiny 
afwikifira (especially forest fire) in the 
\ United States. The third part is a 
history of fire-fighting in rural 
Amenta, including sections on 
jis equipment, manpower and 
^ministration. On the whole Pyne 
■rites briskly and alertly, giving every 
imptession of delight in nis labours. He 
sometimes changes course with 
timing speed: a single paragraph that 
suits by examining man and “other 
ttoents of the biota" goes on to 
discuss the statistics of lightning and 
file loss; turns back to Vulcnn, Zeus 
ad classical curses; wanders away to 
dx South Pacific and the goddess Pclc; 
ud finishes by quoting Sir James 
Finer on the Druidic worship of 
autletoe. It is nn impressive 
riuevement merely to have assembled 
ill this material;' Pyne's footnotes 
done ran to eighty-three closely- 
spaced pages. But a number of his 
wnclusions are questionable, to sny 
die least. 


recent extinction of American 
elephants. In an even more striking 
generalization, Pyne claims that “The 
virgin forest was not encountered in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; it was invented in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth 
.centuries. For this condition Indian fire 
practices were largely responsible.” it 
is true, and well worth emphasizing, 
that early explorers and colonists on 
the east coast of America were often 
surprised by the similarity of the new 
continent to the gently wooded 
landscapes they had left behind. But 
this by no means tells the whole story. 
For example, Nicolas de la Fora, a 
Spanish explorer in Texas in the mid- 
eighteenth century, felt oppressed by 
the "dismal” and “unending'’ forests of 
pine and oak, “so tall and thick that in 
some places it is difficult to see the 
sky.” ryne’s determination to show 
that the arrival of white settlers was 
beneficial to American woodbind 
occasionally leads him to absurd 
lengths: he even speaks of "the forest, 
nn environment that Indians found 
largely uninhabitable'’. Tell that to the 
Haula or the Creel 

With another sweeping brush- 
stroke, he declares tne iden of 
wilderness to be “a recent American 
invention". The European concept 
of wilderness had traditionally 
encompassed n sense of barrenness and 


Some of the book's most fascinating 
tad controversial sections are those 
din concentrate on American Indians, 
nw demonstrates convincingly that 
Man* had discovered numerous 
®Ktions for fire, among them 
“routes, warfare, spectacle, 
wiUurgy, hunting;, communication, 

. 8 “ e repulsion of biting insects. He American resources. 
1 *» Mins to attack any scholarly — •• r a , 

rananftciim about the Indians' 


environment; but he begins from very 
different premises. “Only with 
romanticism", he insists, “did forest 
gloom become a desirable com- 
modity". A commodity, like pork or 
coal, to be sold and cooked. 

Behind Pyne’s wealth of facts and 
figures stands a romanticism very much 
his own: a populist nationalism which 
demands approval, if not reverence, 
for the fire behaviour of American 
settlers. This means, among other 
things, a willingness to overlook his 
own evidence; the barrenness of 
hilltops in much of present-day Maine, 
for instance, resulted from the 
eighteenth-century practice of burning 
out wolf packs from their mountain 
haunts, a habit that destroyed the 
meagre soil as well as the animals. Pyne 
laments the initial dependence of 
American forestry on European 
models, for conditions in the two 
continents were very different, and (he 
US needed to recognize that the fire- 
free woods of western Europe should 
not be taken rs ideals in its own forest 
management. (Again playing fast and 
loose with facts, he asserts that by the 
end of the nineteenth century “ihe 
Great Reclamation had long since 
transformed the forests of France and 
Germany into forms and fields. . . .") 
When the science of forestry was in its 
infancy in America, ii paid particular 
attention to the prevention of 
wildfires, a demand that often brought 


in the very period when ihe Great 
Lakes states were suffering (he worst 
fires in the nation’s history (the word 
“firestorm" originated not in the 
Second World War, but in the 
American Midwest in 1871). These 
fires were the result not only of the 
arrival of the railway and of loi 


desolation . sometimes given a religious h into conflict with local people. Pyne 

dThe makes his own position denr: ‘The real 
tyranny of technology transfer in this 


twist (us in the opening sentence o 
Pilgrim's Progress), and is a far cry 
from Thorew ii s declaration, "I love the 
wild no( less than the good." Yet Pyne 
has little sympathy with the 

environmentalists* approach to 

s an idea and 
as a political fact", he claims, 
wilderness is a human artifact ... it is 


WWUVIUWW W U ■ ■ - ” 

yuon to r stable environment, the human enterprise, as preserved by 
■png that their frequent burning of ihe scholar, that gives definition and 
w land had widespreud results: "it menni 
1 w said that the general 


meaning to wilderness”. In short, man 
is the measure of all things. Pyne treats 


instance was that a self-proclaimed 
science demanded the repudiation of 
frontier folkways. Centuries of 
practical experience painfully and 
empiricolly acquired by American 
settlers in a range of fire regimes was 
[sic] abruptly sacrificed, only to be 
rediscovered later." 

Again this is for too simple a 
vision. American professional forestry 
grew up around the turn of the century. 


Dear dead decade 


Brogan 

WM1ENKISGCHT 
^trfean Profile 1900-1909 
&t&2w l, y of Massachusetts 
•&«05 (paperbnck,$1U) ' 

fecS Bnd distinguished 

i Mnr ? Sullivan ’ 

£ Owtv.° u . immensely popular 

* ^ Uied sta'ta s i x ‘ vo, i lme history of the 
had “2 from 1900 to W25. The 
tdlionB su P er ficial charms; 

tteZ ei °i ■«*. thousands of 
S i 5“ ndt *ds and hundreds of 
W a nv nf S axcell ently printed cm 
^ed and Sullivan had a 

Hi too iJSm 0UTed But he 
produce a C m gent and P atri °tic to 
com Pendium; his 

^&SSL wa ! thal of a man 
N h J 5i Theodore Roosevelt 


tho days of Theodore Roosevelt; in the 
years since then he has become a highly 
prolific author (his blurb savs he has 
written "about sixty books 1; if has 
occurred to him to do in the 1980s 
much what Sullivan undertook 


plays, players and performances; nor is 
Be much better when dealing with, 
literature. It Is of very little interest 
that the essayist Samuel McChord 
Crotbors, “pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church, on the edge of 
lgn ftl icssct rciigw Harvard Yard", W3s the Oliver 
(there arc only to be three volumes in Wendell Holmes of bis time; ^nor do I 

" ft-*-* “w* stfjs 

Less, When His Love Grew Cold, 
Lovers Once But Strangers. Now, and 
The Price Of A Kiss. 

The fact that Wagenknecht can pack 
in so happily so much dead Information 
suggests that he is somewhat out or 
touch with the present; and this, 


nil 


worthwhile, and how well the author 
hus enrried out his Intentions. 

In the matter of execution it is bard 
to fault him. He emerges as the nicest 
of men, with a style that blends a 
flowing manner with a tregodfog 
innocence of outlook.. For Mr 
Wagenknecht never forgets, or teU hu 
reaaersforj 
of his chi 
uses his memories 


nuj °n; hii^w/ es ^. ted Wooarow 
Jfpect h,s era waa to 'that 

^C at commonplace, but 


— - - unfortunately, rousj, be.lteverdlct on 

irget, that those ' tyere the da - entire enterprise: v There was 
ildhood, and ho freguenfly' ^^teiy no need to repeat Mark 
memories of what life then c u ni V an’s experiment. Wagenknecht 
wlk6U „r felt like to bring toe oast , makos it plain that he disapproves of 
vividly before us. In a Way American near i« everything that hfls happened 
Profile is a. disguised ^ . ‘dnee W 

and is pleasant; to read because Mr ■ dea i| ng with the distant past he 

Wagenknecht is so P 1 --" 

He seems to have a hi 


pleasant to. know, cahno't hefp writfog jn a sunny ,. 

. lapPY nature » a JJ^. .fcshloo. ! 

he certainly finds It hard. to say a tax® 


ngpi asuimy,.m>yvful 

AiceS Sullivflp . (who 
first two volumes 


own 
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He thus made a 
^dafo n AS 0D 10 establishing 

Jgrty the J ncw Which 

kNfcM have h- aUOnS i of ac *demic 
si2 to modify 
JJPfeWy 018 u eas ) *9 overthrow 
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companies in search of quick profits, 
but also of farmers who were hungry 
for cheap land and were happy to use 
fire to clear it. Pyne admits that only 
when the virgin limber had been 
exhausted, and agricultural settlement 
abandoned, did the great fires subside. 
The "practical experience" of "frontier 


folkways” had helped to cause massive 
destruction. Equally, it may he thanks 
only to professional foresters that the 


coastal redwoods of California remain, 
because the widely accepted 
combination of brush-burning and 

» wns proving incompatible with 
woods' survival. Or course the 
concept of fire protection existed long 
before the US Forest Service was horn, 
and in the late nineteenth century 
individuals and communities did fight 
fires as well as setting them. But the 
battles were highly selective. Pyne 
quoted a Californian of the period who 
observed, “Wherever land is occupied 
and fenced, forest fires are feared and 
fought. ... But the unoccupied public 
domain is devastated and blistered 
with impunitv." Perhaps the 
repudiation of frontier folkways was 
not such a disastrous tiling after all. 
Fire in America records a reluctant, 
gradual, uneasy realization on the part 
of Americans thal n lal\se:-jtifre 
approach to public land was causing it, 
and them, almost irreparable harm. 

For America remains what it has 
always been: a nation of fire. In lire 
Great Depression, arson became an 
epidemic in several regions where 
fire-fighting provided one of the few 
ways or earning cash; ns a result, in 
1931 parts of Idaho were placed under 
martial law, and federal troops had to 
be despatched to (he Black Hills of 
South Dakota. Even today the rate of 
death from fire in the US is 400 times 
greater than that of Britain and an 
amazing 200 times greater than that of 
Canada, a country with related 

P atterns of demography and land-use. 

ires remain what, at one level, they 
always were, for Indians, settlers and 
the inhabitants of cities alike; a rich 
source of live entertainment. Southern 
California, Pyne warns, has even 
nurtured a “cultural watershed" in 
which arson is integral; he compares its 


to that of mass murder. By 
the late I9/0s the apocalyptic ending of 
Nathanael West's The Day of the 
Locust was proving a factual prophecy, 
and fires had become “media events, a 
suburban invention". Yet perhaps this 
was not altogether surprising in a 
nation where (according to an 
advertising research report of 1968) 
Smokey the Bear was better known 
than the President. He had long been 
part of federal law; Congress passed a 
Smokey Bear Act in 1952. And he 
had successfully been exported; 
missionaries in tne Congo found that 
local children "were intensely 
interested in the bear that wore a hat, 
and wondered if all the animals in 
America wore hats". 

Smokey had in fact developed out of 
wartime propaganda. In some of his 
most suggestive pages, Pyne develops 
the intimate connection between trie 
nation's fire protection and its system 
of defence, observing (hnt "the morale 
of fire control hits waxed and waned 
with enthusiasm for. mid n sense of 
purpose by, the military”, and thnt fire 
protection and war “scent (n 
lap u similar moral energy”. The 
relationship hus its grim side. The 
technology of broadcast fire, used as an 
instrument of war by the Americuns in 
Vietnam, developed directly out of 
experience of I lie brush fields in 
southern California: in Vietnam at 
least three attempts were made to 
create mass fires by which to hum off 
vast blocks of chemical I y poisoned 
vegetal inn. Tlie “success" of these 
experiments is nn official secret, but 
some estimates indicate that UH 1,1 Kill 
acres were destroyed in this way Of 
course this was not the first or last time 
that tire has been used as u weapon. I 
win still trying to decide whether it is 
comforting to learn thal the US Army's 
experiments in the Second World War 
with the use of bats to carry chemical 
bombs were anticipated in the Book of 
Judges by Samson, who tied firebrands 
to the tails of three hundred foxes so as 
to ruin the Philistines' lands and crops. 

Occasionally Pyne's earnestness, his 
sheer enthusiasm for fire, leads him 
badly astray. He does not admit that a 
full-scale nuclear war would simply 
burn America down. Instead, he 
informs us that "The thermal pulse of 
the atom bomb not only presented fire 
research with new problems, it also 
ignited its imagination and soon led to 
new methodologies.” It seems a 
tarnished sort of silver lining to find in 
that particular cloud. 
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LUTTERWORTH 


A detailed and illuminating study 
distilled from conversations with the 
artist during the last years of his life. 

GRAHAM SUTHERLAND: 
INSPIRATIONS 

Rosalind Thuillier 
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Viewpoint: Foodstuff 


Mary Douglas 


materialism 


obliquely 


nutritional 
protects. 

But the time has come when the 


It always seemed unlikely to me Ihnt of the public appears as soon as wc. Food tastes are not conservative, little, they are offered as palliatives to 
science and technology have provided examine it. Consumer conservatism is ppod consumers are not demonstrably poverty. The poor mother gets a 
us with a modern myth-proof a prime candidate for demytholo- irrational. Nutrition education does chance of nourishing ner children it she uui lllc 

mentality. After all, we still contend gizing. Admit that the food market is n ot work. Famines are not caused by could only learn the lessons, and tne polite cover is CTac i c ; r , 0 25 

with social life's problems. Science and notoriously subject to fashion. It is a material food shortages. Tlie false rest of society can feel better about her soon be a . .»• re«nii 

technology do not relieve us of moral market (in North America) where m yth of food availability deficits as the poverty. The myth of consumer j deas res L ect to fnnri . 
responsibilities. We still need long- pizza has recently created a new causes of famines has been demolished irrationality comes near to pinning ma ke choices that are nm 

lanoe explanations of why we do what multi mil lion-dollar presence. Exotic by Amartya Sen in his study of the four responsibility for her plight on the poor phvsiolomcal orocesw in 

we do to each other, so presumably we kiwi fruit is a smart accompaniment to g reHt famines of Bengal, Bangladesh, housekeeper herself- Along these , Q g, fh T, . . * . 

also create our own myths and fish and frozen yogurt and Mexican § B hel and Ethiopia (see Poverty and lines, the idea that food is strictly what order and y with wh r ^ 

subscribe to beliefs that do not stand up tacos challenge ice-cream and fish-arid- Famines: an Essay on Entitlement and intended for nutrition has several asDects of food ch „ ipp “n iJ 

to the outsider’s scrutiny. Gradually, chips. The real surprise is that the Deprivation, 1981, reviewed in the strands of comfort at the level of st A d : ed . a i_ n .J 1 * 

over the yean, 1 have been piecing nutritionists’ belief in consumer TLS on March 5, 1982). Famines are national policy. exclusion and inclusion 'JrichSSt 2 

together a view of something inat can conservatism is so sturdy. liable to occur with good harvests and ne sajne narrow materialism has the creation of separate social worlds 

be called nutritional materialism. This „ .. , „ even in prosperity. The real causes are — *t».i o» <.„ — i .u- 

pw^liar set of beliefs seems to be . complex shifts in the legal entitlements 

fund amen lal to our civilization in the tttoliqnahty has been heavily distorts determine a person’s access to 

same way as magic taboos and their in 1,5 food. The beginnings of disaster are 

secondary elaborations prolcct commodi lies to food. For all aggravated by political and 

fundamental assumptions in so-called tastes, economic administrative mishandling. Faced 

primitive societies. Furthermore^! hey and ™ th . . the . ons ®‘ °. f . [ a ™ n( r> s3“Sequahli«, ‘abroad as' welfas Vi 

cause us to perceive the line between tn . crie r £ a,l ° n . 0Cl . , n ' «■* administrations act according to their hnm . -pi* V erv nlaces where food 

nature and failure In a peculiar way. HEJM 2 conviction that the cause hf physical iZ? 
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comtnen ta ry 


The commonplace of murder 


practical strategic value at an and the isolation of individuals. The 
international level. Food planners and official theory of food is too exclusively 


negotiators discuss programmes to 
help the poorest segments of the 
poorest countries. They know that 
unequal access to food is the result of 


concerned with physical nourishment. 
It does not take into account that the 
ordinary consuming public tries hard 
even in secular, industrial society 
to freight its food with moral, social 
and aesthetic meanings. Though 
professional food theorists are aware 
of this, their attention is diverted by 
antique, metaphysical prejudices 

hold flits nivihnlnuv hus over our loot! cnoices is our oi sicp with tne ' economic oraer must avoid poiiuta. which judge frivolous any uses of food 

milulH^ lie HR SmKJS anomic theory on which it is misdirected efforts. obstacles The more precarious the that go Beyond satisfying physical 

dose ^ * modelled because tlve food consumer is It is too crude to ask what purposes authority in the countries needing aid, needs. They may be dangerously blind 

. . h branded as someone unfitted to be left are served by these beliefs. As with the more unacceptable will be any to the causes of hunger and famine. 

Nutritional materialism assumes j n charge of his own food selection - peculiar religious prescriptions, so with conditions or interventions that But this is not their fault; they did not 

that whitt people say about food nnd SHre jy an awkward conclusion for a our peculiar ideas about the staff of threaten the sovereignty of the create the myth of nutritional 

the secular reasons they give for civilization based on a liberal life , they do not serve specific purposes developing country. This is an materialism. A myth only survives 

choosing among foods arc not to be philosophy. except to save us from having to pose important concern, as Albert Fishlow because it suits believers to assent toil 

taken more or less seriously lhan impolitic questions. Their role is to and his co-authors explain in Rich and and no one section of the population 

religious prescriptions. 'Since the latter Instead of getting interested in a cover cracks and mask incoherence in Poor Nations in the World Economy can impose its myth on the others. (II 

have no place m rood and nutrition theory of food choices (which would social institutions. All that worry about (1978). When international that were not false, nutritional 


Jonathan Keates 


piloting In Naples from Caravaggio 
u Giordano 

goyal Academy 


ItfllL&D an. JIIC naiitmai uuiiuij 3 

ifcent show of seventeenth-century 
Venetians, third-rate crusts by second- 
ate painters, and lust winter's 
Gonzaga montage at (he Victoria and 
Albert Museum are better forgotten. 
Now honour is substantially redeemed 
(via a joint initiative with Washington 


among, he pensive, frowning denizens 
slicing through the general" neck ^ fin by Caracciolo, Cavallino and 

securing purchase 1 on Ihe head *2 Eve " Sfl,va,or 

handled, faintly hysterical refinements 
- . , of Sohmena’s radiant "Madonna of the 

w . „ painterly Rosarv” 

performance, in which professionalism 

is more an affair of panache, last- 
minute versatility and a touch of 
tiuihcnlic Indian J'urbvria than the 
result of studious technical calculation. 

The severed head is one of the 



have to be n social theory) the issue is 
dodged by bringing in nutritional 
education. This idea is modelled on 
other educational forms, such ns 
training Tor job proficiency or for 
democracy. But whereas oilier 
education has its successes, the results 
or nutrition education are dishearten- 
ing. It is almost as if people did not 
want to learn. Admittedly, tiie middle 
classes who tend anyway to buy o lot of 


the irrational food purchaser is collaboration has to be protected at all education would work.) But thinking 
theoretically directed to the public at costs, mutual political criticism must be again more deeply about food will be a 
large : rich and poor both choose wrong excluded from the debates. Food has to very radical exercise. It involves deeply 
foods. But the rich tend to be actively be depoliticized so that talk about food established assumptions about social 
interested in their own nutritional can proceed. The blandest talk focuses justice, moral luck, and the intellectual 
status, so the main targets of nutrition on production and avoids the topic of contribution of the professions to the 
education are the poor. Though efforts food distribution. This is the great mainstream mythology of our society 
to educate them seem to achieve so international purpose which and soon. 


sciences, any richly symbolic 
presentation of rood has to be seen as a 
poetic frill or distraction: the real 
meaning is the hygienic one. Medical 
materialism was a harmless 
nntiquariiin exercise confined to a 
recondite handful of scholars. The 
more that food policy has important 
consequences, the more pernicious are 
its medical materialist foundations. 

The term “medical materialism'’, in uuncs *»»« wnu uuywiiy iu uuy u iui ui » « | 

William James’s use, refers to friendly education, enjoy nutritional education A TQCtP T r\T" Cll O I 

outsiders* interpretations of peculiar and even pay for it themselves, in IdoLv 1U1 O LIX VI V Cll 

beliefs. No, said the medical magazines and journals. But the 
materialist, ancient religious people whom the nutritionists would - 

prescriptions against sins and taboos most like to reach are very Redmond O’ Hanlon 
cannot be judged rational in die terms unresponsive - the needy, the isolated 
in which they are presented. But they and tne poor. It is they who eat junk 
have some solid justification as lucky foods, more cosily and less nourishing 
shots hitting good principles of than food they could be taught to 
hygiene. This food prohibit ion protects choose. The poorer the housewives 
from that disease, this other dietary arc, and the more that wise spending 
law has some other concealed hygienic on balanced nutrients could improve 


Roger Phillips 


effect and if we could know more, they 
might all be justified. When I first 
thought to argue that medical 
materialistic explanations should be 
superseded by more sociological 


their health, the less they are 
influenced by nutrition education. You 
would think that research would pay 
attention to what people who are 
supposedly so fixed in their tastes 


Mushrooms and Other Fungi of 
Great Britain and Europe 

288pp. WBrd Lock. £10.95 (Pan 
paperback, £6.95). 

0 7063 6128 8 


Pre-emptive knowledge is always a 

. _ little boring - but should you wish to 

pnnciples.l was defending the rational really like to eat; especially as it is insest clammy samples of the Shaggy species, that ergot, in the sderotia! 


governs the collection of fungi and 
tediously delays their tasting- whether 
they be sliced, mashed, boiled, fried, 
or squeezed, drop by viscid drop, into 
the Vat 69: try them on your aunts first. 
You will learn, too, turning from the 
clear visual index of representatives or 
common genera to the photographs (so 
good that even the familiar sills of the 
Peppery Milk-cap look as if they might 
ooze their own acrid-tasting milky 
droplets off the edge of the page at any 
moment), to the well-written, concise 
descriptions and histories of each 


status of religious thought from such feasible now to produce any taste or Ink Cap, the Horn of Plenty, the stage, is a “violet-black spindle-shaped 
well meant denigration. But for a long smell or combination of tastes and Chicken of the Woods, the Field and structure longitudinally furrowed up 
lime I could not detect in our own smells in any material form. Food Wood Blewits, the Giant Puff-ball, the to 1 cm long, formed in * the 



underpinning of social institutions flavours and textures please the palate, icy hands and feet and “the until late spring, when “tiny pale 
amid be exposed. It was frustrating to But the whole idea of the human palate accompanying state of deep anxiety" pinkish or purplish drumstick-shaped 
have a sociological theory of beliefs as someihmggiven in nature is patently occasioned by Death Cap poisoning; fruit bodies develop from it producing 

'*’ ron 8- palate is trained and the ten-days-delayed kidney failure thread-like asco-spores”, which infect 

therefore a social product. I_J — J *- * . c .. ». 

Furthermore, there are socia r 
pressures on the poorest housewives 

E ressures of mutual aid and open half-hitched duodenum tied by 
ospitafity which it would often be a Agarlcns xanthodermas, then Roger 
domestic disaster to ignore. These Phillips’s magnificent book will tell you 


which ought to have' universal 
application but which evidently did not 
apply to modem industrial society. 
However, our dominant ideas about 
food bid fair to match taboo theory. 
And in a serious way. 

Wherever the unravelling starts, a 
peculiar belief about food emerges that 
is firmly held in spite of weak or 
negative evidence. It is shored up by 
another as peculiar and as weakly 
supported, and this in turd is protected 


like smell of ageing Russula 
ixerampelina\ he tells us that Lactams 
uunphoraius is dried and mashed and 
used as curry powder in Germany; he 
remarks that Stropharia merderia is 
particularly fond of horse dung and 
admits that even after his researches in 
edibility remains, sensibly; unknown; 
and, despite handling some twenty live 
thousand specimens of European ninp 
he can still write with loving accuran 
even of Inocyhe patouillardic, the Red- 
staining Inocybe, whose cap isjust beJl- 
shaped, with a merely low, broad 
umbo, whose stem is conventions 
white, whose flesh is a te*}* 
undistinguished, whose taste b row, 
smell unrcmurkablc, gills adnate, 
cheilocystidia thin-walled, spore pn® 
dull and brown, beech-wood habits 
conventional, occurrence no mo 
than occasional and poison no mow. - 
than deadly. 

Perhaps he has been sustained by 
childhood memories of living witany 


pressures call forcertainkinds of food- 
stuffs. divisible and preservable and 
readily available, regardless of the 
nutritionists’ priorities. 


Educed by even a fragmentary nibble other grasses, including barley, oats, orindwrents on their fann.iwj 
social of Cortlnarltrs Specroslsslmtis; and the rye and wheat. And poisoning by S a mF as he tells us. where a the 
«ves. bow-lined oesophagus and double- Oaviceps purpurea (ergotism) autumn ."the mewt exciting activity "* 

has been recorded since the Middle mushroom collecting. I 
Ages. Outbreaks were so sudden year^ when^ we picked sevwty p™ ^ 
and inexplicable that many myths a single day ■ ■ - 

and superstitions grew up aroun ’ 


ifeplay of Neapolitan painting at the 
Royal Academy, on view until 
December 12, when it leaves for 
Washington. 

Lurid, violent, faisandd, morbidly 
mtimental and ghoulishly capricious, 
ilik lithe kind of painting which grabs 
die modem imagination for the most 
dubious of reasons. In a work such as 
Caravaggio’s “Seven Acts of Mercy", 
iith Its haunting tripartite balance 
between suavity, coarseness and 
wtuy, questions of form nnd 
Jtduuque all too easily lake second 
(bee to a primitive astonishment at the 
oMman on the left of the picture being 
breasi-fed by a hollow-cyea 
■aWserv&nt while an initially 

mpteriouspair of lumpy feet are being 
dogged out behind her. 

To terra such surprises "baroque" is 
it once dismissive and imprecise, a 
ntahift label which does nothing to 
nplain why the best of this pointing is 
ueatncal without being stagey, 
^twtisia Gentileschi’s "Judith and 
Hotofemes" from Cnpodimontc 


countless flashes of sudden violence 
3 nt the onlooker from these 
tumid canvases. For succeeding ages 
this was archetypally the world of hired 
bravos and lurking banditti, and 
Pacecco’s “Massacre of the 
Innocents", Preti’s “Feast of 
Absalom" or Cavallino ’s more 
sinisterly intimate handlingof the same 
subject all use murder as an essential 
commonplace of daily life. More 
precisely, in the Neapolitan context, it 
wus a world fragmented by disease, 
famine, earthquake and volcanic 
eruption and split in half by 
Musuniello’s revolt of 1647, whose 
effect on the contemporary 
imagination the admirable catalogue 
(edited by Clovis Whitfield and Jane 
Mnrtineau. 304pp. £5.95. 

0 297 78189 8) tends to underestimate. 


The show Hints at variety and 
comprehensiveness , but is equally 
successful in focusing upon the work of 
individual masters so as to point up the 
divereity of their range. For many 


I d sponsorship by Martini and Rossi) countless flashes of sudden violence firs? encounter ^with the elurive 
•Jam imaginative and adventurous which leap nt the onlooker from these "Master of the Annunciation in Zl 
I ifeslav of Neapolitan oaintina at the ‘umid canvases. For succeedine rnres Ch-rThlLu- t0 ,he 


Shepherds" (but can the self- 
consciously antique "Birth of the 
Virgin” from Custellamare really be 
his? It was once given to Giulio 
Romano and looks as if it ought to be 
by Rosso Fiorentino) and with 
Bernardo Cavallino, whose mercurial 
talent managed to absorb hints from 
Velazquez, Vouel and Van Dyck as 
well as Poussinesque Uaits in his later 
work, Commenaably, under the 
circumstances, Caravaggio is here 
treated more as an admired terminus 
post quern than as the exhibition’s 
central point (apart from the "Acts of 
Mercy" we are shown the 
"Flagejlation" and three disputed 
ascriptions): fnr wider coverage is 

offered to the most distinguished of 

No very singular irony, then, that the carav aggeschi Giovanni Battista 
ntury’s second half, in the wake of Caracaolo. inviting us to see in “A 



"Judith and Holuf ernes “ 


hy Henuirdn Oivalhno. 
reviewed here. 


from 


exhibition 


century 

the 1656 plague, should have witnessed* 
;i perceptible softening of approach 
among its artists, so that Preti and 
Giordano, in their celebratory 
treatments of the city’s liberation from 
■suffering, reach towards a kind of 
luminous optimism unimaginable 


Miracle of St Anthony”, whose 
gymnnstic angel, a brilliant 
compositional afterthought, vaults 
towards the inclined figures below out 
of a reverberating brown gulf, the hand 
of a resolute original rather than a glib 
pHSticheur. 


Something lost in the translation 

the message of much of this show, makes his close-up of the sun's surface, 

Lucy Ellmann “ D: — — -* ’ — 


tot Italians 1960-1982 
%wardGallery 


Im -WM (ut the 
Ottlleiy until January y) is a 
work of CiftlitV-OlU! 

tiowiJ?^? during the Just twenty- 
2 ? ar *.- K features therefore video 


the message of much of this show, 

though with variable success. Piero „ 

Manzoni, in his “Achromes”, mixture of matter and energy. Emilio 

simplifies the approach to an Isgrd's blacked out books nave been 

awareness of materials by sticking compared to the reduction of buildings 
unusual ones (such as glass wool and and landscape to characterless bulk in 
polystyrene pellets) onto traditional Christo’s ' packaging of the 

g icturc formats, out his "Magical environment. Isgrd suppresses written 
ase", a wooden pedestal supporting information in favour or the visual lay- 
Uvo odour-ealing shoe pads (no bronze out in which such information is 
figure to be seen), mocks his own taste customarily conveyed. But unlike 
for lively materials (alive enough to Christo, words sometimes remain 
walk mvny, in this case) as much as it uncensored, proposing entirely new 


The effect of alien styles upon u 
cosmopolitan community, where the 
arrival of a Caravaggio or an Artemisia 
made an immediate impact, shows best 
in the bizarre apparition, amid the 
beards, intters and mortuary gloom, of 
a single Rubens, "The* Feast of 
Hcroa, which arrived in the cilv fn 
1640. and had an abiding influence on 
the Neapolitan milliner. The 
iriumphant incongruity of its 
sumptuous textures and glowing colour 
in the southern Burouue context makes 
an inspired juxtaposition: the subject. 
Salome’s exultation over John the 

7 Baptist’s head with a buxom Herodius 

The Wheel of Lotto , a vigorous and a faintly sickened l-lerod looking 
nntiire nf matter »nH rm>mv Frmim on, now appears quintessential^ 

Neapolitan, but is seems to have been 
this picture which stamped the “bloody 
banquet” theme un the fancy of Preti . 


Cavallino and 
native cliche. 


(heir followers ns a 


niouglt. as Sir Harold Acu*n’*> 

R retace in the catalogue reminds us. 

■iplcs was n Spanish city both in 
custom sintl allegiance, a distinctive 
loci 1 1 idiom, acrid hut arresting, 
dominates the entire display. It is seen 
as Powerfully in Preti’s "Almsgiving ’, 
with its sinister trio of seugnizzi against 
a turbid sky. ns in the glistening mouth 
of Cava Ih no's Judith or Guarinos 
coquettish St Agatha; as potently 
expressed in the trumperv 
magnificence of Francanzano’s S’t 
Catherine as among the filthy feet of 
the anonymous “Annunciation” 
master’s shepherds or in the 
Parthenopean thoughtfulness on the 
face of his "Girl with a Rose". 


HdtkwiL a mercrorc viueo wuix mvny, in mis case; as muen us u uncensori , , _ w 

Tarred! Wc " ns P u ‘ n 'in8& by derides artistic aspirations In general, meanings for Isgi&’s manipulated 

d ncntc , sculptures hy With none of Manzoni's wit, Agostlno encydopa “ ‘ * ‘ ‘ ~ 

JwPOmodoro and Mnnzonl. But •• ? ~ , “~ J 1 ~ ’ A, - r 


though 

WiotB, 


by secondary elaborations- Wc end ^ osl j*? the uses oi tood nrc prttend* W "are entirely our own 

A,. of unlikely !"**>«?« respnmibilfty. mUrtn^ooE 

mtucarta, say, finely polished, red- 
lopped. seemingly succulent as a plum 
(although spoiled a little, it must be 
admitted, by its covering of distinctive, 
white, pyramidal warts) holds out not 
only the promise of its common name, 
the Fly Agaric, so called because when 
broken into beakers of medieval milk it 
is said to have stupifted medieval flies, 
but also the certainty of Dionysian 
visions; Bacchic disorders, a divine 


of food 


all you need to know for your survival, 
and far more. 

It will enable you, for instance, to 
indulge in the making of those quiet, 
adult, moral choices which theologians 


which vaguely sustain one another. Let 
us stnrt with the idea widespread 
among nutritionists that the ordinary 
member of the public is i rrulinnal in his 
food habits. This claim is that if he were 
rational he would choose the most 
nutritious, cost-effective foods. There 
is an echo or burrowing here from the 
idea of consumer irrationality in 
economics, but with a big difference. 
In economic theory, consumer 
irrationality is a minor residual 
element; by and large, consumer 
bchavjout accords sufficiently well 
with economic rational principles. But 
when the concept is translated to food 
policy, public [(rationality looms very 
Jarge. Tlie consumer buys (he wroug 
foods and wastes the good ones. He is 
stubbornly conservative and blind to 
his own advantage- According to the 
nutritionists' complaints, the industrial 


nutritional materialism ignores. In the 
lost four or five years, the offices of 
ICAF ( the International Commission 
for the Anthropology of Food, which is 
an organ of the 1 ntcmalional Union of 
Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences - IUAES) have made 
approaches to big 1 foundations 
especially known to be supporting food 
research. They were repeatedly told 
that the main cause of famine and 
hungc r in the world is food availability. 
Therefore 
devoted to 
increase food production. The central 
myth is that pepple arc hungry because 
there is not enough. food to go round; 
Add tills hivd-to-dislodge idea to the 


affliction, which was widely believed 
to be a divine punishment on 
sinners. Such were the beliefs and 
symptoms of the disease that for 
Centuries it was commonly known as 
Holy Fire. The poisoning can take 
two forms: that 'of a, burning 
sensation In. the limbs followed by 
their becoming gangrenous due to 
the constriction of blood vessels, or 
affecting the mind causing 
hallucinations, psychotic behaviour 
' and convulsions. 

The random distribution 
complete Infections 
from a theoloi 



botanical name* by . , P? a “j w 
genera, glossary of terms, ap 
instructions on the making 
prints, the drying of speamens 
use of chemicals, this book * » 
triumph. 

Fungi, by the *{?**, ftod 
developed far enough 
them, have already 
numbers of spores, wd ® 
collected without threat 


separated Into thcmnlic 
SR ‘1* "Azzernmento" 
& rS. °. 2cro >- these works face 

mprotecHlik public essentially 
i by context, familiarity, or 

JW» a $ c - The 

bpMridn w d0es What 11 cnn 

^kW pr S uc (! 0ns additional 
K [jjst, but has no Index or 

incs 

_ jrigh'. 

2®*aiL'J!5 n * f recem trends 


. - . ...cyclopaedias, in the style of Tom 
Bonuhimi stretches his painted Phillips’s A Humunmt. Concetto 
ennvases over awkward hidden shapes. Rozatti too enjoys the distancing effect 
This accentuates material qualities of of using ready-made materials, in his 
canvas merely by unsettling the “From the Suicide by Grosz*’. The 
spcctntor. Dnvide Borlanl, one of the image of a distressed woman lying on 
CJruppo T kinetic artists, concentrates her back Is repeated . forty times, 
on less conventional means, using accompaiuedbyvariousassortmentsof 
hidden circling magnets to spark off- every-dav objects - plastic flowers, 
strange activity ana stellar formations' light bulbs, mirrors, slippers, oread 
in fur-llke metal filings, digged up roils. With region, though, the 
from a moonscppe-llke pile. Materials . human inctun of all thU beems to seem 
are emphasized too here by , their comic-- both she and her shiny objects 
negation or ' . inapprpprlateness. Incur Pozzatl s ridicule. 

Mario ScfnTano’s . T*i\Dqn 1 t .Love" a programme of video films shown 
Nature’’ , for Instance, with its dripped' faery two htturs tackles the question of 
— "nutnntv and l 0 ^, rouc {, (jot^lbm th? viewers , can. 

- l - - i.i j ~ '-i ' .vu'l koala Rank 


collected wunoui in.w 
. futures: always remembd^^ ^ 
,° f . great wealth of sP^jji®ii|tof 
, . >y. matched by an equivalenL^Vj 

SmmSwK 

o the problem of how tS. JSS^ 1 ’ «nnen short with'oi actually having^. 


awakening to (he possession of a 
central nervous system so stimulated 
that a mere tweak of the will would 
launch, you into spaefe. But do such 
pleasures weigh heavier in (he balance 


three Ideas of consumer irrationality, ... 

conservatism in food tastes and. *SJ E r °bability of 

worthwhfloness Of 
nutrition education 


agriculture, 


amputate the legs of every man and irfdmead sav as the-Vjciviw*-;::^ 
woman on -earth; but for centuries £55 
ergot was also used by humbler f f g t 
executives, like midwives, to stimulate But R°% er 
contractions in Childbirth: and It is now. P r ^^ : 

i iwu ioaica wiu. «ncr iiioki. R — — •■••j known to: comprise a mixture of - “ e von fare' own 

of spending. ' .on ^ 5C ~ fl‘8bteft»Ktipn7 Because there .powerful chemicals, IndiSSg some &***& 

. .... ion for the poorest Z speak ,‘ « the substances which are Sted fo T ^n riaturtHst.': Qn tW 

classes -each idea draws on the basic ?g£5*J*. <^“aln, and others Which are used 

which war^yg^^M- 
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Bernard levin 

SPEAKING UP 
A successor to Taking Sides, 
with more of the beat of his 
journalism. 'The most 
remarkable journalist of 
our time.* Philip Toynbee. 
‘The nearest thing to a 
national institution.’ 
Christopher Booker. 
0224017292 £8.50 


Clive Junes 

GLUEDTOTHEBOX 
The third and last selection 
from his ten years as the 
Observer's television critic, in 
which he wsb twice named 
Critic of the Year and gained a 
huge public extending to many 
unable to watch the 
programmes he wrote about. 

November 25. 
0224020668 £7.95 


James fos 

WHITE MISCHIEF 
lb be s erialised in three parts 
in the Sunday Times - an 
investigation of the scandal in 
Happy Valley in 1941, 
resulting in the unsolved 
murder of Lord Erroll, 
which became a full-scale 
quest first for Cyril Connolly 
and (hen, after his death, for 
James Fox. November 18. 

0224017314 £8.95 


H.V.f.Whistone 

THE ILLICIT 
ADVENTURE 
The first fully documented 
account of the Arab Bureau 
and the Middle East spy 
networks of live European 
nations in theFirst World War, 
including the previously 
undisclosed day-to-day 
diaries of Colonel Parker (first 
cbief of the Arab Bureau) 
which throw new light on the 
T. E. Lawrence escapades. 

Illustrated. 544 pages. 

0 224 01582 6 £16.50 


Fiction 

William 

Wharton 

A MIDNIGHT CLEAR 
The author of Birdy has 
written what the Guardian 
describes as 'the most original 
combat book since Cateh-27. 
0 224 020501 £7.50 ' 

Elizabeth 

North 

ANCIENT ENEMIES 
A funny yet terrifying novel 
about adolescence, by the 
author of Dames . 
0224020528 £7.95 

Emma Tennant 

QUEEN OF STONES 
Her most ambitious novel, a 
schoolgirl variation on the 
theme of Lord of the Flies. 
0224020617 £6,95 


commentary 



Liberties with a legend 


D. D. R. Owen 

The Song of Roland 
Translated by C. H. Sisson 

BBC Radio 


The Song of Roland was the audio- 
visual event of its age. Through the 
mcantatory art of the jongleur, 
countless medieval audiences 
participated in Us dire action and 
brilliant scenes rich in colour, high in 
emotional charge, impressive in their 
stylized dignity. That the BBC was to 
present a full version was an exciting 
prospect. For seven sessions our home 
would become our castle, and we could 
hope to catch something of the 
experience that once fired 
imaginations and left its mark on 
centuries of literature, standards of 
honour and integrity, and even on 
recorded history. 

Sixty years after the Conquest, 
William of Malmesbury claimed the 
Song had been struck up at Hastings to 
inspire the Norman troops. Wace later 
named the minstrel ns Toillefer- a nice 
irony, since this character is first met 


opening the battle in the early Carmen 
de Hastingae Proelio and can be shown 
to be patterned on Roland himself. In 
fact the Carmen was much indebted to 
the Song, both for certain incidents and 
for the protraya! of William and 
Harold, shown respectively in terms of 
Roland and Charlemagne or of 
Ganelon and Marsiiie; andsome of this 
has crept into the mainstream of 
English history. In literature and 
legend, the Roland's influence was 
stamped not only on the medieval epic 
but even on courtly romance; and it is 
likely that King Arthur with his 
illustrious nephew and company of the 
Round Table achieved immortality at 
[cast in part as British rivals to 
Charlemagne, Roland and the peers. 

Such was the astonishing power of a 
legend which, inspired by a humiliating 
military setback , grew eventually into a 
heroic drama of triumph in disaster. 
But whatever its exemplary function as 
a vehicle for feudal ideals, it could 
never have caught the Middle Ages by 
the throat had it not come into the 
hands of a poet of genius using a rich, 
resonant language with unparalleled 
skill. Basic to his art was his 
manipulation of sound: (he beat of the 
verse, the acoustic exploitation of 


repeated elements, formulae, phrases, 
and a tempo varying with the mood 
from the breathless evocation of battle 
as a ritualized “dance of death" to the 
slow anguish of a lament for the dead- 
and through it all the almost hypnotic 
rhythm of the assonating decasyflable. 

To attempt an “authentic” 

E resentation with a single reciter would 
ave been a tremendous challenge to 
translator, producer and performer, 
but one the BBC could have met, given 
the right text. Sadly (some might think 
prudently) it has been declined, the 
script being read by a number of actors 
ana supplemented by the occasional 
intervention of attractively atmospher- 
ic music (composed by Nigel 
Osborne), scored for several 
instruments, not the solitary jongleur's 
fiddle. . 

The result is disappointing, although 
it may be the best tnat could have been 
done, given the nature of C. H. 
Sisson's translation. His concern has 
not been to reproduce the strong pulse 
of the verse or its subtler aural effects. 
His lines of uneven length, usually 
paired together with rhyme, 
approximate rhyme or assonance, 
remind us that a poet has passed this 
way, but leave no impression of vibrant 


Your whole range of faces 


T. J. Binyon 

Smiley's People 

BBC TV 

Just before nine o’clock the Monday 
before lost Karla (Patrick Stewart) 
dropped, with heavy symbolism, the 
famous gold-plated cigarette lighter 
once given by Ann Smiley (Si An 
Phillips) to her husband George (Alec 
Guiness) on to the cobbles of West 
Berlin, so bringing to an end nn action 
which had begun with the sinister 
approach of Oleg Kirov (Dudley 
Sutton) to Madame Ostrakova (Eileen 
Atkins) on a Paris pavement six weeks 
before. Smiley's People is certainly a 
sumptuous spectacle. Production 
values are sky-high: Hamburg is, 
indubitably, Hamburg; Berne Berne. 
The title sequence is mysterious and 
enthralling; the music, composed and 
conducted by Patrick Gowers, 
insidious but unobtrusive- Yet, for all 
that, something is amiss. 

In a medium which cannot even 
refrain from plumping out Pride and 
Prejudice with extraneous material it is 
rare to And a text treated with the 
reverential fidelity that is brought to 
bear on the original in this production. 
Initial anfractuosities of exposition 
are ironed out, but apart from this 
each dialogue, each setting, adheres to 
the author’s words with fanatical 
scrupulosity. So much so. indeed, that 
the most minor deviation comes to be 
scrutinized wiih the kind of attention 
thm a Kxemlinologtst brings to bear on 
a new ordeT of faces in the annual 
photograph of the Central Committee. 

It is not too difficult to see why the 
authors of the screenplay - John 
Hopkins and John 1e Carre himself - 
should have decided not to allow the 


out clearly some aspects in which the 
television production is superior to the 
book. Portentous descriptions - "In 
the religious light between dawn and 
morning his black waistcoat and white 
collar had the glint of the soutane" - 
and attempts at the demotic - "Not one 
face at all actually, the Superintendent 
reflected . . . More your whole range 
of faces. More your patchwork of 
different ages, people and 
endeavours" - are replaced by simple, 
unselfregarding camera shots. And the 
author’s love for constructing facile 

E arallels in characters and situations - 
is chief weapon of irony since The Spy 
Who Came hi Front The Cold - 
becomes less obvious when the 
evidence is not set down on the page, 
but mumbled in through the window of 
a taxi , or uttered gently in a moment of 
self-communion. 

On the other hand the novel's 
gradual but irresistible acceleration in 
pace from convoluted introduction to 
simple climax and coda is in no way 
achieved on the screen: there is no 
more urgency in the final episode than 
in the first. The method which worked 


supremely well for Tinker Tailor 
Soldier Spy, a puzzle of superimposed 
riddles, tails wneti applied to a much 
more linear structure: Smiley's quest 
for his “black Grail”. 

Tiie earlier series established 
beyond any doubt that Guinness was 
Smiley, Smiley Guinness, and this has 
been more than borne out over the pasi 
weeks. The confusion which this 
identification introduces into the 
distinction between art and life seems 
to have affected the playing of some of 
the other principals, who have gone for 
the larger than life-size portrayal. 
Perhaps only Michael Lonsdale as 
Grigoriev, a Russian clown from the 
Soviet Embassy in Berne, brings this 
off successfully. 

Whither now, however7 The BBC 
can hardly - even if it could afford the 
cost - backtrack to The Honourable 
Schoolboy and swing through south- 
east Asia in the steps of Jerry 
Westerby. It looks, therefore, as if we 
might have seen the last of Smiley: 
which is definitely a sad thought. 


chant or song. With the original's 
acoustic finery thus stripped away it 
is doubly important that the dignity of 
its substance be maintained a 
responsibility that Sisson, despite 
many happy touches, has not always 
met. 3 

His search for rhyme or the next best 
thing is partly to blame, producing such 
infelicities as a pagan’s vaunt “As sure 
as eggs are eggs/The twelve peers 
won't stay on their legs” or Ganelon’s 
request of Charlemagne "Give me 
your blessing./Since I must go, no poiAt 
in messing , while the improbable 
rendering of “Anseis !i tiers'’ U 
“Anseis 7 Who is so full of his own 
fleas”. One wonders at times if such 
oblique versions are due to caprice or 
to misunderstanding. There are 
certainly some mistranslations, 
ranging from the relatively minor (a 
plural for a singular, for instance, that 
obscures the sense) to the serious, as 
when Roland's “Oliver, brother, you I 
must not fair becomes “Oliver, you 
are my brother but I / Have failed you." 

One further example shows how 
Sisson's free method can combine in a 
few lines mistranslation, gratuitous 
addition, an element of whimsically 
inappropriate interpretation, and a 
general lowering of tone. Ganelofl 
Bluntly speaks Charlemagne's 
ultimatum to his arch-enemy. Should 
Marsiiie reject the terms, he will be 
seized and brought to Aix. 1 translate 
literally: '“YoiTlI be flung on a 
wretched pack-animal. There you'll be 
condemned to lose your head. Our 
emperor sends you this letter.' He 
delivers it into the pagan's right hand.” 
Sisson's version runs: 

“He says you would 
Go on a donkey like a load of wood. 
There you would lose your head. You'd 

better 

Have a look ai ihc emperor’s letter." 
And with that he hands it over 
Like a billet-doux from a lover. 

This, to be fair, does not pretend to 
be a scholarly translation for experts. 
For many listeners no doubt it provides 
a few hours of pleasurable 
entertainment; and it may tickle the 


palate of some for further exploration 
of medieval legend. Yet the BBC could 
have produced a passable, and more 
stirring, version. The evidence is in 
their splendid 1966 programme A 
Bayeux Tapestry, which was threaded 
through with extracts from the Roland 
(in Scott-MoncriefPs translation) and 
opened with some lines of the original 
delivered with truly epic panache. 


Development of a property developer 


hook, but to have him sacked by Saul 
Endcrby (Bnriy Foster), the brutally 
single-minded Whitehall warrior who 
heads the Circus. And it Is also easy lo 
sec why tlmt “prim, pretty graduate 1 ' 
Molly Meakin (Lucy Fleming) was 
imported into the story front The 
Honourable Sdntolboy and made to 
play an entire scene with Enderby's 
right hand resting on the back of her 
neck. But it were easier. to conjecture 
what song the sirens sang, or what 
name Achilles assumed when he hid 


Harold Hobson 

Stephen Fagan 
T he Hard Shoulder 
Hampstead Theatre 


Toby Savage, beautifully groomed, is 
impeccable in appearance and has the 
advantage of being played by Peter 
Blythe, looking like tne captain of all 
the hosts of the steel-true and the 
blade-straight. But - lie is, if not a 
leper, at any rate a property developer; 
and perhaps even Naaman, from the 
height of nis diseased pride and his 
■ flcsn-corruptcd glory, would have 
despised him. 

Despite my pleasure, early in The 
Hard Shoulder, at seeing Mr Blythe at 
a great height (actually on a roof-top), 
and joined almost immediately by the 
engaging and wickedly witty Simon 
Jones as his architect, menially defying 


even Nancy Meckler’s beautifully 
nuanced direction, I feared the worst. 


3uhk ms anciis MiiiK. or wnai fi,- »_ ■ " , ; — - — . apeecnes 

name Achilles assumed when he hid p aJ [ of a property and temp 

umong women, than to interpret the cer , la , m the thrill 

subtle thinking behind the fact that m ’ CIC ^ S ’ and th ® power in 


Toby Esterhase (Bernard Kenton j 
drives round Berne , not in "a green 
Citroen deux -chevaux, .. Geneva 

registration”, as la Id down in the book, 
but in a blue Renault 4. , ‘ 


guarantee of boredom . dichfis, and the 
* ear y . . repetition of moral 
; denunciations that have been made a 
thousand times before to the effect that 
the middle classes are avaricious, 
• rocJat. patasites. who’ are 


The closeness to (he Original brings! and mUeuria^welf' ' l -‘ b ? ,erCTS ’ 

• - '■ ••• •' •*. *' - K,; 


The reason for the monotony of 
much modern drama is simply that tile 
now twenty-six-year-old school of 
dramatists fancy themselves as 
sociologists, but are no great shakes a9 
historians, which enables them to 
clamour for the restoration of the past 
without feeling guilty as reactionaries. 
Mr Fagan, however, is not exactly like 
that, and he has therefore been 
condemned for not really kicking out at 
the middle class. He does not bother to 
reiterate such received truths as that 
property developers are frequently 
unscrupulous, and often, fox purely 
selfish reasons, cause great evil. 
Instead, while in no way concealing 
that behind the splendid facade of 
Toby Savage ihe rats are at work 
gnawing away at the breadth and 
boldness of his imagination, Fagan 
concentrates on the more exciting and 
unexpected fact that even a property 
developer may find himself as much at 
bay as Macbeth, and that then his 
behaviour becomes a matter of deep 
dramatic interest, 

Before this point is reached Fagan 
writes some thoughtful and effective 
speeches on such subjects as the futility 
and temptation of worldly possessions; 
the thrill and sense at superhuman 
power in exceeding the speed lfmit on 
any motorway that does not run 
through your own house and garden; 
the luminous glamour of watching the 
•flames leap out frpm a building you 

peculiar- 

and too little realized sensitivity ^ of 
> rti b>re of gimcrack buildcfr. Ono ot 


these speeches is delivered wUbgeiille 
humour by Simon Jones; w°m“ “5 
Peter Blythe with mounting blooo 
pressure; and the other two w tfl * 
clouded, groping mystery by rwap 
Bird as a squatter WW* 
metamorphosis of character Is worm 
dose attention. .. 

Perhaps Fagan brings in 


luuim gum yuu iuvu* *•- j-'- 

commit a crime, believe that you 
actually committed it, and then-bm 
that you are at least wdimcaih 
Innocent because in fact it 
committed by someone you nevere»v 
suspected, and entirely indepentW 
of anything you yourself have JW; 
The danger of the too long conunuwj| ; 
of the jokes is that - as on thepig" . 
was present - they will enpouraa ■ 
unsophisticated 


hysterical laughter (hat fails t0 — . j, , 
when the crisis comes. No 
mqre distressing in a ^eatre 
. delighted shrinks 
audience that Is thoroughly 
itself sometimes greets P^^iJS^bV 1 . 1 • 
entirely serous- The 
Savage's guilt is;of couHe /. 
indeed-’ and/at. the yja$ ' 




What’s happening 
at Harvester now 


A GREAT DEAL! Wu continue to combine taste and judgement wilh 
quality, and lululleclittil significance with very lively marketing. This now 
list doiuonsIrntu.N our current initiatives: several new series - many books 
originated In cheap paperbacks - tliu successful develop mon tor WhealshunPs 
social science list - highly distinguished and strong selling Cognitive Science 
books -fin) expansion of Women's Studios -and prlzewinningquality fiction. 
Plus a microform program inu of Immense ambition and range, acknowledged 
as □ loader in quality itnd viiluu. Our publications continue lo receive wide re- 
view attention - os books and films that will last. The Press continues to be 
successful and buoyant. Wo welcome new proposals for books and also 
suggestions for sourcos we should make available on microfilm. Thank you. 
too, to all our friends for their support and encouragement this year- wo look 
forward to the next! 

John Spiers, Chairman und Publisher. 


NEW PAPERBACK SERIES 

Harvester New 


NEW PAPERBACK SERIES 

Key Women 
Writers 


Editor: KELVIN EVEREST Editor. SUE ROE 


Tjarvoster New Readings are a 
-lx new kind of critical introduc- 
tion to English writers, rospunsivelo 
the new bunrings that have roundly 
emerged in lilornry analysts. . 
Forthcomin g: Chaucer by David Aevs 
and Uni la MiicFiirliuie. Wordsworth 
by Paul Hamilton. Dickens by Kate 
Flint. George EUolhy Simon Owitilh. 
Shakespeare by Kinman Rymi._ 

H Jane Austen, 
Feminism and 
Fiction 

MARGARET KIKKHAM 

Senior Lucturnr. Bristol Polytechnic 

November 1 982 

0 7100 (1427 X C1H.95 

~M Langiui[,i.i as 
Living Form In 
Nineteenth- 
Century Poetry 

ISOBEL ARMSTRONG 
Pro/wMor oj English, Un|vorslly of 
Southampton 

Just published 

o 71 OB 0350 8 £18.95 


The Collected 
Papers of 
Muriel Bradbrook 


1 - Artist and Soalely In' 

Elizabethan England. Just- '■ | 
published. O' 71 08 0391 5. 
£18.95 

2 - Women and literature, 

1 779-1982. November 1982. 

0 7108 0401 6. £18.95 ' • ' 

3 - Dramatic' Forms In the Ag6 of 

Shakespeare. 0 7108 0406 7. 
Forthcoming, 1983- 


A n important now original pupor- 
back series bv major worn mi 
critics nn the key women writers - 
representing a challenge to the re- 
lationship botyvnen feminist theory 
and literary criticism. Each book 
considers from a revisionist 
perspective a major woman writer 
established within the mainstream 
of the literary tradition. The status of 
feminist aspects of the author’s work 
is ossnssed and roLunsidured. En- 
glish, American and European writ- 
ers are included in the series. 

Forthcomin g: George Eliot by 

Gillian Beer (Spring 1983, PAPER- 
BACK 071080511 X, price lobe an- 
nounced). Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing (Angela Leighton), Iris Murdoch 
(Deborah Johnson). Jano Austen 
(Maud Elhnann), Charlotte Bronte 
(Penny Boumellia), Gertrude Stain 
(Cotharine Stimpaonh 

I The Attack on 
Literature and 
Other Essays 

RENfiWELLEK 
Sterling Professor Emerit us of 
Comparative Literature, rale 
November 1982 .... 
PAPERBACK 0 7108 0469 5 £5.95 
Cloth 0 7108 0464 4 £18.95 

■ Writing and 
the Body 

GABRIEL JOSIPOVICI ' ' 
Reader in English. Sussex University 
0 7108 0495 4 £15.95 Available 

Philosophers in 
Context , 


Harvester 
Cog nitive Science 

In-house Editor: 

SIMON PETTIFAR 

T he publisher of Douglas Hnf- 
stadtor's Ciidef. KsiJior. flurli: 
An Kternal (iuldi'ii Itmid ami 
Hoisted lor ami Donnell, The Mind's 
I: i''nntusios uml Mejli'ctimis on Self 
tmrii Soul, we continue In originate 
major now books in this fluid ami in- 
vite submissions. 

I The Universe 
Within: 

A New Science 
Explores the 
Human Mind 

MORTON HUNT 
Just published 

0 7108 0437 7 £U!.!I5 

H Windows on 
the Mind: 

Reflections on the 
Physical Basis of 
Consciousness 
ERICHARTH 

Professor of Physics. Symnisr 

University 

Just published 

0 7108 0477 6 01.05 

I Infinity and 
the Mind: 

The Science and 
Philosophy of the 
Infinite 
RUDY RUCKER 

flandoiph-Mocon Women's Collage. 

Virginia 

Just published 

0 7108 0461 X £12.95 

I Einstein’s 
Space and Van 
Gogh’s Sky: 

Physical Reality arid 
Beyond 

LAWKENCELbSHAN 

Research Psychologist 

HENRY MARGENAU 

pmfHsfior Emeritus of Physics anti 


Professor Emeritus g f Phy 
Natural Philosophy,' Vale 

March 1983 : 1 

-0 7108 0520 9 £12.95 


H Still Harping 
on Daughters: 

Women and Drama in 
the Age of Shakespeare 

LISA JARDINE 

Fi*llim\ /r.siis Ciilicgi-. ( juubiiilgi' 

Winter I ‘18200 71(111 O-Hli it £18.115 


Les Fleurs du 


Mai 


CHARLES IIAUUKLAIRK 

A New Troii.slulimi of llu.'Uiinipluh 
Text liv /{jrjuirii ffiMViinl 

November 1982 

it 7 urn o-ir*«} >t 1 15.115 


■ Consequences 
of Pragmatism: 
Essays, 1972-1980 

RICHARD RORTY 

Kern m Prof'i'Miomf Philosophy. 
I’uiVivsily id Virginia 
Nnvi'itiln.-r I0H2 

PAl'KltDAt'.K i) 7 11 w n-ltm Krt.Hft 
Hindi It 7 l 111! (1411.1 J £211.011 

I Margins of 
Philosophy 

JACQUES DERRIDA 

Pro.fes.vir nf History of Philosophy, 
Ei off Nnnmile Siifiiirieure 

November 1982 
0 71 US 0454 7 £1H.!(5 


Quality Fiction 


■ Estella: Her 
Expectations 

A Novel 

SUE ROE 

0 7108 0465 2 £8.95 Available 

'’Potentially one ol the most brilliant 
additions to English fiction far a 
long lime.'* 

ROBERT N YE. The Guardian 

1 Dying, In 
Other Words 

MAGGffiGEE 

0 71080030 4 £7.95 

Selected for Bos! of. You ng British - 
Novelists Promotion, February 1983 












Wheat 

,\ MKMUKK ( IK TF IF- > lAMl'KSTKK PRESS OKI )l H* 

A MAJOR NEW PUBLISHER IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Director of Publications: Edward Elgar 


W HEATSHEAF BOOKS is a major now publisher lathe social sciences. 

World-famous authors are strongly represented in the list, together 
with new writers whose work will make a significant impact. With a continu- 
ing emphasis on quality, wo plan further and immediate rapid growth - par- 
ticularly in economics and political science. 

Wo beliove In creative marketing aad are huppy to otter inspection copies of 
(tin now and forthcoming textbooks. 

Wo offer a personal and efficient service anil moko new ideas available in low- 
cost paperback. Authors are the lifeblood of n publishing house, and we wel- 
come new proposals. 

Edward Elgnr. 1)1 metor of Publications. 


■ Sleepers, 
Wake! 

Technology and the 
Future of Work 

BARRY JONES 

Aiistniiian Shadow Minister /or 
Science nnd Technology 

Just published 

PAPGffffACK 0 7108 0423 7 £4.95 
Cloth 0 7100 0418 0 £15.05 

I Politics, 

Power and 
Revolution: 

An Introduction to 
Comparative Politics 

P. A. R. CALVERT 

Header in Politics, University of 
So ulhomp Ion 
November 1982 

PAPERBACK 0 7100 0167 X £4.95 
Cloth 0 7108 01 B6 3 £18.95 

I Policy 
Dynamics 

BRIAN HOGWOOD 

Cent re /or the St udv of Public Policy. 
University of Strathclyde 

B. GUY PETERS 

Centre for Public Policy Studies, 
Tulone University. Louisiana 
November 1982 
0 7108 0177 7 £20-00 

H Surviving 
Divorce: 

Fathers and the Child 

PETER AMBROSE 
Lecturer in Urban Studius, 
University oj Sussbx 

JOHN HARPER 

Staff Development Official for the 
Prorinrion Service 

RICHARD PEMBERTON 

Senior Clinical Psychologist, 
Sussex Awn Health Authority 
February 1983 
0 7108 0378 8 £12.05 


■ Who’s Who in 
Economics: 

A Biographical 
Dictionary of Major 
Economists, 1700-1980 

MARK BLAUG (ed.) 

Professor of Economics of 
Education, University of London 
Institute of Education 

PAUL STURGES (ed.) 

Lecturer in Library nnd information 
Studies, Uni versify of Loughborough 

December 1 982 

0 71DB01254 £50.00 

■ The Economic 
Imagination 

PETER EARL 

Lecturer in Economics. University of 
Stirling 

April 1983 

PAPERBACK 0 7108 0189 6 £7.95 
Cloth 0 7108 01B4 5 £18.95 

H Controlling 
the Economic 
Future: 

Policy Dilemmas in a 
Shrinking World 

MICHAEL STEWART 
Reader In Political Economy, 
University College, London. 

May 1983 

PAPERBACK 0 710B 0187 4 £4.95 
Cloth 0 7108 0182 3 £16.95 

H Labour and 
Socialism: 

A History of the British 
Labour Movement 
1867-1974 

JAMES HINTON 
Senior Lecturer in History. 
University < if Won v irk 
February 1883 

PAPERBACK 0 7100 0104 X £4.95 
Cloth 0 7108 0154 8 £18.95 , 



■ Social Justice 
and Public Policy 

A. B. ATKINSON 

Professor o/ Economics, London 
School of Economics 
November 1Q82 
0 7108 0134 3 £40.00 


I Sociology and 
Socialism 

T. B. BOTTOMORE 

Professor of Sociology, University 

of Sussex 

Forthcoming 

PAPERBACK 0 7108 0235 8 £4.95 
Cloth 0 7100 0230 7 £15.95 


■ People, States 
and Fear: 

The National Security 
Problem in 

International Relations 

BARRY BUZAN 

Lecturer in International Studies. 

University of Warwick 

May 1963 

PAPERBACK 0 710801068 £5.95 
Cloth 0 7108 0101 7 £18.95 


H State and 
Nation in the 
Third World: 

The Western State and 
African Nationalism 
ANTHONY D. SMITH 

Senior Lecturer in Sociology, 
London School of Economics 
January 1983 

PAPERBACK 0 7108 0180 0 £5.95 
Cloth 0 7108 0199 8 £15.95 


Check list of 

recent 

publications 


The Philosophy of Schooling, by 
Robin Barrow 

PAPERBACK 0 7108 0100 B 
£3.95 

ClolliO 7108 0105 B £15.05 
Social Policy in the Third World: 
The Social Dilemmas of Under- 
development, by Stuart MacPher- 
son 

0 7108 019B 5 £18.95 

Understanding Keynes, by John 
Fendor 

0 71GB 0110 6 £15.95 

The International Economy and 
Industrial Development: Trade 
and Investment In the Third 
World, by R. Be] lance, laved 
Ansuri and Hans Singer 
0 71GB 0074 6 £22.50 

. Employment, Economics and 
Technology; Tho Impact of Tech- 
nicel Change on tho Labour 
Market, by Charles Cooper and 
John Clarke 

Q 7108 0157 2 £12.95 

An Introduction to : Macro- - 
economic Pol Icy, by Howard Vanq 
and J. C. Thompson ■ • ' , ’ 

PAPERBACK 0 71oh 0135 l £6,05 ' 
^ Cloth 0 7108 Q13Q n £20.00 ■ 


■ Feminist 
Theory: 

A Critique of Ideology 

NANNERL O. KEOHANE (ed.) 

President of Wellesley College 

MICHELLE Z. ROSALDO (ed.) 
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Anthropology, Stanford University 

BARBARA G. GELPI (ed.) 

Editor, 'Signs' 

November 1982 

PAPERBACK 0 7108 0444 X £8.95 
Cloth 0 7108 0439 3 £18.05 

H Writing and 
Sexual Difference 

ELIZABETH ABEL (ad.) 

Assistant Professor of English, 
University of California 
November 1982 

tfAPEUffiStK 0 7108 0434 2 £8.50 
Cloth 0 7108 0429 8 £18.95 


I Major Reference 


H An Annotated 
Critical 

Bibliography of 
Modernism 

ALISTAIR DAVIES 
Lecturer in English, University of 
Sussex 

Just published 

0 7108 0031 2 £28.50 

1 ABenJonson 
Companion, 
1573-1973 

D. HEYWARD BROCK 
Professor of English, University of 
Delaware 

spring 1983 0 7108 0438 5 £20.00 

■ Women in 
Western 

European History: 

A Select Chronological, 
Geographical and 
Topical Bibliography 

LINDA SUE FREY 

Associate Professor of History, 
University of Montana 

MARSHA LEE FREY 
Associate Professor of History, 
Kansas State University 




eaching Associate, Department of 
History, Brown University 
Just published 
0 7108 0447 7 £50.00 


Directory of 
Guerilla and 
Terrorist 
Organisations: 

A Guide to Political 
Violence 

PETERJANKE • ; 

Head of Research, Control Hisrfs A 
Limited 

Formerly Head ofResearch, , : 7 
Institute for the Study of Cgnflict K 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY SCHOLAR’S TIME MACHINE 


O UR PRIMARY AIMts tcTmake available to any library in the world the ' 
resources of the richest depositories. These resources are produced 

n e H y ni WT ,ICfl1l J y ’ °!! hi 8h-quallty silver-halide archival film. 
Our list In British history and politics is truly formidable end libraries 
contain I ng these films offer considerable opportunities to their readers/ 
Significant documentation is also available for other areas of major research 
activity - Music, English Literature, European and International History. It ' 
is certain that new projects within these and other developing areas will 
stimulate fresh teaching and research, and under-graduate projects. 

As Lawrence Stone has commented on one portion of the list: "What 
Harvester have published so far, make it possible - for the first time - for 
serious archival research to be done from the resources of any major library 
In the world." 

Ajosloir Even'll, Managing Director. Michael Bdlnmv. Editor. 

William Pidduck. Editorial Director. Susan Stephens. Edilur. 


An invitation to 
librarians: 

The following pages describe only a 
sample portion of our list. Please 
wrile for full details concerning: 
Medieval Britain. 10th and 17th 
Century History, the Eighteenth 
Century, Ninoleenth and Twentieth 
Century British Politics and 
History, Early English Radicalism. 
Central Government Records, 
Periodical Publications, Women’s 
Studies, American History, German 
Studies, Imperial History, Primary 
Social Sourcos Series, Unpublished 
Music Manuscripts, England's 
Literary Heritage. 

A complete price list is also 
available on request. 

Church Authority and 
Power in Medieval and 
Early Modem England: 
The Episcopal Registers, 
1215-1650 

Entirely now - Harvester has now 
committed its substantial resources 
to filming key documents of 
modleval Britain. 

We begin with the publication of one 
of tho few central and substantial 
sources that exist: The Episcopal 
Registers of England and Wales, 
1215-1G50. 

Wo no w offer - Part One: Registers of 
tho Archbishops of York, 1215-1 850. 
January 1903. $2,020.00. 

Positive microfilm. 

Tudor and Stuart 
Manuscripts from the 
Harleian Collection 

Bsas5ces=ssssss=saaBBsssBBa=ssBsasa 

The Harleian Collection, now at the 
British Library In London, repre- 
sents one of the most outstandingly 
Important of all bodies of menu- . 
scripts, of striking value for all 
aspects of sixteenth and seventeenth 
century English history. We aim to 
reproduce all Tudor and Stuart 
volumes of historical significance 
within the archive. , 

Parts 1-3, Available: 

Positive microfilm. 

Please w rite for details. .. ' : 

An open invitation to , _■ 

scholars: • '• * 

All Harvester Microform projects 
have been undertaken With dje . ’ 
advice, and under the guidance df, 
prominent scholars. We wajrply ■ v.v:, 
. Invite you to suggest new areas and. ■ . • , 
particular archlvdS'whlch you./ 
woiild ) ike us to develapu Piaase ■■■[. V> 7 


16th and 17th Century 
Manuscripts from die 
Rawlinson Collection 

“The papers boquealhed In 1755 by 
Dr. Richnrci Rawlinson aro perhaps 
the most distinguished and varied in 
the rich manuscript holdings o/ the 
Bodleian Library. Jr is difficuil la 
summarise Ihe wealth of this 
collection." 

MICHAEL HAWKINS. Reader in 
History. Univarsity or Sussex. 

Paris I and 2. Available. $3.G 10.00. 
Positive microfilm. 

Politics, Religion and 
Society in England, 
1650-1750: 

The Ballard Collection 
of Correspondence and 
Papers in the 
Bodleian Library, 
Oxford 

ThiB fascinating, vastly detailed, 
very lively and full collection re- 
flects lha myriad concerns of crown, 
court and country in the lale seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies. At Its centre la the unique and 
wide-ranging correspondence of Dr. 
Arthur Chorlell (1655-1722), Master 
of University College, Oxford, Chap- 
lain to William ill and Queen Anne. 
Jonuory 1983. $1 ,500.00. 

Positive rpicrofilm. 


i m: compit li- 
st ATI': PAPERS 
DOMES IIC. 

1 . 147-1 7!(2 


One of the moat fundamental 
sources for the study of British his- 
tory, politics, religion end culture. 
.Comprising the original working 
papers of successive Secretaries of 
State, these immensely important 
documents provide a unique and in- 
. dispensable record pf eleven reigns, 
Series One: The Reigns of Edward 
VI, Mary I, Elizabeth: I and James .1, 
1547-102$. ’V ' 

AJI jxirts avaJlabia, . , , r \ ■■ 

Series TVoi .the Reims of Charles I.‘. 
Intecpeghum, Charles. 1U Junes tl* ■' 
William and Mary, I826-1762, . . 

Parts On e-fo uf a ifa J labltf. ,1; W. * 

SeHea three: the ! Complete .jfahpr 1 


BRITISH HOME 

office papers 


Home Office Papers 
and Records. 

Order and Authority 
in England. 

Series One: PRO Class 
HQ 42, 1782-1820 

A goldmine of rosoarnli oppor- 
tune Ins for social »nul political histo- 
rians of lha Into riglilountli .mil nnrly 
ninotoenth cciilmy. Tlioso pnpnrs 
provide a unique insight into Ilia 
mechanism of dnmosl ic govommenl 
and ils strivings tu mu in la in poocn 
and stability during these turbulent 
years. 

Reproduced in /all. the first three 
parls (comprising boxes Miff) nn> 
mnvnvniJnbli*. $5,500.00. 

Posillvo microfilm. 

Civil Disturbance, 
Chartism and Riots in 
19th Century England. 
PRO Class HO 45, 

Home Office 
Registered Papers 

A inn|nr new serins selei-led from 
one of Ihe most frequently quoted 
wide-ranging original sources on 
charlism. riot mu! proles! in 19th- 
century' Britain. These highly- 
important "Disturbance Papers" 
will form Ihe backbone of any study 
of working-class collective action, 
radicalism, and early trade 
unionism. 

Part 1:1841-1848. 

December 1982. $1,420.00. 

Positive microfilm. 

Public Order, 

Discontent, and Protest 
in 19th Century England, 
1820-1850 
(PRO Class HO 52) 

ftiore then 25,000 pages of primary 
research material, IhesB vital letters 
end documents illustrate at first 
hand working-class and under- 
ground activities dining this critical 
period. 

Complete in three parts (comprising 
boxes 1-47). 

Available. $3, 835.00. 

Positive microfilm. 

Discontent and 
Authority, 1820-1840 
(PRO Class HO 64, 
Rewards, Pardons and . 
Secret Service) ; y v 

i l h i i iib tIt- JbhiIi i i i ,,iiJ i.i l i i .i.u r^ u 

This notable class, covering - the 
; . yqars 1820.^840 , tydudds material 
/ relating (6 lha drier hf pardpiis, and ; 
. rewords 'leading, Id 
;■ ; criminals as: Wall as! secret seiifica 


Radical Politics and 
the Working Man 
in England 

Without doubt this is one of the 
largest aiul bast prosorved indi- 
vidual political archives and an In- 
valuable leaching resource. 

Series One: Tho Francis Place Papers 
in the British Library Dnpartmant of 
Manuscripts. 

Purl 1, 1701-1854: Add. Mss 277811- 
27H3I1. $1.8110.01]. 

Purl 2, 1701-1054; Add. Man 27831 - 
2785(1, 35142-3 5154. 3BU 23-311028. 
37! )4t)-:t 71)50. $2,250.1)0. 

Sarins Tim: Tho Frauds Phu.n Gnl- 
Inclimi in the British Library Dupur!- 
umntnf Printed llouks. 

Part 1. 1 770-1053: Bills 7-11. 13-21. 
23-32.34-40. $2,200,110. 

Part 2, 1005-1052: Sols 47-49, 51-53, 
55-83, 1*5-72. $2,230.00. 

Positive microfilm. Avoiluhln. 

Economic and Social 
Investigations in 
England Since 1833. 
Transactions of the 
Manchester Statistical 
Society 

A unique stnruliouKR nf fai tunl nnd 
social inquiry relating lu all aspects 
of Victorian England. 

Part 1: Tho Papers 18.13-43 and 
Transact ions 1 853/4- 1 875/6. $G50.0n. 
Positive microfilm. Available. 

— ‘ — - ■'*- — i- . - -= 

Cabinet Reports by 
Prime Ministers to the 
Crown, 1837-1867 — 
also, 1868-1916 

A further series of Cabinet Reports 
for 1837-1867 is now available - has 
your library subscribed? 

These letters are the only continuous 
record of Cabinet proceedings dur- 
ing this period. 

Now available: 

Cabinet Reports, 1837-1857. 

$390-00. 

Cabinet Re ports. 1 888-1918. 

$1,01 0.00: Positive microfilm. • 


PAPERS OF 
THE PRIME 
MINISTERS 
OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 


Series One:. 
The Panel* of 
WilUamPitt: 
ffie Yqubger / 




; ' :A very ksl^./reabiiiije Tor '■d^aatv.;.- v 
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The British in Ireland. 
PRO Class CO 904, 
Dublin Castle Records, 
1800-1921 

PRO Class CO 904 farms an excep- 
tional source for any cIomj analysis 
oflha protracted (rial of strength bn- 
livoon the British n dm Ini stmt ion 
and its opponents. Part Ono contains 
secret police material on nil the lead- 
ing opposition groups of the day. 

Pari 1: 1882-192 J . $1,240.00. 
December 1982. 

Positive microfilm. 


MODERN 

BRITISH 

POLITICS 


Archives of the British 
labour Party, 1900-1973 

A nmssivn body of tlor.uirmntnry 
' niiiiorinl [finally suited to resmirch 
mid for inidurgraduntu pnijrcls- de- 
tailing tho flur.tualUms in Labour 
I’urly for In lies. 
iVoivuviiffiihfe: 

Pamphlets and LrniNuts, 1900-1061. 
52,385.00. 

Cnneral Correspimdunce and Politi- 
cal Records, 1900- 1018 (pleaso write 
fordulailsl. 

Spuechos and Press Slnlunionts. 
1964-1973. $.5185.011. 

N.K.C. Minutes, 1900- 1U67. 
$4,725.00. 

Positive microfilm and microfiche. 

Archives of the British 
Conservative and 
Unionist Party, 

1868-1968 

Now available - thousands of indi- 
vidunl items rolatitig to a parly of un- 
pnrallelod ofoclornl success in 
modern British politics. 

On offer: 

Pamphlets and Leaflets, 1868-1949- 
$2,635.00. 

Exoculi ve Committee Minutes of the 
National Union a( Conservative As- 
sociations. 1897-1956. together with 
Central Council Minutes und 
Annuel Reports. $795.00. 

Drilish General Election Campaign 
Guides $440.00. 

National Union Cleanings and Suc- 
cessors. 1893-1968. $2,675.00. 

Minutes & Itepurls ol Cnnsurviiiivu 
Party Con t'nnmcu.s. 11167-1946. 

S74U.UO 

Positive microfilm and microfiche. 

Archives of the British 
Liberal Party, 1877-1963 

From the groat days of Gladstone 
through dunlinoand mvival. 

Now available: 

Pamphlets and Lenflots, 1885-1003. 
$1,750.00. 

Nntiunnl Llbtual Fuderuliun Annual 
Reports, 1877-11136. $295.00. 

’i'lin Liberal Mugavrfnn, 1893-1950. 
$1.82(1.00. 

Positive mil rnlilm and micniffohu. 

Archives of the British 
Independent Labour 
Party, 1888-1975 

The Party’s own records hiivn now 
hnun in ado available a I must in thuir 
unlinMy .ind form ft source of pro*, 
euiiiunit significaiitju for the sludunl 
of early social l at history. . 

Plnnsp write fvt full duta/ls. 


Protest Movements, 

Civil Disorder, and 
The Police in Inter-War 
Britain. Selected from 
PRO Class Mepo 2 

A unique collection of reports from 
the London (Metropolitan! Police 
files, selected from Public Record 
Office class Mepo 2. These extensive 
files bring into sharp focus the 
growth of radical, social and politi- 
co! tensions throughout (he “Depres- 
sion” years. An invaluable primary 
source for the study of the "Angry 
Thirties”. 

A vi u' hi hie- $510.00. 

Positive microfilm. 

Archives of the British 
Trades Union Congress, 
1887-1977 

.. .I,. — iii.rm.cmgBCai i — 

Now available- tho Immensuly rich 
arc hi vug of the British Trades Union 
Cun gross. Comprising the minutes,' 
pumphluts and lauflote of this for- 
iniilnbla organisation." this collec- 
tion will be invaluable for research 
on the development of modern in- 
dustrial relations. 

Please write for full details 
Positive microficho/mir.rofilni. 


MODERN 

EUROPE 


Conditions and Politics 
in Occupied Western 
Europe, 1940-1945. 
Selected from PRO Class 
FO 371 

ui-nw swsafaBmwaw 

Aii outstanding now serins on Euro- 
pean history, selected from the key 
Public Record Office class FO 371. 
An immensely detailed primary 
source for conditions in wartime 
Europe, theso files ore obligatory 
reading lor nn understanding of the 
processes of occupation, collabora- 
tion and resistance. 

Purls 1-5 (104O-1IM4J. 

Please write for full details. 

Positive microfilm. 

Archives of War 
Resisters’ International, 
1921-1974 

■ I' - i i i T ■ ... ilii'l . ■ 

A major collection of the world 
ppuce movement which has been 
prominent for more than 50 years in 
opposition to every form of wnr and 
organised violence. This collodion 
brings together another .tightly or- 
ganised Harvester collection of 
pamphlet, newspaper, and archival 
documents. 

Positive microfilm. Avoifnbfe. 
$555.00. 

Keesing’s Contemporary 
Archives, 1931-1980 

Busic set, 1931-1975. $1,300.00. 
Update, 1976-1980.5220.00. 
Available. 

Positive microfiche. 

Archives of the Fabian 
Society, 1881-1964 

saaaacs ess ■■ "■■■ » — t— — - — — ~ 

Mi utile bnuksiiwl met mis mid .sub- 
stantial sections pi kuy corres- 
pondence aiidsub-comnilltde ffitesJ 
Available iri jour jinn* .. 

Flense ivriia/qrfii/ldo toils. •" 


Cr it i c al Acclaim 


The coverage of sources, tnony of them almost inexlinguishably rich, is mosl 
im press! vo. Primary sources have been excitingly and intelligently 
recovered,” 

PROFESSOR ROVOfiN HARRISON. University of Warwick. 

“The malarial which Harvester are producing on micro/ilm sounds of abso- 
lutely first-rate importance and (he responsible edilors Inspire con/idence.” 
PROFESSOR CHRISTOPHER HILL, Open University. 

"I have never encountered such □ high and consistent level of technical care." 
I. S. MORRILL, Selwyil Cullege, Cambridge, in MICROFORM REVIEW. 


AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


America, Britain and the 
War oflndependence: 
The Papers and 
Correspondence of 
Sir Jeffrey, 1st Baron 
Amherst, 1717-1797 

This is a distinct and unique collec- 
tion of private journals and corres- 
pondence of the Commander-ln- 
Chier of the British Forces In 
America. Amherst had a pivotal role 
in the American War of Indepen- 
dence. He was in continual contact 
with the Kingand his First Minister, 
and with b diverso range of Ameri- 
can Governors, ordinary soldiers, 
mid tho British political and military 
elite. 

Positive microfilm. February 1 9R3. 
$1,560.00. 


WOMEN'S 

STUDIES 


Women, Industry and 
Trades Unionism: 

The Gertrude Tuckwell 
Collection, 1890-1920 

The Gertrude Tuckwell Collection, 
housed in the Trades Union Con- 
gress Library, is one of the most re- 
markable private collections of 
women's studies material. It com- 
prises a multi- faceted library of 
press-cuttings and pamphlets sys- 
tematically gathered together by a 
key activist in party politics, trades 
unionism and the women’s move- 
ment. 

Positive microfilm. Available. 
$1,430.00. 

Women, Politics and 
Industry: Minutes and 
Records of the 
Women's Labour 
League, 1890-1920 

Tho Women's Labour League played 
a significant role in tha successful 
agitation for women's suffrage at the 
beginning of this century. Their 
archives are o critical source for 
Women's Studios. We now offer 
Ihoi.r Papers and Records - in their 
fullest surviving extent- 1908-1918. 
Positive microfilm. Available. 
$210.00., 


Socialist and Labour 
Thought in Britain 

Since 1884 

■ ■ 1 1 ~ 

Part One: Pamph lots of Socialist aftd 
Refprn} Movements; 18B4- 1897. 
A v ’ailajjlp‘ $ 800 . Positive microfiche. 


UNPUBLISHED 
MUSIC 

MANUSCRIPTS 
FROM THE 
GREAT ENGLISH 
COLLECTIONS 


Series One: The Music 
Collections at the 
Bodleian Library, 

Oxford 

The first series of a breathtaking 
programme whose publications will 
elevate the status of any library that 
possesses them. 

Part 1: Unpublished Music Manu- 
scripts of the 16th and 171b Cen- 
turies from tho Oxford Music School 
Collection. $1,450.00. Available. 
Parts 2 & 3: These will contain the 
music manuscripts of William 
Boyce (1710-1 779) and Maurice 
Greene (1095-1755). Forthcoming. 
Positive microfilm. 

Series Two: The Music 
Collection of 
St, Michael’s College, 
Tenbury 

,v - an a '— * — aw 

Part 1: Unpublished English and 
Continental Music Manuscripts be- 
fore 1650. $1,240.00. Avaifabio. 

Port 2: Unpublished English Music 
Manuscripts, 1650-1800. $1,700.00. 
Available. 

Part 3: Unpublished Cnntinnntul 
Music of Ilia 17th, 10th nnd 19th 
Centuries. Forthcoming. 

Positive microfilm. 

Series Three: The Music 

Collection of 

Christ Church, Oxford 

Parts 1 & 2: Unpublished English 
Music Manuscripts of the 18 th and 
17th Centuries. $1,590.00 & 

$1,880.00. Available. 

Part 3: Unpublished Continental 
Music Manuscripts of the 16 th and 
17th Centuries. $1,270.00. 
Available. 

Positive microfilm. 


EARLY MODERN 
EUROPE 


Unca lendared 
State Papers Foreign 
of Elizabeth I 
(May 1592-March 1603) 

-ir-rr i i irrr ■ i,*i sat i |i jrVT m 

Post-Re formntj on Europe docu- 
mented from PRO Classes SP 75.77, < ' 
78.80. 81.82. 84, 85.94.99.. ' : '"J. 


■GU.V v;.: 


Available. $2740:00. Positive mtagfHm.v 
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Behind the lines 


i jay academics who have been rung' 
t m In recent weeks and asked by 
latent researchers for a cnpsule 
action of structuralism or their view 
on the crisis in post-modernism will be 
jure that Channel 4 is taking to the 
jir, By the time this column appears wc 
dl know the worst; commercial 
television's second channel was 
Hunched on Tuesday. The new station 
Ins been promoted with promises to 
piortty audiences: while these 

ttttoistt are still fresh it is worth 
siting what Channel 4 will do for the 
aits, and in particular for literature. 

To begin with, Channel 4 has no 
•Aits Department" al all. Instead the 
administration has borrowed a term 
Inn the world of publishing, and come 

S fflth a system of "commissioning 
are”, each with a number of hours 
b fll, and a pot of money to spend. 
Ik Commissioning Editor of Arts is 
Mithael Kustow, formerly of the 
fottonal Theatre, formerly of the 
ICA. He has four to five hours to 
tfwmtfbr each week, and £2 million 
das year to spend (and, we gather, 
pal already). 

Kustow is determined to escape the 
'jhtuolzation" of the arts on 
i&visjon. He wants, he says, to 
ivokl the Omnibus approach: ‘‘this is 
ol- but it won’t hurt . In terms of the 
ferns of presentation imposed by the 
odium, his most ingenious idea is a 
mu of short poetry "slots" (the 
wlhun also imposes its own 
iirabulary). Each consists of the text 
d i poem on the screen, while nn 
own reader gives the poem voice. 
Tb idea is to concentrate on the act of 
wing - eye and sound - rather than 
cdijiract with visual images or verbal 
Jplsy. The poems will be scattered 
*wgh the schedule unannounced, 
^commercials, or, in the terms of an 
wervocabulary, like verse in literary 
upzrnes. 

Katow has to hand a long list of 
patormance" programmes nnd 
wranonal arts documentaries that 
? k judged by the interest they 
jMhte in their subject matter, nnd 
aiocoeiswith which they manipulate 
? ^Mentions of television. "The 
"°’, a factual documentary about a 
•awis almost an impossibility": so 
^ Cal vino's responsibility for the 
the novel will be Investigated 
.Jsofadetcctive story. The cause 
^rature" as sucli will enred for by 


Robert Hewison 


Book Four has been paid the 
compliment of an appearance on the 
channel s first day, and has ben given 
the reverse of a "ghetto” timing, 6.30 
pm. The programme is made by 
London Weekend Television, its 
Executive Producers are Melvyn Brace 
and Nick Evans of The South Bank 
Mow and it comes under Channel 4’s 


----- - — .. imwi %-nannci w s 

education commitment. Melvyn Braea 
introduced a preview with the 
comment that "the history of book 

nrnnrornmap • . 


programmes on television has been 
abysmal", but it is difficult to see how 
Book Four is going to break new 
ground. 

The idea is "to escape the tyranny of 
the topical” and the pubHsbere’ 
publicity machine by exploring themes 
Tather than reviewing books, but the 
first programme featured three 
novelists with books just out, Len 
Deiehton, William Boyd and Fay 
Welaon, and chose a publishers' 
theme, the popularity of war books. 
Deighton refreshingly suggested that 
popular mainstream novels should be 
shredded as soon as they are read - is 
he the publishers’ secret weapon? The 
presenter, Hermione Lee, asked 
intelligent, seminar-like questions. But 
seminar questions are designed to 
protect the questioner's position as 
much as to investigate that of the 
interviewees. This taxes a long time on 
television, and does not get good 
answers. Next year Channel 4 will be 
reviewing books, with “The Practical 
Book Review”, a consumer's guide to 
reference and do-it-yourself books, 
where each week “a well loved 
celebrity" will be able to promote him- 
or herself to his or her heart's content. 

Book Four, though welcome, seems 
entirely conventional. Voices boldy 
ndvunces into ihe territory of the 
esoteric, The fortnightly discussion 
programme comes from Brook 
Productions, one of the independent 
companies spawned by Channel 4 to 
feed itself. The original title was 
Discourse, which explains all those 
telephone calls about structuralism. 
Voices, edited by Udi Eichler and 
presented for the first eight 
programmes by Al Alvarez, is the no- 
holds-barred and no-brows-too-high 
opportunity for intellectual discussion 
that television currently lacks. 

The topics will be cultural, rather 
than exclusively literary, though Frank 
Kermodc on “A Slow Catastrophe” - 


the failure of energy and imagination in' 
English Literature - is one of the topics 
"5WI soon - F° r between seventy-five 
ninety minutes Alvarez will debate ' 
with the advocate of a point of view 
an un?° rm . orc dissenters. Curiously! 
while Hermione Lee welcomes the 
idea of a seminar on Book Four, 
Alvarez specifically rejects it. “We 
want to avoid a pseudish, after-dinner 
chat show, we want to hit a high level, 
but in a discussion that doesn't become 
a seminar.” 

Voices proposes to avoid all taint of 
tnvializabon, but runs the risk of 
disappearing into the ghetto whence 
Channel 4 arts programmes are 
attempting to escape. And television 
miDoses its demands even here: there 
will be little room for illustrations, so 
the success of the programme will 
depend on the personal advocacy of 
the participants. Instead of 
trivialization, personalization. 

★ * ★ 

What will be the effect of the medium 
on those bearing its message? Michael 
Kustow likes to quote Walter 
Benjamin, “the' technique of 
reproduction detaches the reproduced 
object from the domain of tradition", 
(which explains the difficulty of 
presenting literature on television). Al 
Alvarez has no ambitions: "I am in no 
way of being a television personality - 1 
am a literary intellectual.” Hermione 
Lee continues to teach at the 
University of York: "The interest for 
me is the relationship between 
academic procedures - teaching, 
researching and reviewing (which is a 
lonely occupation) - and working for 
the first time in this medium, where 
you directly challenge the material, 
and are challenged by it. There is every 
point in learning a new skill.'’ Michael 
Kustow: “I am wearily resigned to 
anything new in this country being 
greeted with cynicism." 


If you want to get television viewers to 
read more books - which I take to be 
one of the reasons for discussing 
literature on television - then the 
straightforward answer is to advertise 
them. Next month the first ever joint 
campaign to sell books on television 
begins - on Channel 4. 


Books have appeared in television 
commercials before, but Desmond 
Clarke of the Book Marketing Council 
has scored a remarkable success by 
persuading eight of our mutually 
competitive hardback book publishers 
to combine in a co-ordinated 
campaign. Over a period of four weeks 
eight individual titles will be promoted 
in two thirty-second commercials. The 
total cost of the campaign is £70,000, 
but the pioneers have got in cheaply 
with £4,000 each, the rest of the money 
coming from the Post Office, who wish 
to promote their new ”Post-A-Book" 
Service, which considerably eases the 
business of buying a book to send to 
someone else. 

The eight titles were chosen by their 
respective publishers with the 
Christmas book boom in mind (yes, 
Len Deighton is there ngain), and 
fiction is outnumbered three to one. 
But what is good for hook sales should 
be good for bookshops, nnd henee, it is 
to oc hoped, good for readers and 
writers. 

WWW 

Some way from the parochial 
concerns of the London weekend 
Television area - the only area where 
the book commercials will' he seen - 1 he 
European Economic Community has 
decided to do something about the 
state of poety. 

Apart from a project (o improve 
"the economic ami social situation of 
cultural workers" in conjunction with 
the Royal National Eisteddfod of 
Wales, the European Economic 
Commission has decided to launch u 
long-term programme to promote 
poetry throughout the Community, by 
making better known one or two 
contemporary poets already well 
known within their national 
boundaries. The programme coincides 
with another scheme to promote 
literary translations. Twenty 
representative works from one or more 
Community languages will be 
translated into one or more other such 
languages, with financial assistance 
from the Community. Knowing the 

[ iropensity of Community schemes to 
ead to over-production, are we about 
to create a poetry mountain? No doubt 
Greece could arrange something on 
Parnassus. 
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New Oxford Books: 
General Science 

‘Subtle Is the Lord . . .’ 

The Science and Life of 
Albert Einstein 

Abraham Pais 

'Here Is Einstein, the many and 
above all his science, in a master 
: work that ranges over the cental 
; themes and struggles of twentieth- 
: century physics. A major and 
splendid biography, written with 
authority, insight, and wit.' 

Sam Trelman, Princeton University. 
illustrated £15 


Fifty years on : Chaliapin *s memoirs 1 Author, Author 


November . ? , 1932 carried sorgsky's Boris Godounov. “Now," he Competition No 95 Once more deciding among bolts 

review of Mm nnd Monk would say, "you see how music can Readers are invited to Identify the _ dark. 

Chaliapin, translated by react on the imagination. You see how sources of the three quotations which The tailor kneels to take his 

** ^groz: fl s u ence and a pause are able to give follow and w send ui the answers so 

Hever hi„ „ .. fha nSk effect of characterization." that they reach this office not later Soon a finished suit will be laid o 

join any nartv” was ihn i.Hvirv 15°. suoue etreci uiuiai .... M ' Unr a nr i»> n f fin l« Bv hie vnlet. fnr hm to chanoe int 


Once more deciding among bolts of 


Ategroz: «sl \eZ Sd" ^ able te “give ’and to sene lui the MM . . . . measure. 

Hever hi„ „ .. Ihe while effect of characterization." that they reach this office not later Soon a finished suit will be laid out 

P art y wns the ndvice the lesson whfch awoke in than November 26. A prize *of £10 is By his valet, for tam to change into. 

fWSfi “ Be « Chillapfn the 1 queries which have offered for the first correct set of ctange of clothes? Ite clothe. 

Nothing mor? L»° l C y^ 1 ** 1 *; made his art unique. "Don't take any answers opened on that date, or fail- of change! 

bo l B f ked ° f notice ."the other singers ofOusato/s ing that the most nearly correct - in Unchecked blazers women flutter 
Nt a r ls l class said “All he says may be true, but which case inspired guesswork will . , round ’ 

Vw it . ove T , ? oked ‘La oSmlfl * mobile' is the right stuff also be taken into consideration. Green coverts, midnight blues . . . 

Entri*. -fed “Author, Author. 1 * “ h °" d 8 ■“iU. 

® ■ Srirs? m d'S ri, arws ™ “ of wi,oie cio " B =£ of 


James Merrill, "Dreams About. 
Clothes'’. 


Syio be ^ « fin- *■» -on December 3. ! 

to (P^ii' ^ i8 was the one critical moment of Veriice - s fae said, "the ind* 2 } wanted to watch Bhakcu working 

10 be suom^Ko^c 0thw “ P° M his career, the one moment when he * n * movements of the eondolieri on the. car that evening, so I said to 
^ oppressed if necessary. . hi. party, Beside it all the 1 ^ to . ft, "Uncle Bhakcu, your clothes 

Sto fejer thC vJIs° l wroSI? iogUri|for U?akere^'t8?fa^g ; °tSSt\ My l^rature'row wnder how you could beaM? war 

% le toritod ahd smiled at me. 

Sl!^/£toldV?S!2 Xtsw Wch Should gf JS an Engbh^lrl froJl expect, boy?" he said;. 

Sfer fotSiA . tf h“ had Chosen "ffierightstofif; S nSd “mSt equally V sensi- ™ **" * ‘ u V ° 

SjSShas uS S S.aU aingent,” ^re.^dhw^.ig .^AwayP And tlme fq;;. C leap clqUief. .. . • 


Wm 


yak fashionably; dr 


and hia party arid « taiung eqge;wun one wvon 


The Physical 
Universe 

An Introduction to 
Astronomy « 

Frank H. Shu 

Tho Physical Universe is a superb 
Introduction to modern astro- 
physics, wich communicates tho 
fact that even tha most advanced 
scientific Ideas can be discussed 
intelligently at their most basic 
level using mathematics no more 
complicated than school-level 
algebra and geometry. 

528 illustrations (50 in colour) 

£14.95 University Science Books 

Pluto’s Republic 

Peter Medawar 

This is tho definitive collection oi 
the work of the most distinguished 
popular scientific essayist writing 
today. As the Sunday Times pu it: 

■To write good essays in popular 
science is almost as rare as to win 
the Nobel Prize; and the professor 
has received both distinctions.' 

The book incorporates the whole 
of The Art ol the Soluble and 
Induction and Intuition In Scientific 
Thought, as well as The Hope ol 
Progress, several uncollected 
pieces, and an unpublished essay. 
Illustrated £12.50 

Genesis: The 
Origins of Man 
and the Universe 
John Grlbbin 

How did life on earth begin? One of 
science's greatest achievements 
is that It can now attempt an 
answer.ta this question. John 
Grlbbin describes the recent 
breakthroughs In physics and 
biology that have shed new, often 
startling light on the origins of life 
and mankind. He begins his cosmic 
history a split second after the 'big 
bang' of creation, and guides us 
through fifteen billion years to fife 
on earth as It is today. Illustrated \ 

£3.96 Oxford Paperbacks ■ : 

A Short History of 
Twentieth- 
Century Technology 
C.1900-C. 1950 

Trevor I. Williams ; . iV 

This book covers ali aapacts ! of ;> ■ ' 
twentieth century technology, . r- ' 
Including 'those - such as textiles ; .v 
' qncj metallurgy V which hav&tftefr : 
rpot$ In the distant past/and '■ 1 •■■'V 
others TSUctvas aeronautic# arid ; ' h}. 
computers -.whlchA'S essehtraffy 
products of Rita ^entufy, The.; . • i V 
emphasis is On tdchnotojilcal . - 5 : ^ f, 
Innovation, but Bodaf, ecpnomic.- ^ > .7 
ifnd polfllpa! factor# Ihfltjsriblrig^' ! 
recent, taduslrfsldevelopmert tsare^ 
.also examined:..; 

• ' ’* •r -'' . V --\T. ' 

m. 
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to the editor 


lliirplr It q rrl t afternoon . He was, l was told, pressed 

•DUillkJKill Ul to find some alternative, but declined 

Sir - Lord Dncre was nuite riuhi rn on the grounds that Jacob Burckhardt 

had ah ™* s "«“«*' - lh "* hoar - 

otes to the edition of Jacob Instruction was also given. For the 


edition 


LU |Elv vUJUUJI Ul JUWUU hwhuwivii 51 TVIK A Wl IIIV —~CT —————— - , § 

Burckhardt’s lectures on the “Study of first lecture I delivered there the is the classic inversion that was the Unive: 
History” because accuracy is a duly Professor of English, Henry LQdeke, centrepiece of the Shawcross book: the 94305. 
and not a virtue, as Karl Lachmann sat at the back of the room. At the end genocide perpetrated bv the Khmer 


an extortion/expulsion scheme con- testicles" - 
ducted by the authorities in Saigon. (Letters, J 

On Cambodia, Mr Brogan writes of own ' 
the “genoridal strategy of the Amer- 
ican high command”. That, of course, Departn 

is the classic inversion that was the University 


testicles" - pointed out by Milo Keynes m ~ 

(Letters, September 10) - was all my xTiCrO S -D&ptlSDl* 

W. B. CARNOCHAN. M frilyn fivSs' wSd&h" 1} of 

Department of English, Stanford 
UnJrsity. Stanford, California SSs 

^ U on ‘t e Proportional geometry) for a 

PalilldrnmPS °* rea ®°J ls - His main point was 

Jr itllllUI UlllCa that the panel has clearly been cut on 

Sir. - Intrigued by Andrew both sides", thereby invalidating the 
Betsey's strict definition of a “per- proportions of the schema I applied to 
feet” palindrome (Letters, October thepainting. I should like to oppose his 
1 ) as one that reads identically for- apparent statement of fact with the 
wards and backwards without alter- following opinion, 
ing either the punctuation or the . _ . , 

spacing, I sat down this evening to Martin Davies s catalogue of the 
try my hand at the form under the ,2 j* Schools in the National 

new rules. Though none of ray v 2 .™ ed revised, 1961, cat no 

attempts possesses any other merit, I op*U desenbes the panel on which the 
was able to exceed his reigning Baptism is painted as “Wood, rounded 
champion in the category of longest f°P» painted surface, 66 X 45% (1.67 x 
perfect palindrome (thirty-one char- Ile arch at the top starts a little 

... ... • , WAV in nn porh cirlaa- k..» »U- «... 


and not a virtue, as Karl Lachmann sat at the back of the room. At the end 
once said. Mistakes, however caused, he advanced on me, saying, "I have 
are always the editor’s responsibility, something veiy important to tell you. ” 


S enocide perpetrated by the Khmer 
louee after their victory is imputed to 
the Americans who tried to prevent 


...... . — .. _ Palindromes 

e always the editor’s responsibility, something veiy important to tell you. the Americans who tried to prevent c lr A n H™„ 

JS.SKA4.-JJB grass 

■SiUSMas aag ^ys.gai aagas.-ste: 

eri transposed the chapter on Greffunnir. Universitv .nf Wni« Vietnamese, thls Wfl ? not genocidal ■ _ ithpip th _ ni , nrMloti „ n OT . ,h» 


against Burckhardt’s clear indication 
ueri transposed the chapter on 
"Fortune and Misfortune in History" 

imn^tPo^ a - j f |_ paign' was a jungle's^rcelyTnim^red ^w^mle^ Thoigh^none 

and thus obscured both its function as a America and the &Y civilians but crossed by North V et- “J m 

Vietnam War 

SMOTpSlirJ H ^Hu Bh B rogM - 5l e«ter(O«, 0Ser MffOTPTtf SK SSS£Sf 

ssx-rsMB'Miiss “iSStkw. 


GLYN TEG A I HUGHES. 


Gregynog, University of Waler, ”-S 

Newtown, W- (th^area affected by’the bombing cam- SH.'S&Z 

a ■ . .. paian was a iunale scarcely inhabited tr X. m y ? an< * .EJ the 1 form under the 


an oilier mninr unu minor alterations Z! 1 1 • . — z regime, me victory or me wimer 

he made, n view with which Werner Rou S e and ,he subsequent genocide is 

Kaegi was in entire agreement. Some I?* , ra . 1 , °° t H serv .® a . re P^‘ so very direct, it is not surprising that it 

changes may appear trivial, such as the is always Cambodia that provokes the 

removal of the inverted commas in the !I 5 10St extreme distortions of the evi- 

sentence "Alexander conquers Persia "K" fgL dence - 

and 'Bismarck unites Germany' " in the ,r n,led States has yet to recover EDWARD N LUTTWAK 

chanter on “Great Men” (n Inn hi it from ,hc enormous loss of power, pre- .... _ ‘ a 1 „ 

to TodS™ tori wonalv S' thl stige and self-confidence caused by the 45^ Dmmmond Avenue, Chevy 

impression fliaHUs 2 “ eventual defeat Wt re- Chase, Maryland 20815. 

the German Chancellor’s achievement w«!o [k? a f not P reorda |n ed - ^ p, , - 

wilh that of Alexander the Great. b i?“ g i^ a 6 ° I ut Precisely *>y ‘he two ‘YOUII& Edward 
Cumulatively Oeri’s . innumerable TPE2LL S*®?. “1 ,!T 


wim .■ mi 01 /uexunuor me ureai. . l. L r r 

Cumulatively Oeri’s innumerable a g cnciea 1 castigated in my re- 
changes blur Burckhardt’s arguments v ? e 'y ^ Kissmcer s book: the un- 
and soften the toughness 8 0 f his SSfiy 1 ^ 1 u* ^nuhtaiy power under 
aohoristic stvle. fin thp aw nf McNamara s direction, and then the 


‘Young Edward 
Gibbon’ 


the Obere Gymnasium in Basel, 
delivered this version of the lectures in 
his uncle’s place in the university. 

The philologist’s task is to establish - 
as accurately as possible - an authentic 


aphoristic style. On” the eve of McNamara's direction, and then the Sir, -The habit of naming Gibbon’s 
publication Cicri, a classics master at Mnreasonmg opposition to the war. But ailment a hydrocele persists, I think, 

ru.«— n : — »> - the dismal outcome does not mean that because the distinction between a true 

Hanoi should not have been resisted, hydrocele and any watery swelling has 
any more than the eventual defeat of been lost on laymen like myself. 
France in 1940 meant that Hitler’s Patricia Craddock, for example, refers 

f ence offer of October 1939 should to a "hydrocele” while at the same time 
ave been accepted. Unless one can citing de Beer’s earlier article. 1949. 


oubiiipu uuaat 3 >c 5 miy umci xncril, l D ' . . ^ uic 

was able to exceed his reigning ^ a P ll sin is painted as “Wood, rounded 
champion in the category of longest rop> pmmed surface, 66 X 45-/4 (1.67 x 
perfect palindrome (mirty-one char- Die arch at the top starts a little 

acters, not counting spaces). ,n oa each s,de; bn* the paint has 

The first of these may be const- sWe^Tlhe ?orin.°^ 2 ^i °" T h ' 
dered an outciy by Count Dracula’s ! l r ch ” P 8 ‘ f 8 Wlder 
son: "DAD DID EVIL DEED ON 

rvm^ HEED LIVE DID The painting has been restored since 

DAD {thirty-seven letters). The _ the catalogue was compiled and the 
second reflects theanger of a group rather crude filling-in cleaned off, 
of sailors whose TV reception was revealing now the semicircular top of 
obscured by a canine mascot which the original composition. The modem 
damaged the ship s electronic gear frame covers the small blank gap 
just as the Deity was making a per- between the two arches. The 

SlS. ap l?vm an n e n?? Ku unreatored painting can be seen in 

o 1 ? n a d^ta D Wi ^ a T'SK Loi \ 8 hi s monograph (Sansoni reprint, 
T AR SAW GOD l980Tpl 1) dearly showing the filled-in 
LIVE (thirty-five letters). The third areas, 
represents the confessions of a young 

officer about his corruption while he Professor White tells me that he 
served with a military high command thinks that the wider arch was 
,a WBfdme: “NOW SAW I WAR, originally conceived by Piero as a 


of sailors whose TV reception was 
obscured by a canine mascot which 
damaged tne ship’s electronic gear 
just as the Deity was making a per- 
sonal appearance on a late-night talk 
show: “EVIL DOG WAS RAT ON 
RADAR NO TAR SAW GOD 
LIVE" (thirty-five letters). The third 
represents the confessions of a young 
officer about his corruption while he 
served with a military nigh command 
in wartime: “NOW SAW I WAR, 
ON TOP - SEXES - POT NO, 
RAW I WAS WON” (thirty-nine 


to a “hydrocele" while at the same time characters, including all the revers- 
ctting de Beer’s earlier article, 1949, ible interior punctuation). 


prefer the text he has long been 
familiar with. 

P. F. GANZ,. 

St Edmund Hall, Oxford. 


the expansion of the North Viet- 
namese, the justification for the war 


history ‘ETtS MEFta these. I loSE 
swelling ' 11 in hi’ ^ ™ rd 10 see * n 8 “ evening's work of 


s .? ys , extremely high’’? The canonical num- 


. became otheiSi 


power, much greater tactical skill and, 
above all, a coherent slraleav. Inclden- 


wnsiooinuij ciitoijcu. riimiiy, one nnuAin u . V r 

may as well admit to giving up legends DONALD H. REIMAN, 

reluctantly. In Parr Mortem, 1923, •’H* C ® 11 H. Pforzheimer Library, 

C MacLaurin confessed (o telling R° om 815, 41 East 42nd Street, New 
generations of medical students about ^ or ^> HY 10017. 


Burckhardt was equally opposed to 
Hegel and Ranke) does not affect my 
argument. But 1 do not concede that 1 

aat?£ass 

Leo 5 “famous remark” “ein frischer Mr Brogan’s second claim was that 
frflhliche Krieg". I believe that it is Mr War . was exceptionally cruel aad 

Johnson who is inadvertent. As destructive (“Nixon’s orgy of destruc- 
Professor Ganz writes (p 67), on don”); certainly the misuse of fire- 
preasely this point, “nichtieder seiner power, in huge quantities, by the 
ZuhSrer hat den - wool ironisch American forces conveyed that im- 
veriicht lichen - Ton des Dozenten an pressjon at the time, in colour and in all 
dieser Stelle richtig verstanden”. To °H r living-rooms. It remained for the 
anyone familiar with Burckhardt’s yidors to educate us in the real mean- 
work, the irony, which has escaped Mr ’ n B of cruelty and destructiveness. 


me great hydrocele - “one of those 

(October 8 ) T As Daniel Johnson sa Os m ? uaBa * W-iy?! casual f ,e ? were monstrous things which exist mainly in 
(Letters October 22) he wasaouoilof “ lre , rriel y ^gj 1 * The canonical num- romance” - while indicating his sober 
Kef; which r however * P (since ^ ^ a, I lhe Americans killed Ln belief that Gibbon suffered &om both a 
Burrkhnrflt was ^niiniTv V rtnvvAc»a n »f Indochina happens to coincide with the hernia and a hydrocele. Whether 


the great hydrocele - “one of those Phncfianilv anr | 

monstrous things which exist mainly in vliriaUallllj dllU 

romance” - while indicating his sober 

bel ief that Gibbon suffered from both a i/CI110Cr3Cy 

‘“ d h A„ hl 1 roc t ll! ' Whe,l ’ er Sir, - Edward Norman (October 8 ) 
Shun. dowita ™ h^°„u ^Ltavvmenrtoneri.rhaiGhrisiwas 


thin, hnngdown to Qibton', kn« and 

entiled Its legendary crowd chose Barabbas. 
KSfffifir Wha ' he hld IDRIS PARRY. 

ossible phrasing “in his^Ch«hi« h'" Sql,are ' A1 ' rinCham ' 


The impossible phrasing 


onginally conceived by riero as a 

E erfect semicircle, and that it has since 
een truncated on both sides by a 
cutting away of the panel’s width, thus 
destroying the integral proportions of 
the painting. 

I take the "rounded top”, on the 
contrary, to represent an arbitrary 
trimming of the unpainted comer 
areas, perhaps for tne purpose of 
framing, keeping well clear of the 
actual painting. If this is so, it is 
irrelevant to discuss the irregularity of 
its shape in support of the view that the 

E anei has been cut. Furthermore, the 
lational Gallery conservation files 
report no evidence of cutting. 

In the absence of evidence either 
way, the lucid order of the proportions 
of the Baptism, as they now stand, 
speaks in tavour of their being Pieros 
own, 

B. A. R. CARTER. 

18 Frognal Way, London NW3. 


Among this week’s contributors 


Johnson, must be obvious. Once die TV cameras had left with the 

HUGH TREVOR-ROPER. Americans, the knife, the axe and the 
i,..,. _ , AK-47s greatly exceeded the accom- 

Tbe Master x Lodge. Peterhouse, plishments of 6 52s, Phantoms and all 


Cambridge. 

Sir, - Hugh Trevor-Roper did well 
(October 8 ) to stress the primacy of 
lecturing at Basel and Jacob Burck- 
hardt ’5 part in it. The tradition was still 
flourishing in the early 1950s. The then 
Professor of Art History, Joseph 
Ganiner, gave his main semi-public 
lecture at tne increasingly inconvenient 
time of four o’clock on a Friday 


the rest; it has become the convention 
to attribute the post-war evils to the 
Khmer Rouge alone, but one notes 
that refugees keep coming out of Viet- 
nam, ana who knows what horrors are 
at work to make them risk the desper- 
ate voyage? Characteristically. 
Hanoi s spokesmen have bitterly criti- 
cized the United States for ’’enticing" 
the refugees out of Vietnam, even 
while it seems that the traffic Is part of 


Frsi^i' Su W ^ J - Hollenweger is Professor of 

a^he Univonrtty °of ^Edlnburgh^His $£ a ‘ Universil » of Bi ™' 
books include kingdom of the Scots , 

1973* J- C. Houlden is a lecturer in New 

_ , „ Testament Studies at King’s College, 

T. J. Binyon is a Fellow of Wadham London. 

College, Oxford. His crime novel „ . 

Swan Song was published last month. J*™™ , Ir ™e » the Vicar of St 


Dervla Murphy’s books inclu^ 
Where the Indus is Youtig, 1977. 

D. D. R. Owen’s books include The 
Legend of Roland: A Pageant of tht 
Middle Ages, 1973. 
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Hugh Brooan is the author of Abra- bendar y of St Paul’s Cathedral. 


Qeraro Irvine is the Vicar of St -Tom Paulin’s most recent collection of 
Matthew's Westminster, and a Pre- poems, The book of Juniper, was 
bendary of St Paul’s Cathedral. lished this vear. 


ham Lincoln , 1974. 


Pehr Jimack is Professor of French 
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Jeremy Catto is a Fellow of Oriel 8t the Universit y of Stirling 
College, Oxford. Jonathan KpiTPC Inophae R 


Davto Crane is a lecturer in English 
at the University of Durham. 


Jonathan Keates teaches EngUsh at 
the City of London School. 


In next week's Times Literary Supplement 
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Up to 75% discount on books from th^ University 
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Don't miss it! 
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Fielding: A Biography, 1979, 
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GERMAN LITERATURE 


The spirit, sex and Satan 
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Albrecht SchOne 

GWprrelchen, Llebeszauber, 

Sitanskult: Neue Einblicke in alte 
Goethetexte 

230pp. Munich: Beck. DM 34. 

3 #08 5571 

British readers will come to these 
stimulating essays well prepared. 
Professor E. M. Wilkinson’s 
celebrated lecture on “Goethe’s Sexual 
Attitudes", and the inclusion of the 
once tabooed poem Das Tagebuch in 
David Luke's Penguin selection and 
translation of Goethe’s verse, have 
I sharpened eyes on this side of the 
i Channel for aspects of the poet’s works 
i which the Victorians, who made him 
i ant of their sages, studiously ignored. 
The books of E. M. Butler have left 
their readers in no doubt that 
Important features of Goethe’s mature 
, writings can only be understood by 
those who know something of 
gnosticism, of witch-cults, and of 
Satanism. Osman Durrani’s recent 
Faust and the Bible has redirected 
attention to the central part that 
biblical quotation, allusion, parody 
and "cadtrafacture" play in his 
dramatic masterpiece. That some of 
Goethe’s works can be read sub sensu 
cmmercialis, and that knowledge of 
minute details of the social and 
physical life in eighteenth-century 
Weimar can materially further their 
exegesis, will come as no surprise to 
those who have studied the pioneering 
writings of W. H. Bruford. As it 
happens, Albrecht Schflne finds no 
occasion for mentioning any of these 
scholars, though he writes in their 
spirit; but he does enlist British 
cooperation in his enterprise by 
making excellent use of the recorded 
opinions and demonstrations of the 
hte F. P. Pickering. 

The book is made up of three essays, 
web on one work of acknowledged 
mportance in the Goethe canon, and 
«ch with a strong central argument. 
The first, on Winter Journey in the 
Harz Mountains [Harzreise im 
"tore/), shows, with impressive detail, 
o°w Goethe embodied and 
generalized in that difficult and 
mysterious poem his own existential 
problem during the period of its 
composition: the identity-crisis he 
suffered when faced with assuming 
oore and more administrative duties in 


noun - “auf Morgenschlossen 
Wolken" - but fails to tell us how he 
thinks these two nouns are 
grammatically related one to the other. 
How would, haw should, a translator 
cope with this? And what about 
Seidel’s spelling “Dichigts", which 
Sch 6 ne rightly amends to “Dick- 
ichts-”? Might this tell us someth in g 
about Goethe's pronunciation? 
Curiously enough Herder, in a copy he 
made of the same poem some three 

B :ars afterwards, writes “Dichtichts"! 

Dne of this affects Schdne’s central 
argument, however; its steady and 
elegant course helps us relate puzzling 


S. S. Prawer 

therefore abandoned his scheme. (“Vor einem, der die Welt wfissem 
Scnone believes that what he wollte und sie gewSssert hat.") I fear 
substituted, in the end, for the planned that Goethe's voice as well as Schftne’s 
witches sabbath - the scene which may here be in danger of being 
bears the title Walpurgis Night’s drowned out by that of Heine, who so 
Dream, or. The Golden Wedding of often used “water" as shorthand for 
Oberon and Titanic - makes voluminous writing that lucked solid 
dramatically much less sense and content; the Heine who made his 
constitutes a feeble and needlessly modern TannhSuscr refer to another 
distracting episode in Faust. Part One. famous German poet as a dog that had 
No one who has ever suffered through once belonged to the better sort but 
a full performance of this tired charade had now lost his teeth, remaining 


fail to sympathize with this view. E Wn » liSTbJSS. 

Eyebrows are bound to be raised, fallen ilnn jutzi die Z&hnc aus, 
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ho ” VCT ' ScMne's subsequent Er kanu nur bellen und »« H ern 

difficult witfinm tmnr*ni#tLvf attempt to “reconstruct” the Walpurgis Such echoes should sound I 

difficult without appreciation of the M ioh t m s„ht w/iJL rW in r.«tri„o^n 


“oracle” or “augury" theme which 
appears much more clearly in the 
poem's earlier guise. 

Schflne does not belong to the 
company of those who believe that first 
versions, or Ur-versions, are always 
best; but the arguments of all three 
essays in this volume will serve to 
strengthen the belief many of us hold 
that in important instances, including 
some parts of Werther and the 
“Sesenheim" poems, the later 
Goethe's alterations of what his earlier 
self had written were anything but 
improvements. 

Few would disagree with Schflne's 
contention that this applies very 
obviously to Alexis ana Dora, the 
subject of the second - and to my mind 
the best- essay in this volume. His list 
of variant readings shows that again 
and again Goethe spoilt his own Best 
inspirations by following out pedantic 
suggestions from A. W. Schlegcl, and 
that in this case the original version is 
without doubt superior to the later 
revision. What this chapter succeeds in 
doing is nothing less than solving, at 
longlast , a riddle which Goethe set the 
readers of this elegiac idyll or idyllic 
elegy - a riddle announced in words 
that David Luke translates: “It is thus 
that poets often recite to their 
audiences an artful riddle of words 
interwoven; every hearer enjoys the 
strange combination of attractive 
images, but the word is still missing in 
which the meaning lies locked" 
(reviewer’s italics). Schflne brilliantly 
demonstrates that the word which may 
be "missing” in the hearers 
consciousness before he has solved the 
riddle is in fact present in the poem 


attempt to “reconstruct” the Walpurgis Such echoes should sound loud and 
Night scene as it might have been dear in Gflttingen, Heine’s unloved 
by bringing together Goethe's alma mater, where Professor Schflne 
unpublished drafts with readings of occupies the Chair of German 
passages he did publish - including the Philology. 

whole “Open Field ’scene, which now That he is in fact n very distinguished 
becomes part of Walpurgis Night - occupant of that Chair the present 
and linking the _ resulting text with book serves, once again, ii» show. I le is 
stage-directions in a decidedly un- famous, above all, as an expert on 
Goethean idiom: The multitude lines literary iconography, on the "emblem” 


up for a round-dnnee which passes over tradition, ana on (lie relation between 
into a sexual orgy ; or again: Her literary and verbal symbolism in the 
lascivious dance with Faust approaches agcof thc Baroque. He makes splendid 
the sexual act. Well -yes, it might be use Q f (bis expertise in nil the essays, 
interesting to see how all this would 5ut especially in the Alexis ami 
work out m an actua stage-production; Dom piecei w & cre it helps him to solvt , 
but on the whole this kind or ^e riddle Goethe set his renders in 


construction in the guise of WI 1 y S | i iavc already indicated. The 

reconstruction is a questionable book is also, however, an impressive 
enterprise one would not ike to see demonstration of the sensitive and 


widely imitated. It appears that Schflne sens ihlc use that may be made of ninny 
offered it to a German television prc-Structuralist modes nf liiernry 
station for performance in the present commentary mid exegesis. Here we 
Goethe anniversary year and that it mfly f llM | guo d examples of textual 
was turned down. This decision may criticism and reconstruction; studies of 
well be reconsidered in the near future, gtfne 5 j St 0 f critical reception, and of 
but I, for one, cannot think it changing reader- reactions; historical 
misguided. The amalgam of Schflne disquisitions on key-words whose older 
andGoethemakesinterestingreadmg. meaning differs from Hint current 
though, and it again Hrtd again prompts today; sociological observations 
comparison with another treatment of imaginatively related to vocabulary 
the Faust legend; Heine's ballet- an j s tyle; sustained comparisons of 
scenario Der Doktor Faust, with its competing versions and variant 
long introduction on German devil- readings; metrical, grammatical and 
lore, which clearly draws on many of rhetorical analyses; and demon- 
the works that Goethe also used when stra tions. in the teeth of current 
he composed the fragments his later orthodoxies, that an author’s 
interpreter has now tried to weld into a intentions may indeed be inferred from 
scene Goethe might have envisaged his work and the work then measured 


but never put together in this form. 

I find it somewhat surprising that a 


against these intentions. 

There are brief polemics, in passing. 
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te state of Sachsen-Weimar at a time “self-.lt « the word “Myrthe and the 
Jen the dangers he had so recently sexual connotations which it serves to 
depicted in Werther had not been ^ock in its narrower and wider 
wholly banished from his own life and context. 


Personality. Schflne’s argument hinges Nor is the interpreter content to 
°n the demonstration that the poem is demonstrate, in ways I find wholly 

• experiment in augury, an attempt to persuasive, how much that was 
Question an oracle in the fashion puzzling in the poem falls into place 
waded down in classical tradition, once this riddle is solved; he also tries 

* ills begins with the image of the to show, very instructively, bow it 
“Bering bird of prey at the oeginning could come about that the solution 

culminates in tne lines about the remained hidden for almost 200 years, 
inward parts, the “Geweide”, of the He does this by means of a piece of 
fountain at the end. Goethe obscures Rezeptionsgeschichte which differs 
“augury" theme, along with much from orthodox histories of "critical 
"j?* * n * ater « distancing revisions reception" by tracing, not the gradual 
*Dich entailed substitution of the word unfolding of inherent meanings in the 
unerforschtem Busen” (with course o£ time, but the propagation of 
{^explored bosom) for the phrase that explicable errors. This process begins 
included the word “Geweiae”. with Schiller, who was-all too eager to 

Since some manuscripts, seen by th * P“ JjS:. 

®°*he ’8 contemporaries or by classification ‘naWe idyll he had 
juneteeath-century scholars, appear to recently evolved in his . ^ On Naive , 
Jave been lost, Schflne frads himself andSenttmental Poetrv, aud it ends (m 
Jiven to ingenious exercises in textual Sdjflntfi w*) wth crUfes whae 
•^construction, which make notable “cially rondiboned view of^e 
use of a text Gnethn seems tn have German classics precluded the search 

for sexual mea/ngs where these did 
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2 *. in later, distancing revisions 
•nich entailed substitution of the word 
"•mt unerforschtem Busen” (with 
“•explored bosom) for the phrase that 
^uded the word "Geweiae”. 

Since some manuscripts, seen by 
“°ethe’s contemporaries or by 
“neteeoth-century scholars, appear to 
have been lost, Schflne finds himself 
°nven to ingenious exorcises in textual 
.instruction, which make notable 
u&e of a text Goethe seems to have 
to a secretary named Philipp 
*f' de l- Such manuscripts in hands 
25* than the poet’s own play a 
n^incant part in the later essays too; 

It is pleasant fo record that in a 
concerned with Goethe’s 
■Pfotual crises and development as 
Jll as with the world of devils, 


for sexual meanings where these did 
not Openly and directly appear on the 
surface, This “negative . history”, of 
critical reception will almost certainly 
start a lively controversy; but whatever 
the outcome, there can be ho doubt 
that it will henceforth be impossible to 
discuss Alexis .and Dora without foil 
attention to Schflne's shrewdly and 
learnedly argued case. ; ; ' ' ; ^ : 


itches, and spirits of all kinds /two attention to Schflne's shrewdly and 
fthspensable documents turn out to learnedly argued case. , ;v .7 
^ve been written by a secretarvcajled. The third esshy is th^most elaborate, - 

^ e “t. In the Seidel manuscript there of all, ItadduoMB wealth.of examples 


Fertility Rites 


The lady with the red hair wears a red fur 
Around her neck, a dead fox. 

Sjie muscled me into this world 

From between her legs (my first blooding). 

My mother's smell is like the musk of the fox. 
I grow to love the always-warm pelt - 

The fox becomes my familiar. 

. I flesh the fur end raise It to life; 

I give him two penetrating 
Byes, and pristine .teeth. 

It js March, and I have g^oxyn to manhood* 
Rain pips the waxy evergreens 


cannot be, justified in face of the 
interpreted work; and against 
concentration on the analysis of 
comics, thrillers, jokes and various 
forms of sub-literature at the expense 
of writings that have greater depth of 
insight and complexity of organization. 
Such polemics, it is important to stress, 
occupy proportionally little space in a 
volume concerned to offer, as its 
author (ells us, a “ haute hole of 
reading”; a volume (hat seldom strays 
far from the concrete, representative 
instance, discussed in a way that allows 
the reader to lest his own insights, his 
own reactions, against those of (he 
author, 

“You do agree, don’t you, that this is 
how it works, that this fact and that 
belong together, that this passage in 
one work illuminates ihut passage ill 
another?” Such are the unspoken 
challenges we hear throughout these 
essays; and it suon becomes obvious 
(hat whut Schflne tells us Inis in fact 
been tested mu in seminars, at 
conferences mid guest -led 11 res wilh 
ensuing discussion, in conversation 
with cnljcagucs and friends, in emlicr 
publications by this same author which 
were challenged and whose 
contentions are now corrected where 
necessary, and - of course - through 
judicious pondering of the analyses 
recorded by generations of previous 
commentators i n Ge rina iiy and 
abroad, lie constantly makes us fed 
that we arc taking part in communal 
activity - that we aie not simply being 
invited to listen 10 one person’s 
ruminations on works he happens to 
have read and enjoyed, in its turn, this 
book will itself undoubtedly engender 
further debate which will carry the 


nroeess described beyond the relative 
fixity of publication. But there is 
another, especially pleasing way in 
which this book may truly be said to 


critic as sensitive to sexual/scat- against those who import their own 
□logical overtones as Schflne shows msh-dreams of "organic unity” and 
himself to be can end the first of bis harmony into the classics; against the 
essays with a sentence that would have sleight-of-hand practised by critics who 
been immediately celebrated, in my paraphrase the works they discuss in 
student-days, as a classic of such a way that they substitute 


involve a scholarly community. Schone 
makes it perfectly clear to bis readers 
that his work ' would have been 
impossible without thc unstinting co- 
operation of colleagues in the DDR, 
notably Professor K.-H. Hahn and Dr 
Eva Beck, both of the Weimar 
National Archive where many of the 
manuscripts the author needed for his 
researches are deposited. This is 
indeed a welcome portent after the 
disagreements that led to such a waste 
of effort as the two parallel critical 
editions of Heine's works - one East, 
one West - which are at present in 
progress. It is not the first time in 
German history that political divisions 


lay betore uoeine - oeiuic unc , ue --reception uicun&u whu mu iu 
adds, in what constitutes the last distinguish with sufficient critical 
sentence of the essay, “who wanted to rigour between recorded inter- 
watet the world and did water it.” pretations that can be, and those that 


1982 has seen the 150th anniversary 
of Goethe’s death, and the occasion 
has been and is being marked by many 
symposia, lecture-series and other 
celebrations whose results will, no 
doubt, eventually find their way into 
print. Already lhe shelves are 
beginning to groan under the weight of 
publications that range from 
paperback reprints of Goethe’s works 
to an Imam natively illustrated pictorial 
record of his life (Jflm Gflres, Goethes 
Lebtn In Bilddokunienien , Munich, 
C. H. Beck), and from an impeccably 
scholarly documentation of translation 
activities in his ambience 

e VehlMratur. Die Lust , am 

bersetzen im Jqhrhundirt Goethes. 
Eirie Ausstefiung ■ des 1 Deptschen 
Literaturarchivs m Schiller ’National-, 
musetmi Marbach am Ne^kar, ed. Ri', 


» r th. roadside, ? ha.> I ^,th. ,«lff rorp», • ,, 

Of a yoiingfox, ;for, gloswd bjr the rainfall. ' ' Th" mo* Zhlif^SlIMiil^V^.' f 
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musical compositions, , piwo^ies, 
cartoons, Advertisements ! and tythtfr . 
such material, Assembled by two 
offbeat humorists {Unset Goethe* Ein 
L«e 6 «c/t,ed.Eckhard Herischeid tipd 
F. "W. 0 ereidfoj. Zurich, . Diogenes) 
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The play of desire 


Patrick Lindsay Bowies 


Jean D'Ormesson 

Mon dernier rfive sera pour vous; 
line biographic sen time male de 
Chateaubriand 
445pp. Paris: Lattfts 


Following his 1981 biography of God 
(Dleu, sa vie, son oeuvre), Jean 
d'Ormesson has now written a 
biography of Chateaubriand. If his 
description of the latter at one point as 
“a cruel and dangerous Don Juan" 
might seem to suggest a relationship 
with his earlier subject, it is not wUn 
God but with himself that d’OnnessoR 
wishes, on this point nl least, to 
•mrapare Chateaubriand. Or so one 
gathers from the unfortunate assertion 
which appears beneath a colour 
photograph of the author on the back 
of Hie nook: "the portrait of a seducer 
by a writer, and perhaps vice versa." 

As the sub -tide indicates, the 
emphasis here is on the women by 
whom the Enchanter was himself most 
enchanted: his sisters; his long- 
suffering, generous and unpleasant 
wife Cdlcste, of whom Hugo has left 
perhaps the most memorable portrait 
in Choses vues\ and above all his 
mother. It was her death which kindled 
Chateaubriand's famous conversion - 
‘‘J'ai pleurd ct j'aienr - and it is to her 
that his career was devoted. With his 


GVflle du christianisme, the thirty-four 
year old apologist more than fulfilled 
his earlier vow: "Je vnulnis un grand 
bruit alia qu’il montit jusqu'Hu sdjour 
de mam&re.'' And his dedication ot the 
work, not to his mother, but to 
Napoleon and the Pope, is early 
evidence both of his disdain far half- 
measures and of a Faustian under- 
standing of self-promotion. 

But Mon dernier rfve is principally 


about Chateaubriand's extra-familial 
; loves, t hose crcat ures whom Cdlcste de 
Chateaubriand called “Jcs Madames". 
The book's six chapters are devoted to 
those of Chateaubriand’s mistressesor 
friends whose Influence upon him was 
most decisive. The only one of his 
foreign conquests here documented Is 
his early encounter with the timid 
Charlotte Ives in England. Chapter 
Two recounts his rather more fulfilling 
liaison with Pauline de Beaumont, as 
well as a simultaneous affair with 
Delphine -de Custine, into whose 
famous bed at her Fervaques estate 
Chateaubriand was flattered to have 
been preceded by, among others. 
Henri IV. (The latter, deUehted, had 
the words ‘‘La dame de Fervaques / 
M£rite de vives nttaques" carved into 
one of the mantelpieces there.) 
Although Chateaubriand once claimed 
to prefer stupid women to intelligent 
ones, it is to the most brilliant or his 
mistresses, Juliette Rdcamier (Chapter 
Four), that he spoke the words of 
d’Omicsson’s title. Chapters Three 
and Five are devoted to Chateau- 
briand's involvement with Natalie de ' 
Noailles and Cordelia dc Castellane. 
his two most passionate relationships ] 
and, significantly, the only two of his l 
mistresses not mentioned in the t 
Mf moires d'outre-tombe. The final t 
chapter is on Hortense Allart, author c 
of a scandalous account of her \ 
relationship with Chateaubriand, and s 
with whom, in her own words, the poet e 
of Christianity "faisaft ce qu’il voulait". / 


I of course, nothing new in claiming that 
great men are the results, willed or 
unwilled, of great women; the 
“Cleopatra's nose” school of historical 
theory is much older than Pascal. What 
is interesting here, however, is the 
specific context within which Chateau- 
briand's quest for love and fame 
unfolds. For his literary and political 
careers are perhaps most profitably 
viewed as an important chapter In what 
may be described as the erotic history 
of Christian apologetics. 

“Christianity” was for Chateau- 
briand simply the high style that he 
gave to his literary, political and erotic 
pursuits. That fils project for the 
restoration of the Catholic religion" 
never evolved very far beyond an 
aesthetic programme is comically 
evident in the words he is made to 
speak by the wicked Marie-Joseph 
Chfinier: 

O sensible Alalal tous deux avec ivresse 
Courons goAter encore tea plaislrs de la 

messel 

Je pretends chaque jour relire aupr&s de 
_ . toi 

Trois modules d Ivins, la Bible, Homftre et 


cette phosphorescence mystdrieuse 
se dessinent des mines d’une 
architecture fine et admirable, le 
tout rendu plus resplendissant 
encore par je ne sais quelle autre 
dartd des muses. Quand retrou- 
verai-je le thym de 1'Hymerte, les 
laurier-roses des bordsde l'Eurotas? 

Julien notes in his diary: “Monsieur, 
qul s’dtait endormi sur son cheval, est 
tombf sans se rlveiller. ’’ On board ship 
between Constantinople and Jaffa, 
Chateaubriand writes: "On entendait 
de tous cdtSs le son des mandolins, des 
violons et des lyres. On chantait, on 
dansait, on riait, on priait. Tout le 
monde <5tait dans la joie. On me disait: 
Jerusalem! en me montrant le midi; et 
je rfipondais: Jerusalem!" Julien’s 
diary: “Pendant plusieurs jours de 
mauvais temps que nous avons eus, les 


femmes et les enfants ftaient malaria 
et vomissaient partout." a aclM 

One can perhaps fully qr mn 


onaxespeare having said "I Wm 

But be ?n ert Gre , cne or nothing.” 
{SS* d l P rm 5 ss on s account of 
Chateaubriand in love, wittily 
narrated with precisely the riSht 
balance between irony and admiration 
a| lows one to see in Hugo's grandiose 
ambition the simplest of ail desires^ 

nnfj lfe the fullest - D’Ormesson 
points out in an appendix that his book 
is not a work of scholarship. But It 
brings Chateaubriand and his age to 
tfe more successfully than a whole 
& of b y specialists, and 
scholars would be wrong to overlook it. 


Constant contradiction 


Without so much as a nod to 
psychoanalysis, d’OrmcSson has 
written not only a popular romance but 
aprofound study of the play of desire in 
history, showing how each stage of 
Chateaubriand's career was marked by 
a woman or women, from his hungry 
exile in London (where the natives 
called him “Mr Shatter- Brain") to his 
fame as ambassador and as minister: 
from Rend to la Viede Rand. There is 


Proustians’ ways 


IIIUli 

But the things that do not appear in this 
high style are almost as interesting as 
those that do. D'Ormesson suggests 
that a comic sequel to his own study 
could be written by consulting the 
writings of Chateaubriand's various 
servants. The juxtaposition of certain 
earnestly literary passages in the 
Itiniraire de Paris d Jerusalem with the 
parallel entries in the diary of his valet. 
Julien Potelin. for example, reveals 
two visions of the world as wildly 
unequal ns those of Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza. Here is Chateaubriand 
writing somewhere between Smyrna 
and Constantinople: 

Je vqis aujourd'hui, dans ma 
m£ moire, la Gr£ce comme un de ces 
cercles tfclatants qu'on apercoit 
quelquefois en fermant les yeux. Sur 


point in discussing his works chrono- 
Peter Jimack logically, and there is anyway a vast 

. . amount of thematic overlap between 

Iohn Hqpr Mi*™ l “ em ' I* « impossible to deal 

JOHN HOPE MASON adequately with any of his major 

The Irresistible Diderot themes without referring to a great 

403dd Ouartet £15 T ai ? y * fferen t works; and difficult to 

0 7 ® 2^77 3 *«■ adequately with the works in- 

i - u ^ dividually wtthoul being unacceptably 

repetitive. To some extent Mason falls 
For the general public, Diderot is between two stools: his chapter on the 
surelv still overshadowed by Rousseau Neveu de Rameau and the Rfve de 
and Voltaire, though his stock has in d'Alembert, for instance, deal very 

recent uears rie/»n cftaarlilu emAnn rnmnalaniln ik... .... i._ 


2277 3 


For the 


recent years risen steadily among 
eighteenth-century scholars, most of 
whom would probably put him on a par 
with his (wo great contemporaries. It is 


competently with these two works; but 
the later chanter on “Morality”, a title 
adopted no cioubt as a convenient way 
of grouping the Lettre & Landois, the 
Refutation d’Helvfiius and the 


, , 1,9 Lliu U L.UIIUUU, MC 

thus a great pleasure to welcome this Refutation d' Helvftius and the 
book, which presents a wide range of Commentate sur Hemsterhuis, seems 
judiciously selected extracts from nevertheless very incomplete without a 
Diderot’s writings in English trans- discussion of Lhe Neveu and the Rive, 
lation, together with descriptive and as well as other texts similarly passed 

analytical comment nri*»c luliirh nun mwr haru cunh nr I........ I IUmIIfu 


Roger Shattuck 

J. M. Cocking 

Proust: Collected Essays on the 
Writer and his Art 

3WpP- Cambridge University Press. 
■£27.30 (paperback, £7.95) 

0 521 23790 4 

For the past twenty years the figure of 
Proust has led a double life. On the one 
band he has been consecrated within 
his vast autobiographical fiction as the 
hero-memorialist of an era of dying 


aristocracy and high aestheticism, ana 
as the ultimate stylist of baroque prose. 
The revaluations and celebrations 
attending his centenary in 1973 
installed his work as a monument of 
western culture. George Painter’s 
saturation biography twenty years ago , 
and Terence Kilmartin’s recent re- 
vision of Scott-Moncriefrs translation, 
have certified the site for the English 
reader. 

On the other . hand. Proust's 
eminence has made him an irresistible 
target and test-case for the new critics 
(mostly French) who have set out to 
revise our literary attitudes and pro- 
cedures. Barthes, Deleuze, Genetic, 
Ricardou and others have tried to 
confine Proust within one section or 
another of lhe structuralist-linguistic 
empire, usually choosing signs or 
narrative devices. Yet none of these 
entire regards Proust sis a fatul 
msciiintiun needing to he exorcized, us 
Sartre did; they all display an 
unmistakable admiration for tnc writer 
whoso monument they would like to 
remodel. 

By publishing a short, unpretentious 
study simply called Proust, J. M. 
Cocking participated ns n player in the 
intellectual exchanges that have 
formed our idea of the great modernist 
author . Appearing on both sides of the 
Atlantic in 1956, Cocking'* readable 
monograph presented Proust as the: 
indefatigable investigator of his own 
delayed maturity and established 
Cocking as an intelligent and broadly 
responsive critic. Hie present 
collection of Cooking's writings on 
Proust shows him still active ui the] 
field, not as a player now but as a clear- ■> 


headed, unflappable referee. It would 
be very hard to follow the lunges and 
Feints of contemporary literary studies 
without old hands like Cocking on the 
scene to restrain excess and encourage 
good performances. 

These essays fall into three parts. 
The first reprints Cooking's 1956 
monograph with the French text of the 
quotations added and with a few 
judicious changes as required by 
subsequent scholarship, the most 
extensive revisions come in the second 
chapter. “Reference Points", dealing 
with the literary and artistic sources of 
Proust's sensibility. The discussions of 
Nerval and George Eliot, for example, 
have been considerably extended. 

■ . hundred pages develop 


Cocking s major concerns: how the 
formless wanderings of the youthful 1 
Jean Santeuif were transmuted into the 
coherence of A la recherche du temps 
perdu through the elaboration of a 
plan; how this coherence consists in 
great part in the gradual resolution of 
the conflict between intelligence and 
sensibility, Ideas and impressions, art 
and life; and the centrality or Proust's 
‘subjective idealism” that tends to 
vnlue art over life without abandoning 
the latter. Cocking knows Proust 
profoundly and has the range and the 
audacity to compare Proust at one 
point to Lautrdamont for their 
parnllel awareness of the oneiric 
power and intelligence.” Because 
these pages nssume a certain 
familiarity with the basic writings, they 
do not represent iho best introduction 
to Proust for the beginner. However 
their content has weathered well. 
Cocking still has provoking things to 
say about Proust's prevailing mood 
(serene, not anguished) and about the 
stages of the novel's composition. 

The second part collects four 
substantial essays which elaborate on 
aspects of Proust's work treated briefly 
In he monograph. Adepts of Proust 
will find considerable interest in the! 
essay on music and another on 
painting. The former advances the 
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told ^hypothesis that Cdsnr .Franck'S 
Quartet and D'Indy's published 
diagram of its structure contributed to 

the fnrmsllnn In Pmii.iv 


Cocking s and others’, that studies 
Prousts responses to and direct 
borrowings from Renaissance and 
modern painters. 

I find myself most drawn to the 
closing eighty pages in which Cocking, 
writing for the TLS, French Studies. 
Modern Language Review and other 
journals, reviews the constant flow of., 
books on Proust. There is lively 
skirmishing here as well as judicious 
descriptions of what various critics are 
up to. Cocking has no particular axe to 
grind; he is not inclined to call a plague 
down on all their houses; and he 
displays an admirable tolerance and 

B itience before “the newest views” 
e unerringly identifies the 
distortions behind Deleuze *s “verbal 
c e the -extravagances of 

Freudian overdetermination insisted 
on in Jean-Pierre Richard’s lengthy 
footnotes. This compilation of reviews 
makes an informative and dis- 
criminating survey of Proust criticism 
over the past twenty-five years. 
Generally. Cocking writes a 
straightforward, serviceable prose. His 
lapses can be unfortunate. In the last 
paragraph of the book he clumsily 
combines references to surface 
structure and deep structure with the 
modified chch6 ot "throwing out the 
half-submerged baby with his bath 
water. 

TO? re ? ders lhe most diking 
28?,.°? thl * volume may be those that 
establish a brief literary trajectory for 
the anc;ent contrast between solitude 
and society “Not till we can think that 
here and there one is thinking of us, 
one is loving us, does this waste earth 

rS C L P^P 1 ^ garden." Thus 
Carlyle wrttc to Emerson in 1834 n . 

‘ C i ed by Rl,ski * too 

rrnetcrita with a strong dissenting 

“P ,nion . : “ M y times of happiness haf 
- nfways toenwhen nobody wEs thinking 

• rh B !E:i-n H. r book on Buskin, 
Charlotte Broicher traces the Carlyle 

■ Kn j ei ^ to Goethe, ' and pS 
• reviewing the Broicher book in 1904 ’ 


analytical commentaries which, even 
without the extracts, would have made 
a useful introducion to Diderot. 

John Hope Mason’s task was by no 
means easy. Diderot's interests were 
certainly extensive: in addition to his 
novels and plays and his major 
contributions to dramatic theory and 


wninouuons to aromatic theory and ■■■ jwc, mcmiuiicu iu 

art criticism, his writings ranged from cfia P ter ). nor of the work itself, which 
the description of manufacturing IS rtlore important as a discussion of 
techniques through ethics and soc,olo gicar and political themes than 


art criticism, his writings ranged from 
the description of manufacturing 
techniques through ethics and 
aesthetics to what we would now call 
sociology and psychology. It is an 
impressive feat on Mr Mason's part 
both to have conveyed some 
impression of the nature and extent of 
Diderot’s contributions in these 


over here, such as Jacques le faialisie. 
And the chapter on "Sexuality" is 
devoted almost entirely to lhe 
Supplement au Voyage de 
Bougainville, but gives a satisfactory 
account neither of the theme (it does 
not even refer to the ejaculation 
episode in the Rive, mentioned in that 
chapter), nor of the work itself, which 
is more important as a discussion of 


merely of sexuality. 

As for the actual interpretation of 
Diderot's works, I find myself broadly 
in agreement with Mason. When we 
disagree, I readily accept that his 
position is n tenable one. For example, 


ffiv^ fielHrSVno^: in V eSC position is n tenable one. For example, 
home in disruSl n l f lt l 8t ae sees Diderot’s reluctance to become 

manaaed to "S! ,. a ? a complete atheist ns due to "a religious 

extracts from ail mil™- ^ ub ? tant,a J streak in his character”; it may be so, 
a? easf If ^ ks ‘ and lhou gh I am more inclined to believe 

SSiKS^ ,hat his hesitation stemmed mainly 
S °J the from a realization of the danaerous 

sound the v ' morai implications of atheism. wTiichis 

Name a PP a rent in all his early works, Mason 

alMhe !ri 0 oSr LH P S!;? is rather dismissive towards the 

orieinal- as 8 for of ,. th 5 episode of the Promenade du Scepdque 

no 8 er?ore * Snd on ?? :,ce 1 in which the Christian newly-converted 
infelicitv (“mv t0 atheism becomes an antl-sjcfo] 

for Sole) V f moncher", crimina , (indeed he is unfairly 
^ dismissive, towards the whole work), 

for me, this episode represents vividly 
Diderot’s consciousness of the sooai 


The critical sections of the work 
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contain occasional slips, curiously Diderot’s consciousness of the serial 
mostly in names and book-titles: problem posed by the existence of the - 
Maupertlus for Maupertuis mdchant : his repeated assertions that 
throughout, Rousseau’s Rfveries d'un happiness depended on virtue could 
(instead of du) Promeneur solitaire, not olind him to the fact that this was 
-iJiderot s Principes philosophiques de simply not true for ail men. This I 
(instead of la manire et le believe, unlike Mason, the main Issue 

in Le Neveu de Rameau. 

Claude et Ndron (instead of de Ndron), 

But these are minor blemishes which Diderot’s, “contradictions 
scarcely detract from the overall from his continual awareness ptw 
thoroughness of this book: Mason conflict between theory and pM c /™ 

shows a wide range of cultural which he accepts rather than resolvw. 
hkfn enc ?’ a very ““w* pasp of the T 11115 the Supplement is suieW , not 
histoncal and philosophical intellectual failure Mason Jud^ L ■ 
)^ unda ’ and an Impressive be » but a stimulating juxtapdadatt m 
familiarity with recent .Diderot utopianism arid the Tiinitatiprts.of 
schoJarship (backed up by a good rea * world; while. Diderot's 
bibliography). 8 philosophy is surely a 

The main problem he has not tho dann 8 theoretical jPM/w&d;.' 

s a f 1 s f a c f n ri 1 u ) c i hi _ _ _ n ^ - . e . d revolution with a - rather-. 1 .- 


ramlliarity with recent .Diderot utopianism arid the liinltatjqrts . ot 

* MhS HTSh E J backed U P by a good rea ‘ world; while. Diderot's 
bibliography). 8 philosophy is surely a 

The main problem he has not tho dann 8 theoretical justgratf^.jy 

satisfactorily is the arranKmlfnt'nF^ ™voiutioff with a ratber . ^ 

anthology, though Diderot is tn conservatism: in practice . nql(|« ,.J»‘ 
sure, wculiarly difficult to arrange h which M atoqnreogj^ .; : >V^^,, 

« perfectly reasonable 1 in a nn 'A 'iiUWfit 


painting survey m a ^hU compas^ a 
broad -Svvtfep of fcqho^rl^ • 

j J ?: : : V ret. 


• „ jj-.t ■ *" v. . , -’ u , iuio rrenen 

j j"! add ^ hi f suripbrt to Ruskin’s 

iffi' ® s t: ,h S i »8 h “ . M U™r: 


in turn' wh^« i^ r J “ r w ^ ri?s oBaareementa 
wrote a wh ° k tespect (or Mr Mason’s. 
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Profit without honour 


Robert S. Fogarty 

The Righteous Remnant: The House 
of David 

250pp. Kent State University Press. 
Distributed in the UK by Eurospan. 
£12.50. ^ 
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Religion is always ripe for scandal, 
whether it be nineteenth-century 
• Mormon polygamy or the 
contemporary “flirty fishing” of female 
members of the Children of God, who 
by offering companionship, and if need 
be sex, to lonely men, seek to win them- 
to their sect. The world expects 
religious virtuosi, whether they are 
sectarians or cardinals, to be holier 
- than other men. Yet for the world’s 
taste, holiness can also easily go too 
far, and excessive rigour, perhaps even 
celibacy itself, may arouse hostility 
almost as much as does laxness and 
bcepce. Sects generally proclaim a 
different ethic from that of the world, 
and unconventional practice is often in 
Itself a banner for a religious 
movement, a symbol of its rejection of 
worldly values and arrangements. This 
is as true of the refusal, even at death's 
door, of blood transfusions by 
Jehovah’s Witnesses as of the 
willingness of young Moonies to live a 
thoroughly chaste fife until the Revd 
Mr Moon has chosen for them their 
marriage partners. 

Such distinctive moral positions 
have their own rationale for believers, 
and what the outside world considers 
scandalous, the sect may have 
established as a regular and well- 
legitimized practice. Such departures 
from convention make easy targets for 
those who seek to attack religious 
minorities (not that sects alone suffer: 
many similar things to those today said 
against the Moonies, for example, 
were said, in not very different terms, 
and by people equally ignorant, against 
Roman Catholic convents and 
monasteries in late nineteenth-century 
Britain). Such critics rarely pay serious 
attention to a sect's own justifications 
for its modus vivendi, or to the. 
theological, eedesio logical or 

metaphysical premisses on which its 
moral practice rests. Mormon 
polygamy, “flirty fishing” and no doubt 
Vatican banking practice can all be 
provided with explanations that make 
departures from everyday moral 


standards comprehensible to those 
wlbng to pursue matters beyond 
journalistic accounts. 

Journalism can take its toll of truth 
even retrospectively of course. 
Historians must often rely on 
contemporary journalistic accounts for 
their evidence, and, when it comes to 
religious matters, journalists then were 
no doubt as ignorant as are journalists 

a and perhaps even more 
iced. Robert S. Fogarty, 
itely, has an eye for the 
unsupported story, and his reliance on 
journalistic sources is regularly 
underpinned by other evidence- of the 
bizarre events that he has to record. If 
sects are often falsely maligned, there 
are cases, none the less, where the 
pathological does occur. The People's 
Temple at Jonestown was ohe such. 
And the House of David was another. 
Fogarty's extensive investigation of the 
sources does nothing to improve the 
image which the House of David and 
its leader, Benjamin Purnell, acquired, 
even though, as Fogarty makes clear, 
the truth of the allegations against 
Purnell was never accepted by many of 
his followers. 

The House of David was the 
descendant of a congeries of sects that 
may be traced back through a string of 
sometimes rival prophets and 

g rophetesses, conspicuously to Joanna 
outhcott (1750-1814) and, before 
her, to Richard Brothers (1757-1824). 
the founder of the British-lsraelite 
tradition. Brothers's theory that the 
British were descendants of ihe ten lost 
tribes of Israel exerted considerable 
influence in his day and since. It is a 
thesis that is still espoused by some 
respectable members of the Church of 
England (including clergy) and, at 
different times, it workeadisruptively 
within such diverse movements as 
Christian Science and the Elim 
Pentecostal Church. It is from the 
distinctive sects of this Israelite 
tradition t with their strong millennial 
beliefs, that the House of David 
emerged. 

Fogarty provides a brief account of 
these movements. The most important 
were the Christian Israelites led by 
John Wroe (1782-1863), a large part of 
whose following was at Asbton-under- 
Lyne (Wroe-’s unlikely candidate for 
the New Jerusalem), and its rival, the 
New House of Israel of James White 
Jezreel (1840-1885), whose unfinished _ 
great tower remained to be seen at 


Bryan Wilson 

Chatham until only a'dozen or so years 
ago. Both were active prophets, and 
Wroe spread his mission in both the 
United States and Australia, where, in 
Melbourne, one of his churches still 
exists. It was Wroe who obliged his 
followers to take up the biblical " 
Nazinte practice of leaving their hair 
uncut, and who had himself publicly 
circumcised in testimony to his 
Israelite faith. James White and, 
bnefly succeeding him, his wife, 
“Queen" Esther, sought to gather the 
Israelites to Chatham before the day of 
doom, but their sudden deaths, within 
a few years of each other, and the 
failure of prophecy exposed the sects of 
the Israelite tradition to a period of 
contention among rival successors to 
the prophetic mantle. From among 
those rivals emerged Benjamin Purnell 
(1861-1927), a leading member of the 
sect in Detroit, and an itinerant 
missionary. Purnell, who described 
himself as the seventh messenger (in 
the Southcottian line), succeeded in 
gathering many of the Michigan 
Israelites together into a colony at 
Benton Harbor, where the 144,000 
were to prepare for the new life. He 
persuaded a large contingent of the 
Australian Wroeites to emigrate to 
swell the Michigan colony, over which 
he proclaimed himself the Messiah. 

Rumours of Purnell’s amorous 
disposition and occasional accounts by 
disaffected young women of his sexual 
adventures soon attracted notice 
beyond the confines of (he community, 
but the leader's foibles were not, as 
Fogarty makes dear, by any means the 
only aspect of the settlement's histury 
worthy of note. Devoted labour 
from adoring followers enabled 
Purnell to develop a successful and 
apparently efficient communal 
enterprise. We do not learn much of 
the specifically religious life of the 
community, and the details of the 
economic organization arc perhaps no 
longer recoverable, but the results 
were evident in the operation of 
farming, forestry, sawmills, a printing 
plant, machine shops and a cement 
works. Such manifest economic 
acumen has occasionally won respect 
for communitarian sects - for the 
Rappites or the Amana Society, for 
instance. In this case, laced with the 
rumours of Purnell's sexual 
proclivities, it became another source 
of discredit for the House of David. 
Conscientious hard work and the 


asceticism of sectarian life may easily 
be reinterpreted as economic 
exploitation; devotion is translated as 
evidence of mind control (or 
brainwashing); and the resultant 
prosperity becomes evidence of 
avarice. 

Cynicism concerning the House of 
David was fortified by the ease with 
which the members catered to the 
tastes of the visiting public, who, in the 
{torni/s heyday, amounted to some 
-00,000 a year. The colony had two 
orchestras, an amusement park with a 
miniature railway, many souvenir stalls 
and even a successful (and of course 
long-bearded and long-haired) 

baseball team which attained a 
considerable reputation. Such 

activities are not easily accommodated 
in the public expectation of sectarian 
asceticism. Yet the programme nlso 
included religious meetings, and the 
entertainment may have been uarllv 


entertainment may have Tieen partly 
conceived as a way of attracting 
potential eunveris to the colony. After 
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respectable merely because cathedrals 
are ancient, and the junk souvenirs 
there arc probably nn less meretricious 
than the goods sold on the stalls at the 
House ofDavid, which had at least the 
merit of being handicraft items “made 
on the premises". 

Commercialism and economic 
exploitation - particularly in the curly 
twentieth-century Amencnn Midwest 
- were scarcely dispositions that could 
aluuc have led us the prophet's 
downfall. The real complaints were of 
his sexual adventurism, Fogarty shows 
that Purnell's whole career, from long 
before his Messianic period, land been 
punctuated by sexual escapades. 
Eventually, nfter abundnnt testimony 
laid against him over fifteen years, the 


' Paradoxically, even after being forced 
into these marriages of convenience, 
couples were expected to maintain the 
rules of chastity, and even kissing' 
between spouses was regarded as 
sinful. The colony's justification of 
these marital arrangements was that it' 
eliminated misunderstandings when a 
couple of different sexes went on the 
road together to undertake itinerant 
evangelism. 

Purnell, forced into four years* 
hiding, was eventually entrapped (by 
one of his disaffected young women 
victims) but he escaped the verdict of 
the protracted court proceedings by, 


dying before they we re 'concluded. For 
the faithful, Purnell's prosecution was 
merely persecution. The colony 
(divided by schism) survived, and even 
the baseball team continued its 
activities, and stilt today there are 
those who believe in Purnell's 
teachings. To the general public, the 
I louse of David was n fraud, n cover-up 
for a racketeer who managed to live a 
comfortable and dissolute life at the 
cost of his deluded followers. The 
Attorney General for Michigou, whu 
cventuully brought the proceedings, 
declared that the colony was “not and 
never had been u corporation for 
religious and ecclesiastical purposes". 
Yet, tor many of his followers, Purnell 
was a Messiah. For the young women 


w.is a Mcssinn. i-or tnc young women 
he wits, literally, the bridegroom of the 
Scriptures. The voting men, whu. 
Tailing to obtain conscientious 
exemption, were dratted in the lurst 
World War, obeyed Purnell's demand 
that they do non-combatant service. 
They accepted nr my rules, but in 
accordance with their creed they 
main mined (heir long hair anil 
vegetarian diet, and refused to handle 
dead bodies. Dutifully, they sent back 
their pay cheques, supposedly to their 
‘wives", hut in fact to support the 
colony’s general funds. 

Frufessor Fogarty's study provides >t 
vivid picture, in as much detail as can 
be reasonably expected for a 
movement of this kind, of the colony 
and of the background origins of tiie 
adherents, if not so fully of the texture 
of community life itself. He does not 
minimize Ihe scandals to which some 
ex-members testified, and he is aware 
that only with a fuller account of the 
spiritual side of colony life might it he 
possible to understand the persistence 
of faith of these Israelites in their 
flagrantly wicked Messiah. 


Michigan authorities brought charges 
of rape. Connivance, cofiusion and 
conspiracy abounded in the 
community, and Purnell's (almost 
certainly bigamous) wife, Mary, who 
was suspected of conducting her own 
affair with the colony's secretary, 
appears to have at least tolerated the 
prophet’s promiscuous sexuality. The 
official rule of the sect was celibacy, 
but as accusations against Purnell 
multiplied, so the leader ordered 
members to marry, and group 
weddings were arranged, perhaps, as 
Fogarty opines, to prevent evidence 
being obtained of Purnell’s foraging 
among those supposed to be virgins. 


Canons of canonization 


Gerard Irvine 

John J. Delaney 
Dictionary of Saints 
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The number of men and women 
venerated as saints in the universal 
church is so vast that it would be 
impossible to make a comprehensive 
ust of them. Quite apart from, the 
thousaads of saints peculiar to the 
churches of the East, and the 
predictably smaller number of those 
wnose names are included in various. 
Anglican provincial calendars, the 
Kommi Martyrology alone has well 
over five thousand names; to this we 
must add -the tens of thousands more 
whose cultiis is purely local and of 
greater interest to tne ■ student , of 
topography than of hagiology. 

The most then that can be expected 
o* any lexicographer of saints is a 
manageable selection of thbse about 
wnom the • general 1 reader in any 
tountty might be expected to need 
iSlpH^ation. In English ' there is 
JJpnaid Attwater’s Penguin Dictionary , 
(fetoly but.ihevitably .highly 
selective) and The Oxford Dictionary 
'David 'Hugh-. ; Farther, 
fiSfu* 1 *' but limited -fo saipts of 
| “ntteh provenance .dr-veneratfob).' 

: i.Thomas:.'. Berah^^d hist' 


over the task of the Ramsgate 
Benedictines, bringing it up to date by 
the inclusion of all the recently 
canonized. Though his debt to the 
earlier book is everywhere dear, Fr 
Delaney's individual entries are 
longer; they are also fewer. Thus while 
the Ramsgate Fathers list 220 St Johns, 
Delaney only gives us 71; though it 
must be added that the recusant 
martyrs (a surprising number of whom 
seem to have been called John) are 
listed by their surnames and in fairness 
should be added to this list. 

The question for any compiler does 
not concern the great saints, nut, at the 
lower levels or sanctity, is whpm 
legitimately to exclude. Notions of 
saintly achievement have varied 
enormously. Many of those highly 
venerated m the Middle Ages - or even 
the Baroque epoch - tor feats of 
thaumaturgy or corporal penitence 
would today speedily find themselves' 
in a psychiatric clinic, even if the tales 
related of them are to be taken at their 
face value. The most popular saints, in 
the Middle Aces, the to-called 
“Fourteen Auxiliaries”, such' as St 
Margaret, St Barbara, St Christopher, 
St Catherine and St George (still the 
most - popular; saint’s names Jf -you 
exclude Mary, and- a handful of the 
Apostles)/ aTe knpwtf for exploits 7 
.based on wh&t DeUijey - tactftilly. 1 
describes as ‘foiqfeliable, tradition’’;,' 
Modern canonization : proeddufo 


Benedict XIV in the eighteenth 
century, and in its origins not further 
than the tenth century. The scrutiny 

S :d by these rules is sufficiently 
nt to ensure that no unworthy 
ate scrapes through. Before 
this, and still m other parts of the 
Church, the process was more 
haphazard: popular acclamation 

underwritten by provincial action, 
normally inclusion in a local calendar. 
No wonder that in the past (if not still 
today) strange fish have swum into the 
net. Nowhere .is this more clear than in 
Celtic Christianity, ‘ where it is 
observable that most saints are -of 
“royal blood”. This would suggest that 
a claim of sanctity was as automatic an 
honour for clan chiefs and their 
families as a marble monument at a 
later age to the departed squire and his 
relations^ 

When it comes to Celtic saints, 
Delaneys as one might expect from his 
name - is pretty inclusive for the Irish 
ones. Less predictably he is generous in 
his inclusion of Anglo-Saxon 
candidates; though it is regrettable that 
of (he three Engmh saints whose relics 
survived ..the; Reformation lh their 
medieval Shrines; JSt Bertelin at Han) 
and St ' Cfindida 1 at Whitchurch 

/TI'wi'AhJhmMimI ' n*i : hW' MOftilAn" 


Duchy and to students of the work of 
the present Poet Laureate. 

With this said, one must 
nevertheless commend the book as 
first-class: sensible, informed and 
informative. There are three useful 
appendixes: of Ihe symbols of the 
saints In art, of the patrons of trades, 
and of those of countries. The reader 
may be interested to discover that St 
Joseph of Cupertino (whose feats of 


levitation are astounding but well 
attested) is the patron of air travellers; 
Si Francis of ecologists; St Gabriel of 
television workers and postmen; and St 
Adjutor of yachtsmen.. Also that Si 
Theitse is, for some reason, one of the 
patrons of the USSR; St Marulhas of 
Persia; and the Sacred Heart (not a 
saint at all) of Ecuador; while the 
whole world was dedicated by Pips XU 
to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 


The Stature of Waiting 

W. H. Vanstone , ; ; 

This fresh study of the.pASBion of Jesus suggests a now attitude 
to those areas and phases of life in which people feel frustrated 
by their uaelessnesa or Ibas of bufapendencQ. Our: ‘waiting* and 
oui* ‘dependence’ are seen as signs and consequences of the finage, 
of God in ua. Ih the end the ‘waiting* figure appears as a flgufo pf 
extraordinary Importance and remarkable dignity. Thft duthoria 
hov^.8 Endeavour, hovfa ftxpense won the 18^ Cfollfos §Iodpia| : 
ReligiQtiB Bnqk Award. , -r' . .. *cy. £4 $Q 
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Anglican Trojan Horse 


Peter Hebblethwaite 

Brian Martin 

John Henry Newman: His Life and 
Work 


Tiiis is a very short book - none the 
• worse for (hnt - about a very Tong life. 

its modest aim is to int reduce Newman 
! to those who know little about him. Ai 
the same time Brian Martin disposes of 
the myth, propagated by Lytton 
Strachey. that Newman was “a child of 
the Romantic Revival, a creature of 
‘emotion and memory, a dreamer 
i whose spirit dwelt apart in delectable 
' mountains" On Ine contrary, he 
writes, "Newman's emotions were 
subject to his intellect” find he worked 
out his religious positions by hard 
.intellectual graft and scholarship. Far 
from being an ethereal figure, 
conversing apparently only with his 
rChunlian Angel, he was h very 
practical lender of men. He introduced 
.the Congregation of the Oratory into 
England .mu opened Ills first house in u 
; former gin factory in Birmingham. Me 
■ had to pm up with endless trouble from 
( Frederick Faber, Superior of the more 
j socially acceptable Londun Oratory. 
Falier arguably wrote the worst hymns 
; of any Vichman ("Oh happy pyx. oh 
| happy pyx, where Jesus doth his 
v -t dwelling fix") and insisted on calling 
I Mary "Mamma" because he thought 
. this was the Catholic Thing. Newman 
; diil not share his view' that becoming a 
. Catholic meant going Iialianate. 

Newman also deserves credit for liis 
t organizing abilities in getting 

. University College Dublin off the 
. ground. He felt torn in (wn, divided 
between Dublin and Birmingham. As a 
convert, he was mistrusted by most of 
the Irish bishops and had an Idea of a 
<i University which. when they 

discovered it. was not exactly what 
. ; they had in mind. He withdrew to the 
i>. ■> slums of Birmingham. Newman had 
businesslike qualities, 
i Nor should we picture him ns a 


withdrawn scholar, endlessly polishing 
what James Joyce called his "cloistruf, 
silver-veined prose” in comfortable 
seclusion. Martin points out that nearly 
all his works were pieces el'occasion . 
He is asked to explain his move from 
the Anglican Church to the Church of 
Rome: he writes the Essay on the 
Development of Christian ' Doctrine. 
Charles Kingsley, ft sanitutton- 
obsessed Victorian worthy, accuses 
him of encouraging equivocation: he 
replies with his Apologia pro Vita Sua. 
Working lengthy hours on his reply to 
Kingsley, he Tails ill, thinks he is going 
to die and composes his Dream oj 
Gerotuitts. Bored bv his Oratorian 
noviceship in Rome, he writes a novel. 
Loss and Gain, to while away the time. 
That was in 1843, but he die! not admit 
authorship until 1874, and critics 
scntentiously remarked that he hud 
"sunk lower than Dickens". He never 
wrote in tranquillity. He was far more 
engage than, say. Sartre. 

The most tricky topic in any 
bio era phy of Newman is his con version 
to Rome in 1845. At the time it could 
not be expected to improve Anglican- 
Catholic relations; Gladstone 
described it as an event "of calamitous 
importance". There was bitter talk of 
treachery and betrayal. Young men 
who followed Newman's example were 
cut out of wills. Yet Martin, himself an 
Anglican, discreetly suggests (hat 
Newman's conversion was in the long 
term reconciling. 

It is worth dwelling on this paradox. 
Martin is right, I believe, to suggest 
that Newman's conversion, so bitterly 
resented at the time, has n positive 
ecumenical manning for today. He 
shows thut Newman burc no ill will 
towards the Church which he bad left. 
He thought, for example, that the 
building of a new Catholic church in 
Oxford to commemorate the 
numerous conversions brought about 
by the Oxford Movement was unwise 
and unnecessarily provocative. Unlike - 
Manning, whom he belatedly joined in 
the college of cardinals, he did not 
need to denigrate his past ministry in 
order to justify his present option. He 
had, us it were’, come .definitively home 
from a valid, but somewhat leaky. 


temporary shelter. Or, in his own 
phrase, not quoted by Martin, he 
exchanged a nurse for a mother. 

But if Newman had no hostility 
towards the Church which he had so 
painfully and so painstakingly left, 
some of his new brethren regarded him 
as a crypto-Anglican, or Anglican 
Troian Horse. Newman saw nothing to 
, deplore in the loss of the Papal States 
and regarded (he first Vatican Council 
as thoroughly regrettable (and not 
merely as inopportune, as legend has 
it). These were unorthodox opinions in 
the pontificate of Pio None. He had to 
wait for the next pontificate to get his 
cardinal's hat. Manning, the complete 
Ultramontane, said of Newman’s 
version of Catholicism: “It is Ihe old 
Anglican, patristic, literary Oxford 




tone transported into the [Roman 
Catholic) Church.” The ironical truth 
is that Manning was absolutely right. 
He was deploring what we, today, con 


rejoice in: partly thanks to Newman, 
the Roman Catholic Church has 
learned something from the approach 
of the Anglicans; and in order to 
respond to the challenge of Newman, 
the Anglican Communion has drawn 
closer to Rome. 

He was the invisible patron of the 
Anglican-Roman Catholic Inter- 
national Commission (ARCIC) which 
reported earlier this year. Though it 
never mentioned Newman, it 
borrowed from him a characteristic 
title for its response to objections, 
Elucidations'^ and its eventual 
conclusion that the Church can do with 
a "universal primate" to make visible 
Its unity echoes Newman’s own 
personal pilgrimage. 

Fifty-four illustrations greatly 
enhance the book. These enrnest 
Victorians leup out of the nages and 
come alive. In particular three 
portraits of John Henry Newman make 
one reflect on life and mortality. A 
miniature by Sir William Ross in 1845' 
shows a nervous-looking, intense don, 
His hands ore tightly clasped in front of 
him. He peers out through the round 
lenses of his spectacles, hardly larger ■ 
than his eyes, He wears a white tie. His 
hair is not parted but falls in a forelock 





Newman photographed in London in December 1861: reproduced from 
the book reviewed here. 


toward the right. Sir John Millais's 
portrait of 1881 shows Newman in the 
splendid crimson robes of a cardinal of 
ine Roman Church. The hair is now 
white, but the forelock still falls to the 
right. The tired eyes look out directly - 
what happened to the spectacles? - 


with the look of a man who is at peace 
and in harbour. The feeling of serenity 
comes out even more in a photograph 
taken in 1885. Newman, with a 
remarkably unlined face for a man of 
84, cups his hand behind his ear, as 
though straining to catch what is being 
said. He did not like the picture, 
believing that the shabby coal he 
happened to be wearing “advertised 


Calculated beliefs 


W. J. Hollenweger 

David B, Barrett 

World Christian Encyclopedia: A 
Comparative Survey of Churches and 
Religions in the Modem World m> 
1900-2000 

1009pp. Oxford University Press. 

0 19 572435 6 

If we judge the significance of religion 
on the basis of its importance in our 
own social context, on the grounds of 
the available statistics in our own 
country for worse within the scope of 
our personal relationships), we may 
be grossly misled. This is superbly 


by £** 1 } Bl SfW 5 worh ? ***»• Christianity is not only and still growing without any 
monumental .World Christian growing by leaps and bounds but also - significant help from outside. 
Encyclopedia with over a thousand where ft asks other questions and gives * P 

tightly printed pages in three columns, different answers from those to which One of the reasons why they were 

we are accustomed. Barrett describes not known was the fact that they could 
Barrett s factual research, his this as the shifting of the centre of not be bothered to join any national or 
statistics and tables show that gravity from Europe/America to c . ven international ecumenical or 
Christianity has been in the twentieth Africa, Latin America and certain denominational organization - a prob- 
century “the most extensive and specific countries in Asia. The majority lem which will have to preoccupy all 
universal religion in history". For the of Christians are now non-wbite. It is “°* e ecumenical agencies which 
nrst time in history it has become no longer predominantly a white man’s understand themselves as spokesmen 
ecumenical in the literal meaning of religion. The most widely used for the Christians of the Third World, 
the word: its boundaries sure Christian language is no longer English majority of these Christians have 

coextensive with the otkumene, the but Spanish. What a challenge forour no wish t0 be represented by anybody. 
‘ 0 departments of theology and religious 

studiesl How are we going to cope with It would be tempting to discuss some 


his poverty". The white forelock still 
falls to the right. 

Brian Martin lias dusted down the 
portrait of Newman and shown without 
undue strain his relevance for today. 
There are two questions to which he 
cannot give an answer. Was Newman 
any good oil the violin, or was liis 
violin-plnyinc, merely therapy? And 
was he joyful, ilitl lie have that quality 
of hilaritas which is required for the 
process of beatification that is sup- 

E osed to be progressing? Von Hiigel 
eld that Newman was too miserable to 
be beatified. I suspect that Newman 
himself might have agreed, "Saints , 
he wrote, "are not literary men.” 


national income per capita which is 
higher than the UK). Even the Soviet 
Union has 36% Christians, llw 
Muslim, 29% non-religious and 22% 
atheists. One of the few really 
secularized countries seems to be the 
Peoples' Republic of China, with 60% 
non-reiioiniiK. 20% Chinese folk 


now form the majority (over 50%)." 
Nine hundred and ninety million 
(22.6% of the world's population) are 
listening regularly to Christian radio 
and Tv. 


sr 50%). the fact that we have to mam - and to of the countries in detail, eg Tonga, 
jy million learn fast ' - about the beliefs and where the Methodist Churcn is the 
lation) are theologies of these other Christians if Established State Church, the Pitcairn 
uan radio we want to remain in contact with the Islands, where all Inhabitants are 
centre of gravity? Seventh Day Adventists, or even the 
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H tv gay ^ nnsuan taav0 we want to remain in contact with the Islands, where all Inhabitants are 

centre of gravity? Seventh Day Adventists, or even the 

We have the nATiiddYim l cittifliinn _ UK, where one may be astonished to 

that, although the percentage of i? reC1 v£ the ^ l y ersity of finc ? that Italian is classed as one of its 

Christians in the world has fallen *??? d? 'u 1 18 m , auily major languages, or the Soviet Union, 

regularly since 1900 the outreach «l us .5 he ? om ?. na I growth in the where there are more Christians than 

SSS and SLmtSciuUW TJird World. It allows for better members of the Communist party, or 
have risen spectacularly by some* jJjSf'L? 1 ' t0 lo f a ' ^instances. (A many of the Latin American countries, 
thing like 14(5%. The dimensions of hislOT1 c al example of this development where indigenous Pentecostal form 
the 8 unfinished task of world J a JL°* CQUt *®»*b®Ctairdi of England, the second largest denomination, far 
evangelization are in fact very much °u Ce u° oe c°l the w* L nd,gen ^ e » d ^umbering traditional Protestant' 

■ss&Wi andA08Uran “' 

organizations realize. Cm ’ S "° n '“ y JS55?5L!P 
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Bui this Christianity is a highly churches in the Soviet tnis [statistical review raises. I single out 

complex religion. The forging ofthe raan .V indigenous only two: 

statistical and phenomenological Africft ' ° 8 m Ztfre and 1. In ' the twentieth centnrv rw,i ' 

categories, the collection of the fifteen AWca ' tianlty is erowine in nhtnhltillL c £, ris- 

hundred highly informative- and tS m o , but fts ^ranortinn^X bite numben 

unexpected duo toftrjinhs. the minute David Barrett confesses that in ,..^ e world 


statistical and phenomenological ! 
categories, Ihe collection of the fifteen ' 
hundred highly informative- and 1 
unexpected photographs, the minute 
recording of the history, size and 
activity of 20,800 denominations in all. 
countries has taken .a team, of 
internationally known scholars (not ail , 
of them Christians) twelve years. The 
significance ot this diversity will have 
to be discussed thoroughly ui future by . 
Western historians, sociologists e\na 
theologians who, in general write about 1 
the doctrines -of Christianity! the.! 


David Barrett confesses that P r PP° rtl P n , to the world 

one of the more startling findings true of an other major relStons)* Wfou 
ft survey js the happens to those who mmJbefr'S 
oSSSi nC %i? f - ft neV| ! bl S c 01 on their former religion? It seems to 
either C yEft y wilted ■ to me that this question is not yet folly, 
^iwr western or Eastern answefetf by the statistical survev 
Christendom: this is termed Haw Fran** i 


are growing strongly, wilhoul 
missionary help from outside. 

Barrett seems to suggest that those 
who leave their religion turn to what ne 
calls “secularism in its religious form . 
for which China and the Soviet Union 
would be examples. To be used validly 
this expression would neecj to be 
expanded and plausibly explained. 
Barrett is, however, certainly rtgni 
when he points to a number of newly 
emerging pseudo-religious beliefs, 
organizations and liturgies, based on a 
number of metaphysical systems.'. 
Indonesia, with 39% new religionists, 
would be a point in case. 

2. The obvious question which has to • 
be asked about such an encyclopedia is 
this: What is its definition of a 
Christian? Following the^ UN 
Declaration of Human Rights, Barret 1 
discusses the question of definitions 
depth. He uses a number of defimnons . 
and therefore comes up with ’different 
types of statistics. One of them ij tp .. 

as Christians those who declare 
themselves to be Christians (egi “! ■ 


criteria, such as the statistics ,pf we . 
chuches, which are in, most vcases . , 
considerably lower than the. 
which are based on the "declared . 

of the population, > ' • • , •; 

ThU • encyclopedia repfesqn^ 


ipr'many'i 
ed Uta,fg 
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The World’s Most Distinguished and Most 
Valuable Publications in Judaica 

I^,fT ng , Catal T ° gU . e , 0f . b ?,? k8 P ubli8, I ed b y the Second Joseph Aaron Littman Foundation explores the 
Id of modern Jewish civilization and makes available in newly edited and annotated editions the great 
classics of Jewish literature, history, and religion. Nine new books added to the catalogue this autumn are 

announced below, as well as the complete list of titles now available. 

NEW BOOKS THIS SEASON 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE JEWS 
IN ENCLAND 
Harold PolUna 

In thla major contribution to both Jewish and English 
economic history, the author. Reader in Economic History 
at Ritskln College, Oxford, considers the trades and pro- 
fessions in which the Jews participated and ehowa how, from 
the 17th century to Ihe present day, a process of economic 
adaptation and pioneering enterprise contributed both to 
the growlh a nd changing class-Bi ruclure of the Anglo-Jewlsh 
community, and to the development of the British economy. 

£ 20.00 

HASIDISM AND THE STATE OP ISRAEL 
Harry Rabinowlcz 

Rabbi Rabinowlcz, himself a descendant of renowned Hasidic 
and rabbinic families In Eastern Europe, vividly portrays 
the attitudes of various Hasidic dynast lea to 'the ingathering 
of the exiles' and to the State of Israel. Taking the origin of 
Hasidism itself in the 10lh century as his point of departure, 
the author guides his readers through the often complex 
history of the different Hasidic families and illustrates his 
account with primary source material. The position of 
Hasidism In Israel today is fully described and is Illustrated 
with photographs of the principal zaddiklm. 

£ 12.00 

SOCIALISM AND THE JEWS 
The Dilemmas of Assimilation In Germany 
and Austria-Hungary 
Robert S. Wixirich 

This book is the first comparative study of the role which 
the Jewish quest ion played In the politics of the German and 
Austrian socialist parlies Itrfore 1914. The author analyses 
the response of the leading Marxist labour movements to 
Jewish emancipation, the rise of political anti-Semitism and 
Ihe emargonce of Zionism. He also casts new light on the 
dilemmas of socio-economic modernisation, cultural as- 
similation and the national conflict which faced Jewish 
communities in Germany and Austria-Hungary, Set against 
the background of the rise of a new mass politics in 
Wllhelmian Germany and the multinational Hapaburg 
slate, the Jewish queation became interlocked in a fateful 
dialectic of anti-capitalist resentment, olsss and national 
antagonisms, and the general crisis of liberal-bourgeois 
civilisation in fin-de-siecle central Europe. 

cn.so 


IDEOLOGY AND EXPERIENCE 
Anti-Semitism In France at the Time of the 
Dreyfus Affair 
Stephen Wilson 

Despite the fad that much attention has been devoted to the 
Dreyfus case itself, only recently has detailed historical 
examination of the wider aspects of the affair begun. In this 
analysis of rariim in Isle 19th-century France, anthSemilism, 
with the help of much previously unpublished material, i* 
studied not in isolation, but in its social context, as on 
Indication and symptom of social change. The author also 
provides s more general analysis of anti-Semitic ideology in 
France, and he concludes with a study of the Jewish response 
to this challenge. 

£.10.00 

JUDAISM m TRIAL 
Jrwlah-Chrlsllau Disputations 
in the Middle Ages 
Hyam Maccoby 

A new critical study of the major Jcwiih-Ghriatlan dis- 
putations lu medieval Europe. The authnr concentrates on 
those of Paris (1240), Barcelona (1263), and Torioaa (141.1- 
1414). In addition to giving a paraphrase of the Christian 
accounts of these meetings between rabbis and >lcrirs, the 
author provides a translation of the Hebrew accounts of the 
disputations at Barcelona and Tortoia (the latter from the 
S/iei-pl Ychndah). Tlte historical and serial background is 
fully described, and the use by both sides of irripturai 
proof-texts is critically examined. 

£13.00 

THE EMANCIPATION OF THE JEWS 
IN BRITAIN 

The Question of the Admission of tin- Jew a 
In Parliament 
1 828- 1860 
Michael Salhalein 

Jews in Britain achieved full political emancipation in IB58, 
when a struggle of over thirty years culminated in the 
granting of their right to sit in the House of Commons. Dr. 
balbsicin applies a new approach and original sources, 
previously unused for this purpose, to interpret the story 
and clarify the differences of attitude to emancipation 
among both its advocates and its opponents, thus providing 
an important addition to both British parliamentary and 
Anglo-Jewlsh hist or v. 

£13.00 


MARRANO POETS OK TIIE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
Edited and translated by Timothy Or I man 
An anthology of the poetry nf laau Pinto Delgado, Anionic 
EnriqiiezGoniei and Miguel tie barrios. These little -known 
Iml roai-i tinting put-ms, mustly with biblical themes, are here 
published in the original Spanish, together with, for the 
first time, a poetic English translation. The translator also 
contributes an Introduction and notes on tho poems and 
l heir authors, who lived variously In France and the Low 
Countries. Thiii is a pioneering venture in to comparatively 
unexplored territory. 

£15.00 


PRINCIPLES OF HAITI I 
(Ranh Atnaiiah) 

(sane Abravanel 

Translated with nit Introduction and tutlev 
In Mrnarlirii! Marr Kr I liter 

Isaac A lira* une|(!437-lj0R), renowned statesman and philo- 
sopher, was runt | if] li-rl la leave ills native Portugal and settled 
for a short time in Naples, where he wrote this work in 1301. 
It in at one am! the »ime time an exposition and defence <sf 
Mai mnui lies’ ptiilusnphiral ideas ami an at lark on the view 
that Jrwi*h beliefs ran lie subsumed under a set number id 
prinriples, Hin-h as tlte famous Thirteen Principles nf 
Mai if ton) tie* himself. Mennrhem Marr Kellner presents 
here the first complete English Inundation of thi* rlassir 
work anil provides a conipreheusitc liitrudiit-tiuiiatid untes. 

£12.3(1 


MYSTICAL THEOLOGY AND 
SOCIAL DISSENT 

The Life and Wnrkw •>( Judah I .new nf Prague 
II) run L. Slirrwin 

A hern uf Ciec-li and Jewish legend. Rabbi I .new is known In 
posleritv ss the creator of the gulem. nu artificial man 
emliiwcit with super I miiuqii powers. Shvrwin totalises the 
legends a ml llu-ir iiifliuTre on modern life ruturi- mid ethic*, 
bill also provide* the first critical biugraphy and biblio- 
graphy uf the mystical Ralthi whose life and work* have in 
Ihe past been t-clipm'd l«v tin* legends. Loew was not nnf) 
steeped in Jewish learning, but alio highly knowledgeable 
lit ihvserular seienresand had strikingly "modern" view sun 
education. 

£ 12.5ft 


OLD TITLES STILL AVAILABLE 


THE MEDITATION OF TIIE SAD SOUL NAPOLEON. THE JEWS AND THE SANHEDRIN 

(Hcgyan hs-Nefeih) S. Sehwsrtifuehi 

Abraham Bar Hayya £&50 

Tramlaied by Geoffrey Wlgoder JEWISH SOCIALIST MOVEMENTS 1811-1911 

S7,8B While Menlah Tarried 

ESCAPE INTO SIEGE Nora Levin 

A Survey of leraell Literature Today £12-50 

Leon Yudkln THEOLOGY IN THE RESPONSA 

Louts Jacobs 

JEWISH BANKERS AND THE HOLY SEE £10-00 

From the Thirteenth la the Seventeenth Century TRIALOGUE BETWEEN JEW. CHRISTIAN 

iv v w AND MUSLIM 

Translated by Miriam Koehan Iana.Meyb.uta 

£7-50 

KARL MARX.AND THE RADICAL CRITIQUE Lfi0 BAECK> TEACH EH 0FTHEBE5IBNSTADT 

, Albert Friedlander 

Julius Carlebach • £ 9,50 

£12.50 

„z,„r.w«vr,nM THE HISTORY OF ANTI-SEMITISM 

TOE STAR OF REDEMPTION (fonr volumBl) 

(Der Stern dec Erlosung) Leon Polllkov 

Frans RoienxwetB Dlrueteur do Reeherches, Canter National 

Translated by William Hallo d(} |( n#c h B „He Scleoilfique, Paris 

* W,B0 Volume I 

HASIDIC PRAYER FROM ROMAN TIMES TO THE COURT JEWS 

Louis Jambs Translated by Hhhard Howard 

£7.50 

THEOLOGY AND POETRY MOHAMMED TO THE MARRANQS 

Studies tn the Medieval Ptyut Translated by Nstalle Garardle 

Translated and edited by Jacob Pet uehowilu ... £8.50 

tiM Volume III 

FROM OEDIPUS TO MOSES, FROM VOLTAIRE TO WAGNER 

Marl he Robert ' Tyansleied by Miriam Koehso ' . 

Translated by Ralph Manhelm ■ 

£8.60 (IN PREPARATION) 

SABBATAI SfeVl, THE MYSTICAL MESSIAH SUICIDAL EUROPE 1870-1953 

1626-1675 , Translated by George Klip 

Gershom Sholom - 

£20.00 THE IMMIGRANT JEWS OF NEW YORK 

™ E s^zsr N 

Ahraham Ibn Dpiid .. ... -• ■ -' 

.Translated and annotated hy Gerton Cohen - • -ftYE^NTIN^ JEWRY FROM JUSTINIAN " 

: £18.00 ’ : ID THE FpQHTH CBUSAQE . ; ' 

-.- ■: -. . : •' Andrew Share .--v.-,- ; ; 

• .. ; .' •• v. ; *u« v 

, T|ie UtUtw*-iaWrai7'’Bf:iei»t4i 

:, ! ;TheSocondJ6se|ihAar(ih 

' ■ :i; ; AvatlabW in th^ : tjfkt|Uat jOMjsSnsU'iatiid: .. swv 


MOSES MENDELSSOHN 
Aletsnder Aitmann 

Cl 7.50 

THE BOOK OF DIRECTION TO THE DUTIES 
OF TIIE HEART 
(al-HIdsya lla Fsra'ld al Qulubl 
Bshya Ibn Pakuda 

Translated and annotated by Mensehem Mansoor 

£12-50 


PE5IKTA D^BAH KAHANA 
Translated and annulaled by William G. Braude 
and Israel J. Kapaleln 

£1500 

THE PROPHET ELIJAH HVTHF DEVELOPMENT 
OF JUDA ISM 
Aharon Wiener 

£9.60 


Direct this order form to your Bookseller, or to the Publisher 

T ASSOCIATED UNIVERSITY PRESSES, 27 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON WC2A INF 
j Please send me ihe books I havo ticked off faelowi 


. Ideology and Experience 
. Judaism on Trial 
. Socialism and Ihe Jews 

The History of Anil Semiilsm: 

. Volume I 

.Volume 11 
. Volume lit 
. Volume IV 
. Principles of Faith 
. Hasidic Prayer 
. The Star of Redemption 
: Escape Into SlegC 
.The Book of -Tradition ' v 
. Theology in.lhe Response 
. Meditation of ihe Sad Squl ' 

. Jewish flankers and the ll<Aj S 
. Pesikta De-R»b Ktttianh , . . T : 


- The Immigrant Jcwa of New York 

_ Byuntlna Jewry from Justinian to the 
Fourth Crusade . 

_ Sabbmtal Sevl, The Mystical Messiah 
_ Hasidism and the Sli(e of Israel 

-Trislogue Between Jew, Christian 
and Muslim 

_ Leo Daeck, Teacher of Theroslenatedi 

- Napoleon, The Jews and TJie Sanhedrin 
Jewish Sodallsl Movomenli 18^1-19.17 •: 
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A short life after death 


A. E. Harvey 

I. Duncan M. Dekrett 

The Anastasia: The Resurrection of 
Jesus as an Historical Event 
166pp. P. Drill kwa ter, Shipton on 
Stour, Warwickshire. £5. 

0 9055751 4 

The New Testament gospels continue 
to present a tantalizing challenge to the 
ingenuity of their readers. To the 
believer, the facts they record about 
Jesus appear substantially true; but the 
questions raised by the differences 
between the four narratives, the 
theological and apologetic interests of 
the writers, the influence on the 
narrative of scriptural precedents and 
prophecies and in general the complex 
relationship between matters of faith 
and matters of history are sufficient to 
occupy the entire working life of any 
scholar. To the unbeliever, there is the 
additional factor that in many respects 
it seems that the evidence of the 
gospels must be rejected, The claims 


■' movement which became the Christian message was entrusted to a young man ' 
Church - but even these consequences who, dressed in white for joy. met the 
are attested with a number of baffling women at the now empty tomb, 
inconsistencies and obscurities. A Subsequently Jesus was also able to 
reader who rejects the statement of perform some sort of commissioning 
faith, and who cannot accept any ceremony for his disciples, before his 
supernatural explanation of the empty enfeebled condition brought on his 
tomb and the “resurrection appear- inevitable death. But meanwhile his 
ances", is faced with a bewildering trail | disciples had seen in Jesus' revival clear 
of evidence leading apparendy evidence of the power of God, and had 
nowhere . To reconstruct what “really ’ interpreted it (perhaps taught by Jesus 
happened he requires an unusual himself) as an earnest of the general 
degree of both skill and imagination, resurrection of the dead. 

The quest has often been In Derrett's expert hands, this 
undertaken before. J. Duncan M. hypothesis is arguably one that makes 
Derrett brings to it some significant sense of the historical sediment still 
qualifications. He has made himself embedded in the gospel accounts, and 
expert, and indeed respected, in the explains the evolution of the faith- 
whole field of New Testament studies; . narratives which subsequently took the 
he has the linguistic and legal training place of histoiy. But it leaves, of 
of a professor of oriental law; he has course, a major question unanswered: 
some personal acquaintance with what happened to Jesus' body? Derrett 
medical terminology; and he possesses sees all too clearly the difficulties of 
a kind of instinctive sense (due largely virtually every possible answer. Jesus 

fn hit nnhrinrainn in Tnrlia\ nf Rnui U.._ l:jj u : I 


made for Jesus are false; and many of 
the narratives, being either 
"miraculous" or for other reasons 
historically improbable, must be 
regarded as simply untrue. There then 
presents itself the absorbing task of 
reconstructing what really happened 
from the suspicious traces which still 
survive in the gospel accounts. 

These problems are presented in an 
acute form by the Resurrection. That 
Jesus “rose from the dead” is a matter 
of faith. It is affirmed again and again 
by the New Testament writers, but the 
event itself is never described or 
explained: only certain historical 
consequences are recorded - that 
Jesus’ tomb was found to be empty, 
that he was seen by some of his 
followers for a certain period after his 
death, that the sense of defeat and 
despair caused by the crucifixion was 
converted Into a joyful conviction 
I powerful enough to, launch . the . 


to hu upbringing in India) of now could not have been hidden or reburied 
things are seen and done in any oriental without consequences which would 
society. His solution is original, certainly have left their traces in the 
arresting and argued with great tradition. By a process of elimination 
learning and cogency. he arrives at the only remaining option: 

Jesus, after his death, underwent cremation. Totally alien to Jewish 
aruutasis. This (the word first used in Practice, mid utterly scandalous to 
our sources rather than the subsequent Jewish beliefs, a cremation never- 
inteipretation of it conveyed by the theless would have had some very 
word “resurrection”) means simply slight biblical precedent. The disciples, 
that he revived from (apparent) death, believing their master to be truly 
Cases of premature burial, and revival "resurrected” already, might have 
after signs of death have been attested, overcome their natural scruples and 
are known from both ancient and disposed of the embarrassing, and now 
modem times, and indeed are one of theologically insignificant, corpse in 
the reasons why so much medical the only way practically open to them. 


the reasons why so much medical 
research has recently been devoted to 
the diagnosis of death. Jesus’s legs (we 


I .must not seek to prejudge the 


the diagnosis of death. Jesus's legs (we reader’s reaction to this extraordinary 
are told) were not broken. If he revived suggestion, which seems hardly, if 
in the tomb he could have moved ever, to have been seriously advanced 


sufficiently to attract the attention of before; nor 


the watchers outside (there must have 
been watchers) and have been escorted 
to safety. He was just able to utter a 
kind of guTgling sound which could be 
represented as “GLYL" and which 


lsiy advanced 
difficulty of 
sring life for 


imagining that the lingering life for 
some thirty-six hours (Derrett’s 
estimate) of a man who could barely 
speak or walk is the historical germ 
from which grew the narratives of 


SSuiJS u a S ly i j] t * I P reted as Jesus' resurrection appearances. I 
»\ ^ Hf S ^l 8° before you to make only a comment on the way the 
though it subsequently solution is reached. Derrett’s whole 
received further interpretation. This reconstruction rests upon traces which 
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if there is such a thing ns un English 
school of New Testament studies, then 
nobody hns been more influential in 
forming it in recent years than C. K. 
Barrett and C. F. D. Moule. recently 
retired from their chairs in Durham 
and Cambridge respectively. Their 
academic progeny hold a high 
proportion of the senior teaching posts 


i in the subject. For a large number of 
clergy iinu teachers, their names are 
synonymous with soundness and 
dependability. Their hooks nrc among 
the fcw which students still afford to 
buy. • 

While much of Moule's work hns 
concentrated an linguistic and 
grammatical priint* and Barrett's oil a 
morb discursive kind nf-i»r pom rt 'uW« 


rushing to conclusions, no exorbitant 
claims where evidence is scanty, no 
attempt to be merely fashionable; and, 
on the positive side, careful attention 
to the detail of the text, and willingness 
to listen to the New Testament writer 
himself rather than the advocate of 
some sharp-edged modern school of 
interpretation, in general, more 
solidity than imagination, and n 
tendency to arrive at well-tried 
decisions on disputed issues. 

This style of work does, 
nevertheless, manifest a distinct point 
of view, even if it is concealed m an 
ethos of almost anti-ideological 
common sense. It is, for example, 
Protestant rather than either Catholic 
or detached. That is. the New 
Testament usually turns out, with 
whatever refinements and allowances, 
to work to a Protestant agenda; as 
indeed, perhaps it often does, though 
others now would be more conscious of 
the New Testament world - including 
the New Testament Christians - in 
their alienness and particularity, and 
resist the impulse to move, even ever 
so covertly, from New Testament 
issues and situations to thqse of today. 

Neither Barrett nor Moule reads the 
New Testament with a crude 
determination to apply it, but both 
believe it to contain the necessary and 
abiding foundations of Christian 
theology, and indeed Barrett sees 
those foundations in Paul above all De- 
voted ns both are to historical method 
(thousands have learnt to understand it 
at their hands), both are also 
committed men with a theological task 
I StSS Any Christian theologian, 

j New h T* h f ,S P ° im of de P artUf e is the 
; New Testament or elsewhere, is 

I meth °d forbids 

. him to see thenasl. 


theologian strive with each other inside 
the New Testament scholar. 

Not that you would think so in most 
of the sixty-nine essays which occupy 
the four volumes under review f that by 
M. E. Glassweil in the Barrett 
Festschrift is an exception). There nrc. 
after all, a number of escape routes, 
each blocking off certain possibilities, 
each ensuring that the threatened 
battle for integrity will either never be 
fought or be reduced to diplomntic 
encounter. The commonest is pure 
linguistic study of the text and the 
discussion of excgeiical minutiae. As is 
the way with the genre, the essays for 
Barrett contain a number of examples. 
Such contributions leave the 
theologian speechless: strictly, he can 
have nothing to say; less strictly, he 
may be scandalized, that in relation to 
these texts of all texts history has 
wholly taken over. Elsewhere, there is 
the retreat into instant homiletic 
application, the determination to find a 
lofty use for the sacred text. And the 
price is to deprive the text of its 
independence and Its difficulty. There 
is a constant uncertainty in much New 
Testament scholarship: is it 

undertaken because it is worth while to 
understand a text in its own right? Or is 
there the further motive that 
understanding /his text is somehow 
important for faith and theology now? 
One cannot complain that these essays 
do not formally discuss these 
questions. One can complain that they 
do not seem to have them much in 
mind: it is as if they do not arise. But 
the usefufeess of New Testament 
studies to theology depends on their, 
being never far from the surface. : : 

Yet certainly both Barrett and 
Moule pave striven to “go soft" bn 
neither theology nor history. They do 
not always succeed (there is the’ 
element of : • subjectivism ' and 
anachronism: ^ in “ the i Proteiiant . 


can allegedly still be found in St Mark’* 

S il, despite the subsequent 
ing-over which the story revived 
at the evangelist’s hand. St Mark’s 
gospel, in its original form, stopped 
short of the events subsequent to the 
young mans announcement to the 
women. But the store was taken up bv 
the other gospels. The crucial event, 
and one which must have been nothine 
less than traumatic for those of the 
disciples who were involved (and 
indeed for the rest when they heard 
about it) was the cremation of Jesus’ 
body; but this (Derrett admits) has left 
no trace whatever in the sources. The 
brilliant detective, when surveying all 
available clues, may sometimes 
achieve results by entertaining what 
seems initially a highly improbable 
solution; but the solution will begin to 
gain acceptance as soon as it is seen 
that it makes sense of hints that had 
been ignored or misunderstood before. 
But here there is no hint whatever. 
Even the detective's greatest admirers 
may remain unconvinced. 

But, as in the best detective stories, 
the quality of the book does not stand 
or fall by the plausibility of the 
solution. Professor Derrett s mastery 
of his material is unquestionable; it is 
only sad that he sometimes feels it 
necessary to refer disparagingly to so 
many scholars who combine faith with 
technical knowledge, even though he 
accepts uncritically the work of some of 
them (as, for instance, when he takes 
as established a recent suggestion, by 
no means universally accepted by 
scholars, that the account of the Empty 
Tomb in Mark owes its form to 
supposed ceremonies at an early 
pilgrimage to Jesus’ assumed burial- 
place). There is much here that will 
intrigue and stimulate the general 
reader, as well as much which should 
be carefully pondered by the 
professional scholar; the book is 
unusual, not only in the carefully 
reasoned ingenuity of its argument, but 
in the attractive format which its 
publisher has designed for it, and 
indeed in its very modest price. 


impression of an enclosed biblical 
world. Yet in a sermon which Barrett 
includes at the end of his Essays on 
John, there is both an illustration qfthe 
interpretative tusk, with its ambiguity 
and complexity, and a measure of the 
success which may be achieved in 
facing it. 

To turn to the contents of the 
volumes themselves. Two represent 
collections of essays (mostly already 

g ublislied) in the areas to which 
arrett has given most of his life. 
Pauline and Johnnninc studies. The 
former concentrates on two aspects of 
Paul’s work, his relations with the 
church in Corinth (six papers out ot 
nine), and, more widely, the question 
of Judaism and the early Church, ut 
effect the question of Christian self- 
definition. The Johannine essays 
include n set of four on doctrinal 
themes (symbolism, sacraments, 
paradox and dualism, and mstoryk 
which show the author at work inj* 
broader theological manner than ftiosi 
of his best-known writings. In Paul am 
Paulinlsm, with no less than toenW- , 
nine contributions by fo ena 5j . 
colleagues and pupils, some esaaw we 
on major Pauline themes like Law- 

others on familiar critical questions or 
nmhfemnHr nassaoes. * Mou« s . 


of his interests, including quraioj?. . 
about Jesus and the Go$peis andm?J(M . 

themes in New Tcstaitient theoio^;,- ; 
Some are, rather dated (though t a r ; 
foreword the author valiantly sfends w;., 

them!); some haye becoqie .... 

treatments of Uieir subjects 

their more durable : 
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The "official record” of the papal visit 
this year to Great Britain, compiled by 
Peter Jennings and Eamonn McCabe, 
consists very largely of photographs, 
extracts from the Pope's many 
speeches and the reactions to the visit 
of various non-Catholic religious 
figures, some pretty anodyne., some a 
little sharper; all this held together by a 
commentary at times simply factual, at 
times giving off that slight haze of 
dishonesty that is perhaps inevitable in 
eay official record of anything. The 
Pope preached the Catholic faith, as 
one would expect, though it seems 
clear that on more than one occasion 
he would have elicited the response he 
got, no matter what he had said — 
when the young people of Scotland 
chanted, ‘ r John Paul, John Paul”, 
"applauded nearly every sentence of 
his address" and then sang, “YouTl 
Never Walk Alone", they can scarcely 
have been hearing, let alone weighing, 
Miat was said to them. The Pope must 
have been disappointed to have been 
received with such mindless 
enthusiasm. 

Pope John Paul II was at the mercy 
here of what had been arranged for 
him, but his difficulty with some of the 
great crowds assembled .before him 
as nothing by comparison with the 
difficulty he was entangled in at 
Canterbury. The Pope listened as the 
Anglican Primate described himself 
ana the Roman Pontiff as the 
successors respectively of St Augustine 
Md St Gregory, ana although in his 
reply he waa careful to make no 
reference to the successor of St 
Augustine, both his silence on the 
matter and his joining withDr Runcie 
m giving the blessing at the end of the 
“"ice at Canterbury lent credence to 
a belief which as a Catholic he could 
jot hold, that the : Anglican; Primafe 
a priest, and; more, a; Catholic 


of such harmless spiritual pabulum as is' 
the stock-in-trade of the modern 
clergyman, was to be hoped for, a man 
of opinions acceptable to all right- 
thinking men. It is a man of this kind 
who holds the centre ground in 
Norman St John-Stevas’s biography. 
The Pope is praised in emphatic terms, 
but for cheap and vulgar reasons ("the 
Pope has that indefinable thing, star 
quality’’), or for reasons which could 
not commend themselves to a believer 
as of much importance: as a result of 
his various journeys and his own “self- 
projection’’, we are told, the Pope has 
become “not only a world leader, but 
the outstanding world leader of our 
time" — rather the position the devil 
was offering Christ by inviting him to 
jump from the top of the Temple: a 
pretty piece of self-projection that 
would have been. Again, as though the 
Vicar of Christ were some footling 
politician having his hour, there is the 
constant assumption that the doctrinal 
and moral position he expounds is 
simply his, to be explained by a strict 
father or a Polish background. In 
reality, any pope is at the service of the 
constant teaching and tradition of the 
Church and, with less room for 
manoeuvre than a secular com- 
mentator might suppose, cannot 
choose but be a "theological 
conservative”, no matter what the 
dispositions of his earthly father. Mr 
St John-Stevas, by contrast, moves in 
the world of jet-setting Christian 


this biography Is that, as it were, it 
acknowledges that biography is a 
skilled aha clearly delimited kind .of 


ot many ■ Catholics;/ at 
Lanterbiity he ’’may. r weU I .fraye' 
i^rpiexedthe 'bel fof qt ihanye'/Tv- i* 
“hie]oadingcleria>hd;le4iing : 


intellectual : art, neither the. oppor- 
tunity to arglie for one’s own belief nor 
to present one's sense; of one’s, own 

imnortartce. butdemandlfiE neyer- 


What emerges i£r6tn L ; ajl this 
biography : is a paefure of the. Poppas a 
faithful man; faithful natMy to Gofl 
-,andtb the feachlogofThhehur^.but 


part of the admiration that many 
people feel for the Pope , that he has so 
evidently refused (though with one 
strange exception) to modify his 
loyalties. For English Catholics, too, 
that kind of refusal has until recently 
been a habit, as Leslie Brooks's little 
pamphlet, Faith Never Lost, makes 
clear, it being an account of the 
troubles of Catholic recusants in penal 
times “who did stiffly stick In the old 
ceremonies of the church wherein they 
had been brought up” and who thus 
forfeited the benevolence of the world, 
which their bishops have now 
purchased again at the price of those 
ceremonies. 

In the matter of the ancient liturgy of 
the Church, the Pope Is no better tnan 
any modern cleric. There was 
produced for his visit a special 
commemorative edition of the New 
Sunday Missal in the reformed 
Catholic rite. It certainly looks rather 
more dignified and permanent thnn 
most modern service books, and the 
publishers arc proud of this, though 
uneasily aware that liturgical experts 
do not, in fact, much care for laymen 
using missals: it prevents “parti- 
cipation” and _ imposes rigid 
expectations on the liturgy. The man in 
the pew might come to think that the 


prayer book’ he paid so much for ought ■ 
to give him some idea of what is going 
to be said and done. So the status of t he 
missal in the new liturgy is uncertain, 
like almost everything else about it; 
and in other ways, put beside the pre- 
conciliar missal I still use, this present 
commemorative volume looks 
inadequate. In 1040 pages it copes with 
the bewildering variety of the Sunday 
liturgy in the now simplified rites, with 
a few very short and inadequate notes. 
In twice the number of pages my own 
missal sets out the whole of the 


allegedly more complex pre-conciliar 
liturgy of the Mass, Sundays and 
weekdays, with abundant doctrinal, 
liturgical, spiritual and historical 
commentary. My missnl is designed to 
last until it finally falls to pieces; this 
new one will last, according to the 
accompanying leaflet, “for the 


iosi until it linnily tails to pieces; this 
new one will last, according to the 
accompanying leaflet, “for the 
foreseeable future”, which if the 


experience or the past ten yenrs is any 
guide means about three years. My 
missal tells you, completely reliably, 
what to expect when the priest goes up 
to the altar; the new one gives you a 
text nnd a set of actions llmt might with 
luck bear sonic relation to what 
happens when the presiding ministci 
-goes to the cucharistic table. 

They have taken away the language 


Catholics used to use to worship God; 
but the new words and ceremonies, we 
are assured, are saying the same things. 
They must be either tools or knaves if 
they believe that. Let me take as a 
non-liturgical example the volume ot 
the Pope’s Collected Poems lit Jerzy 
Peterkiewicz’s English translation. No 
doubt, in some utterly uninteresting 
sense, they say the same as they said in 
Polish, but what they have lost is 
everything that made them poetry, 
everything that made them memorable 
or that alerted or fired the mind of the 
reader. I have put them on the shell 
next to (he new missal, and will open 
neither book again. Hie Pope ought to 
be made to throw away his Polish 
version, and ought to be forbidden to 
speak Polish ever again; and then he 
would remember whai it feels like to be 
denied the ceremonies of the Church in 
which one hns been brought up. 

A Way of Life: Being a Catholic Today 
edited hy David Miles Board (2<Wpp. 
Collins. £7.95 . 0 00 599705 *1) surveys 
the Catholic Church in England ami 
Wales through news reports, special- 
ized articles, and reference informa- 
tion, covering worship, ecumenism, 
missions, the clergy, marriage, educa- 
tion, sociul involvement, and spiritual 
understanding. 


atmosphere, and the sense of im- 
portance: "when the Pope [Paul VI[ 
away from Rome .... On my arrival 
at Hong Kong on 7 August, the first 
thing I noted was that the Hags were at 
half-mast .... So, 1 reflected, that 
great and good man whs gone." 

The tone of Peter Hebblethwaite’s 
biography is happier and his approach 
more acute. His first commitment is to 
a progressive doctrinal position and 
not to some sentimental feeling for the 
man who happens to be pope. The 
freedom this allows him in his 
contemplation of Pope John Paul [I 
gives an edge of Intelligence to his 
account but the operation of that 
intelligence is greatly hindered by what 
is in its turn a profoundly limiting kind 
of assent to all the progressive 
Christian notions. There is no hint that 
other opinions might be possible, no 
sense that a final adoption of 
progressive beliefs must have taken 
seriously the challenge of other 
possibilities. And so there is no 
intellectual tension or life, none of the 
feeling the best books evoke, that the 
author’s chief adversary and difficulty 
is himself; the book is largely 
predictable, and it founders on the 
question its own limited grasp has 
thrown up and made unanswerable: 
why should a plainly good and 
attractive Pope not have plainly good 
and attractive views? 

Lord Longford’s book is neither 
sentimental nor a parti pris argument. 
It is written with an unobtrusive 
affection and admiration for its 
subject; the tone is not neutral, but it is 
transparent to the facts of the Pope’s ■ 
life. For the body of the book, the facts i 
and the excellent photographs are 
allowed to speak for themselves, and 
they tell an extremely impressive story. 
Then, in a final chapter, Lord 
■Longford tries to describe more 
directly what kind of man the Pope is: it 
is a brief but admirably lucid and subtle 
account, free of irrelevantly secular 
judgments and treasures and of 
intrusive authorial belief. The merit of 
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From militancy to mildness 
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What, another book on Elizabethan 
Catholicism? Yes, and a good one. 
Readeis who doubted, as I did, 
whether there was much more to be 
said on the subject, particularly this 
aspect of it, will he quickly reassured. 
Peter Holmes opens up new territory, 
re-charts the old, challenges and 
corrects several previous maps. 

The point of the book is to show how 
complex and inconsistent were the 
political attitudes of Elizabethan 
Catholics. Like German Lutherans in 
the fi.-st half of the sixteenth century 
and French Huguenots in the second, 
(hey zigzagged continually between 
Joynlism nnu resistance. 

Briefly, the story is (his. For the flrsL 
ten years after the new, Protestant 
regime whs set up, English Catholics, 


ie, a group of vociferous exiles in 
Louvain, while denouncing the 
religious settlement in their homeland, 
none the less preached secular loyalty 
and non-resistance. In temporal 
matters, they claimed, the Queen 
would find that Catholics made model 
subjects and citizens. It was 
Protestantism which was the mother of 
mischief - overturning the old order 
and old decencies, and above al.' 
preaching sedition. Look at Frai 
(and soon the Netherlands). Reaa 
Knox. Read Goodman and Ponet - 
English Protestants who had blazed 
away against Mary Tudor and taught 
rebellion. And so on. 

Then, in 1569, came a sudden 
change With the Northern Rising, 
followed by Elizabeth's excommun- 
ication, loyalism gave way to theory of 
resistance, a turnabout epitomized by 
De visibiti monorchia , 1571, of 

Nicholas Sander, a leading Louvainist. 
For five years, religious disobedience 
cohabited with secular disobedience. 
By 1574, however, the two were 
drifting apart. The failure of political 
action and William Allen's decision to 
send his seminary priests to England 
required that recusancy return to its 
former partner, loyalism. Sander and 
his like were silenced. A famous book 


Flawed monarch 


nicknamed “Bristow's Motives" 

preached obedience despite 

Elizabeth's excommunication; and for 
the next ten years Catholics kept to 
strictly non-political writings, such as 
catechisms, prayer manuals and similar 
works. 

Loyalism in temporals came to a 
cl ! max with the arrival of the Jesuits in 
15311. Campion and Persons insisted 
' ->t their purpose was purely spiritual, 
continually stressed their 
devotion to Elizabeth, they flattered 
her. Allen and the seminarists followed 
suit. Given the circumstances - plots, 
Philip II and all (he rest of it -Campion 
and the others were naive to think that 
the government would believe them 
and accept the advanced, idea that 
religious recusancy could go hand in ‘ 
hand with secular obedience. But, os P. 
McGrath justly remarked several years 
ago, it was no less unfair of Cecil and 
Co to try to label all Catholics as 
traitors - which, predictably and 
skilfully, they did. William Allen was 
surely right when he said that, since no 
one would or could argue that the 
ancient religion was heresy, the charge 
of treason was the only way of 
discrediting Catholicism; and it also 
had the advantage of allowing 
Protestants to say that no one was 
being persecuted for bis religious 
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The solid merit of this book consists in 
its shipping away the embroidery and 
invention with which writers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
dressed up to (he reign of James III and 
effectively obscured it from the view of 
posterity. Norman Macdougall had 
already shown the way in a number of 
important articles, but here we see the 
work of criticism and interpretation 
filled out with ample detail, and above 
?" rowtded off by a coherent and 
intelligible, yet withal strongly 
personal, portrait of what has hitherto 
wen the most puzzling Stewart reign. 
i e « a strictly political study of 
Jemes HI based on the contemporary 
sources, accompanied by a judgment 
which is not so very different from the 
adverse verdicts of earlier scholars. On 
August 3, 1460, King James II, 

flirpmnlSnn m n^..L 


the grief but we must nevertheless take 
his statement seriously. 

As to detail, we may note one or two 
of Macdougall's parti prls verdicts. 
James IPs attempt to * f conquer” the 
Isle of Man was ‘'blatant aggression”, 
because the lordship of Man had been 
vested in the Stanley family since the 
jctgn of Henry IV (of England), 
vested by whom? Macdougall says 
nothing of the Treatv of Perth (1266) 


Edinburgh (1328) by which Scottish 
rights to Man had been acknowledged 
by England. But James II incurs 
nirther condemnation from Mac- 
dougall for his' insults and injuries 
towards the king of Denmark and 
Norway over the Northern Isles, since 
James. ]ik f many of his predecessors, 


had defaulted on the annual payment 
due to Norway under the Treaty of 
Perth. Heads Macdougall wins, tails 

th* CfEiuart I * .a 


was slane with ane gun the quhilk brak 
m the rynng, for the quhilk was aret 
dolour throu all Scotland". But the 
dolour is not shared by Dr Macdougall 
for whom neither James II nor his son 
can mem any word of praise. Valuable 
48 “f- author's critical approach 
undoubtedly is for a period where 
previous historians have tended to be 
too credulous or merely too lazy, tiiis 
has been written by a prosecuting 
counsel rather than a judge. 
Macdougall's bias begins early with a 
strong attack on James ll and is 
sustained until the very end with a 
conclusion which itemizes in textbook i 
fashion the "five fatal flaws" in his son 
James in, qualities and defects with 
which future examiners are going to 
become all too familiar. - 

The strictures against the two 
Jameses suffer from two weaknesses. 
In the first place, the detailed charges 
do not always stand up to examination. 
Secondly, and perhaps more seriously. 
MucdougaH nowhere stands hack from 
the figures of the accused to compare 
them with their contemporary rulers in 
Scandinavia, England, France or 
Burgundy. Most of us, if suddenly 
transported into ‘fifteenth- century 
Europe, would find it impossible lo 
like more Elian a tiny minority of its 
inhabitants; the vast majority would 
strike us as greedy, cruel, vindictive, 
credulous, cowardly anti mean-spirited 
beyond belief. When a relatively sobet* 
ana nejiHal contemporary writer tells 
ui that the nation mourned the deqjhof 
James It we may find it hard ltd: ah we’ 
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the Stewart kings Lose. Again, the 
frequent aggression of James in is 
exemplified, we are told, by the king’s 
compelling the earl of Angus to 
surrender the barony of Cluny to 
David Crichton, although Angus had 
already tried to sell Crichton the 
barony. But if the barony was held in 
chief of the crown one subject -superior 
rould not alienate it to another without ' 
first surrendering it to the Crown. In 
this instance, as in others, the author's 


Obedience of Elizabethan Catholics 
broke under the strain of persecution, 
as it did so often elsewhere. The desire 
for revenge could not be contained. 
Force would be met by force. Allen's A 
true, sincere and and modest defence of 
English Catholics and Persons's 
Private Eye-type Leicester's Common- 
wealth signalled the new mood. 

The "bloody questions”, it may be 
observed, drove Catholics into active 
disobedience as surely as Elizabeth's 
treatment of the more zealous 
Protestants _ engendered increasingly 
militant Puritanism. Dr Holmes argues 
that events in France were no less 
important. The death of the last Valois 
heir in 1584 left Catholics facing the 
prospect of a heretic ascending the 
throne and in turn recreated the 
Catholic League, which promptly took 
up the doctrines of resistance and 
tyrannicide that Huguenots had until 
recently espoused (but now discreetly 
buried). 

English Catholicism followed 
French into populist theories of 
“ascending" political power, 
contractual kingship (exemplified by 
the coronation oath), the right of 
resistance and so on. Sander ana other 
Louvainists returned to the attack. 
Persons gave Catholics their most 
radical view of things in his Conference 
concerning the next succession of 1596, 
which attributed to the community the 
right to elect and depose the ruler. 


So Catholic resistance theories were 
■ tough and hard-line all right. But there 
was one most interesting fact about 
them. Though they asserted the right 
of pope and king of Spain to crusade 
against England, they never took the 
ultimate step of calling upon the 
' English to rebel ; and they also stopped 
short of proclaiming the papal 
deposing power. Hence the paradox 
(noted by Holmes): it was not during 
the reign of excommunicated 
Elizabeth but under James I, whom no 
pope had directly threatened, that the 
deposing power became a burning 
issue. 

Persons’s Conference was the last 
blast of defiance. Events in France, 

, growing anti-Spanish and anti-Jesuit 
sentiments, especially of the 
Appellants (locked in acrid squabbles 
with Persons and his supporters over 
the appointment of an archpriest to 
oversee the English mission), brought 
non-resistance theory to the fore again. 
Elizabeth became gracious queen once 
more, her persecution mild. Her 
patriotic Catholic subjects sought 
toleration- some being prepared to get 
Rome to remove Jesuits from England 
as part of the bargain. And even 
Persons turned over a new leaf, 
replacing militancy with mildness. 

After two periods of loyalism 
interrupted by two periods of 
resistance, therefore, loyalism had 
finally come out on top, a fact which 
Robert Cecil and James I were quick to 
exploit and which helps us to put that 
last example of desperado violence, 
the Gunpowder Plot, into final 
perspective. 

Such is the main drift of this 
exceedingly interesting, taut, lucid 
book. There are severalminor themes. 
For example, there are intriguing 
accounts of maverick Catholics who 
defied the official line and argued that 
it was permissible to attend Protestant 
services and outwardly conform, and 
of others who were out of phase with 
the majority and preached obedience 
when the latter were on the resistance 
run - and vice versa. Holmes also 
summarizes the contents of his 
excellent edition for the Catholic 
Record Society of casuistical writings 
which show how, even at their most 
defiant, Allen and Persons allowed 
confessors to make numerous 
concessions to Catholic layfolk, 
including occasional conformity, to 
avoid detection and ruin, as well as 
permitting priests to disguise, 
equivocate and bend bits of canon law 
here and there. 

A few comments suggest 
themselves. First, “resistance” is a 
sometimes rather elusive word. 
Apparently it can be as little as not 
singing Elizabeth's praises or being 
rude about her favourite - and as much 
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Tradition and rumour 


F. R. H. Du Boulay’s phrase about 
fifteenth-century England, “An Age of 
Ambition’’, • can be to some extent 
applied to contemporary Scotland. 
The century sees the first “royal 
burghs officially so styled, the first 
archbishops of St Andrews and 
Glasgow, the first dukedom for a 
private subject, the first "peerage" in 
the , modern sense, when "lords of 
parliament" gained social equality with 
tne old earls and provincial Lords. The 
Mewart kings too were affected by 
ambition. It can hardly be said that 
James III was any worse in this respect 
than his grandfather, father or son, but 
at certain crucial moments In his reign 
ms judgment was faulty. Yet be 
survived the overweeningly ambitious 
rSft?" d veT y dangerous crisis of 

1482-83, and he could fairly be said to 
beep unlucky in the rebellion of 
1488 which carried him off. Just as 
parliament said laconically that he 
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Stirling (Sauclileburn), so it may be 
argued that James chanced lo alienate 
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pie new date for Maes Howe 
[chambered tomb in Orkney] 
puts it several hundred years before 
the great Pyramids of Egypt, and so 
the technology to build it cannot 


as calling upon foreign powers to 
invade her land. Perhaps there should 
be some distinctions, some gradation 
Secondly, since resistance theories 
were so muted and cautious (Persons 
and Allen never thundered as 
Protestant Beza or Hotman 
thundered, and, as noted already they 
never called up the Exocets), the 
pendulum swings between obedience 
and resistance were not as wide as a 
quick reading of this book might 
suggest. Holmes carefully shows how 
un-extreme most Catholics usually 
were. He insists that loyalism was the 
norm. He points out that the Counter- 
Reformation as a whole was 
increasingly monarchical and con- 
servative in mood* Yes, alter of 
fact. But is it right to say that its 
ideotogy was? Vitoria, Suarez, 
Beilarmine et al cannot be set aside 
thus (even though Beilarmine got Into 
trouble for conceding too much to the 
state). Holmes has important points to 
make about the dangers of a crude 
division between clerical and 
“seigneurial" Catholicism. But I 
wonder if he would accept that not all 
who sought toleration were, so to 
speak, implicitly admitting defeat 
thereby. Some Catholics always 
believed that if the old faith was 
allowed its head (and allowed to be 
heard) it would beat the heretics hands 
down . For them toleration was the high 
road to victory. Loyalism thus becomes 
the highest form of resistance. 

One can, of course, speculate 
endlessly about what exactly 
occasioned the oscillations between 
obedience and resistance which 
Holmes has so deftly analysed - as 
about the extent to which they were 
merely opportunistic. As against 
Holmes's theory, for instance, I like 
the recent suggestion that it was the 
apparent failure of the Campion 
approach which convinced Persons 
that sweetness and light would not 
work - rather than, say, events in 
France. I wonder, indeed, whether 
Persons had ever been an enthusiast 
for loyalism. And while I am on 
Persons, may I comment that I do not 

S uite see why his “Memorial of the 
:eformation of England” of 1596 
represents a retreat from former 
belligerence by a new-look Persons? 
This truly remarkable sketch of (he 
national regeneration which woujd 
follow England’s return to the fold did 
not, I agree, “set out resistance theory 
or discuss the conquest of England . 
But should we expect it to have done? 
And the fact that it was never 
published proves what? Only, I think, 
that Persons did not want to giw 
hostages to fortune or new sticks forms 
many opponents to use on him and the 
Society. But I have learnt so much 
from Dr Holmes that I would probably 
do well to pipe down. 
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tne technology to build it cannot 
have been diffused from Egypt, nor 
indeed from anywhere else in the 
Near East since the Pyramids were 
the first stone buildings in that 
region. 

The central chapters, dealing with 
medieval Scotland, show less 
awareness of historiographical 
progress. For example, David II, son 
of Robert the Bruce, has been the 
subject of considerable revisionism in 
recent years. He is no longer 
universally condemned as the 
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imprisoned In Lochleven Castle m 1567 
“she either miscarried or gave birth 
premature baby. . . . According to 
one rumour, Mary had a daughter wno 
became a nun in France.” The trap c.. 
reality was that Mary miscarried or 
“deux enfants” which were stillborn. 

The same consideration appU®J2 ; 
the revival of the rumour that J ames 
and I, described here as “a rMsdrtabiy 
strong and fit man", might Mve.bwa 
poisoned by J his . ; fcvogjj 
Buckingham, m March 1625. Ja®*f 
had suffered appalling ill-health s*re 
1618, as the detailed notes kept. W- 
physician, Dr Mayeme, pwy®**J 
Buckingham had no motive to n«w“ • 
his end. Tfie inclusion 1 , of .jnw.- 
rumours, presumably, .fox; tne 
drama, defracts from an plH e P^. : ' 
. sensible narrative. ■ * : k .:. v ^ 

The final chapter, wltich WYe^^fe r ; 
period 1771M980,, is\ 
arranged,' and , . gives .‘;'P 
presentation 6f the 
leading up to the breseqt; : reFST.' 
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Medievalists in our time, with rare 
exceptions, have shown little enthus- 
iasm for crossing the boundaries of 
[heir discipline's specialities. They 
have thereby helped to perpetuate the 
outdated but still prevalent idea that 
the Middle Ages contributed little to 
the development of broader intellec- 
tual problems in the West. 

Karl Morrison's study of the 
concepts of mimesis and reform 
between the Greeks and the later 
nineteenth century provides a 
refreshing contrast to this general 
(rend. On the whole, his is a reflective 
study, more concerned with linking a 
group of authors in a consistent chain 
of reasoning than with re-creating a 
few decisive transformations in 
philosophical taste. The book is not a 
comprehensive survey but a set of 
variations around a theme. Rather 
than merely accumulating detail, each 
chapter asks the volume’s central 
question anew. 

Morrison’s argument, innuce, is that 
the principle which Erich Auerbach 
defined as the aesthetics of mimesis not 
only furnished a renewable stylistic 
strategy for Western literature and art, 
but from a historical point of 
view, also underlay entire systems 
of thought, including cosmology, 
epistemiology and ethics. Morrison 
proposes that the notion of mimesis, 
despite a long, complex and often 
contradictory career, united within a 
single, expanding corpus of literary 


possibilities the thought of such diverse ' 
figures as Philo ana Paul, Augustine 
and Gregoiy the Great, Hume and 
Herder, and Plus IX and Dilthey. 

Tile book is organized chrono- 
logically, and proceeds in three major 
sections devoted respectively to the 
Ancient World, the Middle Ages and 
the period between 1500 and 1900. 
However, Morrison’s, intention is not 
to reduce his theme to a series of 
formulae originating in ancient 


philosophy and subsequently reapplied 
in a linear fashion, but rather to 
illustrate, as he puts it, the 
“interweaving and ramifications of 
options, some apparent from an early 
time, others introduced along the 
way”. His is therefore a “history of 
versions”, a phrase which recalls 
Auerbach, and beyond him, Vico, as 
. well as the rhetorical analyses of 
Hayden White. In an appendix 
Morrison also acknowledges a debt to 
two influential earlier studies of the 
theme, Charles Trinkaus’s In Our 
Image and Likeness and Gerhart 
Ladner's magisterial The Idea of 
Reform. 

The result is a portrait of the mimetic 
tradition that is philosophically 
accurate, but, perhaps owing to the 
breadth of Morrison's interests, 
occasionally historically distorted. 
Lesser thinkers, like Katramnus of 
Corbie, even where their influence is 
well attested, are omitted, as are the 
internal, often conflicting traditions 
arising out of major figures them- 
selves. We have a lengthy treatment of 
Augustine's thoughts on mimesis, and, 
to Morrison's credit, as the medievals 
rather than the ancients would have 
understood them; but there is no 
discussion of the liberal versus 
conservative Augustinianism of the 
Carolingian age, which, as much as 
doctrinal views, is what separates two 
of Morrison's representative authors 
from that period, Radbert and 


Eriugena. We therefore have no 
satisfactory explanation of why 
Eriugena crops up so persistently, and 
often in an Augustinian context, at 
later moments in the history of 
mimesis, such as Eckhart, Nicolas of 
Cusa. Jacob Boehme and Hegel. On 
other occasions avenues of discussion 
are opened but not followed up. In 
place of a full exposition of Augustine’s 
ideas on language - prolegomena, in 
my view, to an appreciation of such 
topics as “thinking about thinking" and 
"analogy and allegory” - we find only a 
lengthy note, recalling secondary 
literature, on the theory of signs. 
Hence, a consideration of Si Anselm, 
whose linguistic approach to the 
problem of man’s image and likeness of 
his maker brought about a revolution 
in early scholastic thought, is 
effectively prevented. Again, despite a 
fair outline of St Thomas’s thoughts, 
no awareness is demonstrated of the 
actual uses (or non-uses) put to 
Aquinas’ ideas in fifteenth and 
sixteenth-century schools of theology, 
on whichP. O. Kristeller has written so 
eloquently. 

A central strength of Morrison's 
book arises from the fact that, although 
it is in large part a study of medieval 
cultural survival it-does not base itself 
on over-generalizations about “the 
medieval mind” or other assumptions 
about the presumed consistency of 
medieval thought. As a consequence, 
the analyses reach out to several 
branches of modern thought al once. 
Among such relationships, for 
example, Morrison points out that the 
concept of mimesis, as mystically 
interpreted by Eekliart and others, 
paved the way for many controversial 
politico-theological ideas in the 
nineteenth century, such as "the 
divination of change through the 'spirit 
of the age' or the ‘spirit of the people’, 
the extinction of the individual moral 
personality, [and] the concept of the 


historical process as something made ' 
by man”. 

But a central weakness arises from 
the treatment of the Middle Ages 
itself. Morrison virtually leaps from the 
Carolingian age lo St Tiiomas, leaving 
only “strategic reorientations" for the 
three centuries which, in the eyes of 
many, saw the West’s major fusion of 
ideas about mimesis ana pragmatic 
approaches to reform, a point of view 
developed along different lines by 
R. Javelet, M.-D. Chenu and Sir 
Richard Southern. The problem is not 
only the omission of major figures at a 
theoretical level, such as Hugh of St 
Victor or Alan of Lille , but of railing to 
realize that, in later medieval society, 
in which many types of change were 
going on all at once, pure ideas were 
only one means of expression among 
others. This was, in fact, Europe's first 
large-scale laboratory for testing out 
the practicality of imitative and 
reformist notions. The Gregorian and 
anti-Gregorian publicists fought over 
■what reform really meant, while, at a 


more pragmatic level, orthodox and 
heretical religious movements 
implemented a wide variety of 
institutional changes designed to bring 
about a closer approximation to the 
apostolic life. Tne period's most 
dynamic movements - tne Cistercians, 
tne Carthusians, the Augustinian 
canons and the numerous sects for 
women - all felt some sort of imbalance 
between nature and art, which. 
Morrison correctly observes, lay at the 
heart of the Christian mimetic 
tradition, and which an ameliorative 
reformist strategy was to correct. 

The question which this fascinating 
book will leave in many readers’ minds 
is whether, in the Middle Ages at least, 
ideas and movements can ever really 
completely be divorced, and whether, 
if we are to give an adequate historical 
context to modern ideological con- 
troversies. we must not look beyond 
the elegant syntheses of great thinkers 
and at the idcHS, rituals and symbols 
motivating the behaviour of ordinary 
men nnd women. 
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Richard M's reign was the Indian 
summer of (he English monastic 
chronicle. Bom of the Benedictine 
marriage to property and secular 
power, its thousand years of 
development were the witness of 
monks' involvement with “ihc world”: 
the fortunes of royal and noble 

E atrons, (he demands of popes and 
ierarchies, laws and privileges, land, 
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The Sutton Hoo helmet, which 
confronts the reader on the dust-jacket 
of this book, is a fitting symbol of our 
knowledge of Anglo-Saxon England: 

8 few corroded fragments pieced 
together with a mixture of expertise 
and ingenuity, given shape by large 
expanses of modem plaster, covering a 
human face which cannot be seen. Tne 
lymbolism applies equally to modem 
Rudies of Anglo-Saxon history. In The 
wglo-Saxons, the fragments of 
-evidence are handled with due care and 
attention, and many choice examples 
are illustrated; moreover, each of the 
three authors is a dab hand with the 
Poster, and the shape that emerges is 
°nginal, and in the best of good taste. 

James Campbell, Patrick Wormald 
and Eric John have written what they 
Describe at the outset as a “brief 
interpretative account of Anglo-Saxon 
“Story”. Tiiis means, in effect, that 
toey need not burden the text with too 
much Mfiatjve, an d are enabled 
mstead to discuss the issues that 
them most, leaving the reader 
little opportunity to relax in the 
recitation of familiar events but' 
®usunng at the same, time that his 
concentration will be well rewarded.; 
*,„ e y , assume ■ 'responsibility ' for- 
Passive sections of the period, and 
ea on inevitably adopts a different, 
(determined ' in part by the 1 : 
gPtttive concernp of the authors, buti 


^ of all; 


certainty in history and who like to feel 
the ground firmly under their feet are 
best advised to study some other 
period”. Those who wish to see a 
skilful historian practising his craft are 
advised to stay with him. He extracts 
what he can, and no more than he 
should, from the scanty written 
sources, provides a sympathetic 
assessment of the archaeological 
record, and does not duck when the 
two types of evidence seem to collide. 
He pronounces judiciously on a variety 
of traditional issues, and makes issues 
of subjects that have traditionally been 
taken for granted. His suggestions 
concerning the internal organization of 
the early Anglo-Saxon kingdoms are 
particularly interesting and point to a 
degree of royal control that many may 
find surprising. 

As we pass Into the eighth century, 
written evidence- becomes more 
plentiful, and Patrick Wormald is 
quick to seize the opportunities 
presented. The tone of writing at once 
becomes more confident and assertive: 
while Campbell felt hecouid only guess 
at what the culture df early Christian 
kings was like, Wormald writes two 
pages later of the, “highly dramatic 
cultural changes” that followed the 
conversion. ^Tne superlatives begin lo 
flow thick and fast, so much so that one 
appears at times to be reading a 
Guinness Book of Historical Records; 
but if Wormald’s exposition carries one 
along on the crest of a wave, the 
currents underneath are not- over- 
looked, His chapter on “The Age of 
Bede and -Aethelbald*' explores, the 
tensions that : arose between the 
Chufch and the Secular, authorities^ as 
their : rt^p^We . areas, of interest . 
became lncreaslngly eptWined in^lhe 
first 'half of (the:- eighth dentury; One : 
suspedts 
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supremacy, and it is good to see that 
Orfa’s successor Cenwulf receives ihe 
attention he deserves. Wormald 's 
treatment of the later ninth century is 
also full of interest, and it is significant 
that he resists the temptation to label it 
“The Age of Alfred”: for he provides n 
valuable assessment of the 
achievements of Alfred’s immediate 
predecessors as kings of Wessex, and 
appreciates the dangers of viewing the 
period exclusively from a West Saxon 
perspective. Alfred’s own achieve- 
ment. however, is in no way belittled as 
a result. 

Eric John completes the survey of 
the Anglo-Saxon period with a spirited 
discussion of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. He moves where 
appropriate in the exalted company of 
kings and archbishops, but he is also 
.able to address himself more closely 
than his re-authors tp matters sych as 


even the weather, the stuff of monastic 
history as of monastic life. There was of 
course development, from bare 
chronological summary to the literary 
portraits of William of Malmesbury 
and the inspired gossip of Orderic 
Vitalis, until, about 1300, the genre 
seemed to have run its course, winding 
down in a series of dull and impersonal 
annals. Monks were by then no longer 
the vanguard of learning, and their 
place at the elbow of kings and 
ministers had been usurped oy the 
friars. 

The best fourteenth-century his- 
torians were professional men like the 
author of the Life of Edward II, or 
poets like Froissart. Tnen at the end of 
the century, without much warning, 
monks resumed control of the 
historical record. This time their 
chronicles were anything but 
impersonal; lively, opinionated, 
sometimes libellous narratives from 
Thomas Walsingham at St Albans, 
Henry Knighton at Leicester Abbey, 


the political importance of powerful Henry Knighton at Leicester Abbey, 
families, the complexities of and from the monk for monks) of 
government and the structure of Westminster whose. Chronicle , first 


government and the structure of 
society, His chapters are enlivened by 
controversial statements and arresting 
Insights: “Anglo-Saxons at the highest 
level were accustomed to take 
derisions of the most serious import at 
drinking sessions,' the ; frequency of 
which helps explain why this was such a 
violent society.” .The tone is more 
argumentative than interpretative, and 
it Is when the pot is being stirred, so 
vigorously that one needs spine prior 
knowledge of the sublet?! to appreciate - 
wliat is atstake. Nolhihg much hangs in ; 
this - contekt on the .statement that 
Aelfrio was the first in England , to 
compile a Latin grammar, .though .ft ia 
. forhlpate . that the. book does : not 

purpprtfo be a history ofAnglo-Saxoft , 

scholarship. Elsewherd ope Grids that n 
p<^t-ConquMt JUtlbinlerpolationln h 
mwiqscript .Of ^thjiS: a AngjorSaxc 
*-'■ riled- as.Jif it;;yfcre 


printed by Lumby Jh the Rolls Series in 
1886,' is now excellently re-edited and 
for the fii$t time translated, by the late 
L. C. Hector and Barbara Harvey 
Most of the human drama of Richard 
II's turbulent reign.- the affecting 
scene of the adolescent Richard taking ■ 
contrdl of th? mob during the Peasants' 
Revolt, his attempt to impale (be 
Archbishop: of Canterbury on his 
sword as : their bargee passed on, the 
Thames, j his humiliation by the 
Appellant lords - Iri 1388 is derived 
from their pfipn fond pens. . 

This curious phase of monastic arid . 

‘inaT never been fully 
wh have sonie nd w, 
t :lhe problerri . of 
i- the Westminster ' 


Westminster Chronicle was Ihe work of 
a new monastic type. The new model 
hud been to a university: both authors 
were Oxford graduates. Like his 
secular con i empomries, he was (rained 
to be businesslike. The monks of the 
late fourteenth century hud remark- 
able success in the king's service, and 
an Abbot of Westminster had even 
been Treasurer of Hug land. Hie 
chroniclers, as their work shows, had a 
wide network of friends outside the 
cloister, strategically placed in Chan- 
cery nrllic royal household. They were 
perfectly at home with the details of 
parliamentary statutes, diplomatic 
manoeuvres and the complicated 
affairs of the City of London, if die 
new monk was not forgetful of 
religious duly, his devotions were quiet 
ana discreet, avoiding pious 

exhibitionism. Above tall, ne had a 
broad acquaintance with the 
humanities, if Richard Exeter had read 
the books in his library he would have 
known the story of the Trojan war as 
well as Chaucer, and would even have 
some idea, through Marco Polo, or the 
East. Here (hen on the surface is a 
discreetly anonymous chronicle, a 
naive amateur continuation of 

Higden’s Poiychronkon ; in reality, a 
work of literature, or at least of the 
higher journalism, but unrevised. If 
Higden was a fading influence, 
Commynes was just around the comer. 

In fact the Chronicle's unrevised 
form is an advantage. Thanks to 
careful editorial work tne mechanics of 
the making of a chronicle can now be 
examined. Hie only manuscript is 
neither a first draft nor a final copy, 
and is in the hand of its second author, 
presumably Richard Exeter. He 
copied first the work of Richard of 
Cirencester, adding a few personal 
touches, and then an earlier draft of his 
own; stop-press items, afterthoughts 
and observations found a place in the . 
margin. The centrepiece. or his work is. 
the histoiy of the savage judicial, 
murders- of 1388* the best account we, 
have of the Appellants' crisis. It can 1 
now be seen iri the making. Among the . 
materials' the chronicler used were 
correspondence; including ; news- ' 
letters, party propaganda "schedules" 
and a “Process" or a sort of official 
diary of the Merciless Parliament: of , ! 
1388, like a Tudor ! state paper, 
altogether more revealing than -'.the v 
tidied-, up version : in the Rojjs . br 
Parliament i Another; gripping' idle : bf 
treachery, the stOrV ot tho' friar who 
after accusing.' 
ijloitiiiEJ>-" s "- fc 
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For lack of a rationale 


Philippa Foot 

Samuel Scheffler 

The Rejection of Consequent Ini Ism: A 
Philosophical Investigation of the 
Considerations Underlying Rival 
Moral Conceptions 
133pp. Oxford University Press. £9. 

0 19324657 9 

In this book Samuel Scheffler discusses 
topics of great practical and theoretical 
interest. For what is at stake is the 
validity of some very important moral 
judgments on the one hand and, on the 
other, the tenability of moral theories 
of a generally Utilitarian form. If we 
Insist on a consequentialist moral 
theory the judgments are threatened: if 
we insist on the judgments the theory is 

01 risk. Can the two be reconciled by 
some new' twist of consequentialist 
reasoning? And if not, what is some- 
one to do if he is convinced, as many 
philosophers are, that Utilitarianism in 
one form or another is the only rational 
basis for morality? Is he to abandon 
intuitively compelling moral 
judgments or is he to put up with an 
apparent lack of theory? Scheffler 
considers two classes of judgments 
which seem to clnsh with 
conscquentialism. In one case he is 
willing to abandon consequentialism if 
necessary: in the other he believes that 
the moral code must itself be changed, 
because "no principled motivation” 
can be fauna for maintaining its 
teaching. 


innocently following Ills own ends he is 
not automatically open to a charge of 
acting wrongly wne never it would have 


been possible for him to do more good 
by concerning himself with an 
impersonally valuable end such as the 
general happiness. Nor does it seem 
possible to resolve this obstacle to 
consequentialism by tinkering with the 
supposed components of me good. 


The Hist doss of moral judgments 
have to do with die claims that an 
individual's private life has against a 
consequentialist morality. We are 
inclined to believe that if someone is 


Scheffler believes that any agent does 
indeed have the prerogative of 
following his own ends in some cases of 
this kind, and he thinks he can find a 
rationale for retaining this judgment. 
The rationale for a moral code which 
allows agents a certain lattitude for 
going ahead with their own projects 
although a more optimistic course of 
action is* open to them is. be thinks, to 
be found in the fact that human beings 
are independent centres of agency and 
desire. He is inclined to jettison 
consequentialism at this point because 
it seems to hfm not reasonable to 
demand of human agents that they 
should divert energy and attention 
awny from the ends they naturally have 
whenever they find that an impersonal 
calculus of goad would suggest this 
course. He is also impressed by 
Bernard Williams’s idea that personal 
integrity depends on allegiance to 
personal aims and commitments as 
well as to the overall good. 

To anyone not deeply imbued with a 
consequentialist philosophy Scheffler’s 
conclusion will seem correct. It is one 
of the odder results of consequen- 
tialism that the only reason anyone is 
ever justified in following up what he is 
interested in, or in doing what he 
simply wants to do, is that he can 
produce more good, impersonally 
measured, that way than by doing 
anything else. At this point 
consequentialism in all its forms stands 
in radical opposition to, eg, an 


Aristotelian type of moral theory to 
which the virtues are central, and 
whose starting point is not the 
postulation of some gene raj 
impersonal good by which "rightness” 
is to be determined. Benevolence may 
be given a place in such R scheme 
without being given unlimited 
authority over action, and justice, 
while it limits the pursuit of personal 
objectives, does not speak either for or 
against a great many actions of 
everyday life. What seems strangest 
about Scheffter's arguments, and those 
of many who argue in similar ways is, 
perhaps, that these arguments are 
thought necessary.. This is one of the 
points at which we see how deeply but 
questionably consequentialist the 
thinking-of most-contemporary -moral 
philosophers has become. 

If Scheffler’s tolerance for what he 
calls “agent-centred prerogatives' 1 is 
congenial to common sense, this 
cannot be said of his treatment of the 
second class of moral judgments 
threatened by consequentialist 
theories. For here he rejects the 
judgments rather than the theory, 
finding no basis for some moral beliefs 
to which most people are very strongly 
attached. The question here is about 
the moral status of rights, and a special 
question is raised about intuitions 
which tell us that no one may be killed, 
say. or tortured for the general good. 
The issues here are complex, having to 
do with such things as the distinction 
between the right nqt to be interfered 
with and the right to be given aid. 
Scheffler says on this subject that he 
does not see how one killing could be 
held to be a “worse thing to happen” 
than five deaths, and he therefore lays 
himself open to the charge of 
countenancing obviously monstrous 
things like the inducing of cancer in a 
few friendless infants Tn order that a 


cure for cancer should be found. A 
great deal in our common morality 
hangs on maintaining as morally 
relevant the distinction between, eg 
killing the infants, and allowing the 
cancer patients to die through lack of a 
cure for the disease. 

The position that we take up on this 
kind of case is clearly of the utmost 
practical importance. Nevertheless it is 
not quite here that consequentialism 
and common morality conflict most 
inescapably from a theoretical point of 
view. For revisionist utilitarians mnv 
argue fas a rather desperate measure) 
that the infringement of rights through 
actual killing could be counted as a 
special evil and weighed very heavily in 
■tne talculatidri of gOod'and evil in an 
action and its results. The debate may, 
however, then be shifted to another 
type of example which Scheffler 
regards as decisive for his point of 
view. Suppose, he suggests, that the 
alternatives were not killing a few to 
save many but rather to prevent many 
from being killed, and we may add, as 
Scheffler does, not that tne same 
question will arise about torturingor 
any other horrible action. The 
alternative outcomes might then be 
that a few were killed or tortured by the 
agent considering what to do, or that 
many were killed or tortured by 
someone else. Scheffler favours the 
view that in such a case it must be right 
to kill or torture the few, so as to 
produce the lesser rather than the 
greater evil - less killing or torturing 
rather than more - always assuming of 
course that it really could be known 
that these were the alternatives, and 
that no indirect effects changed the 
balance of good and evil. 

Scheffler ■ takes this line, at least 
provisionally, because he does not see 


that a “principled motivation” can be 
found for any other position. We are 
inclined to say that each person is 
responsible for his own actions as he is 
not responsible for those of othercbm 
is this not just a way of stating the thesis 
that lacks n rational defence? A 
rationale is needed, he says, because 
"there is something paradoxical about 
the idea that it is impermissible to 
commit one act of an objectionable 
type in order to minimize acts of the 
very same type or other comparably 
objectionable events”. One may 
wonder, however, whether Scheffler 
has not been over hasty in assuming 
that it must be paradoxical to refuse to 
commit one act of an objectionable 
kind to prevent others from 
committing more of tbese-aelsHMsaoe- 
after all thought paradoxical that an set 
might be illegal even if it were done to 

E revent others from acting illegally. 

aws apply to persons in that they 
forbid them to do certain things: rfo 
one suggests that it cannot be illegal to 
do what will minimize the number of 
illegal acts, and thus produce "the best 
state of affairs from a legal point of 
view”. Perhaps morality differs from 
legality in this respect, but if so this will 
have to be shown, not assumed. 

Nevertheless Scheffler's challenge 
must be taken very seriously, and it is 
one of the merits of this valuable book 
that it asks a question that must surely 
be answered. Its weakness lies in the 
form of the challenge, in so far as this Is 
nothing much more than the assertion 
that no one has yet produced a valid 
account of the moral limitations on 
consequentialist action. Scheffler 
thinks that we must be ready to modify 
some of our moral judgments because 
no rationale can be found for 
maintaining them; but only because he 
cannot find one does he think that one 
cannot be found. 


The stuff of substance 


Michael Woods 

Sarah Waterlow 

Nature i Change, and Agency in 
Aristotle's Physics: A Philosophical 
Study 

296pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £17.70 
0 19 824653 6 

Passage and Possibility: A Study of 
Aristotle’s Modal Concepts 

165pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £10.50. 

0 19 824656 0 


more powerful challenges to the we have examples of things that change and limit the range of applici 
Aristotelian position. themselves: their complexity supplies a principles so as to secure c 

This pervasively teleological view of basSs for distinguishing agent and with the contrast that he, am 
change, despite the fact that the patient within them. But Dr Waterlow else, makes between t 
movements of the elementary bodies R°^ that Aristotle's fundamental necessity on the one h 
cannot easily be thought of as reason f° r introducing the concept of between falsehood and in 
movements towards some optimal self-change at all lies in his on the other . There is thus 
stale, means, firstly, that all changes preoccupation with the source of see Aristotle as arriving at 1 
other than the natural ones must ne cban 8 e * n the universe as a whole. The as a result of some more oi 
seen as arising out of the interaction of ^ as * P ar * * bc b °°k is devoted to the logical error, like confusi 
natural substances changing in argument of Book Eight of the Physics , . scope of a modal operator, 
accordance with theiT internal nature. How does Aristotle justify the n r Waterlow araues th 
This consequence emerges dearly fundamental for Anstotle 

from Dr Waterlow’s treatment of the eternal m ° tlon °f tbe prunum mobile, D0S5 jh!e at a given time ret 
definition of change in Book Three of I**®* of conceiving of the latter as 
the Physics as the "actuality of the DrenositionTE 


and limit the rangeof application of the 
principles so as to secure consistency 
with the contrast that he, and everyone 
else, makes between truth and 
necessity on the one hand, and 
between falsehood and impossibility 
on the other. There is thus no need to 
see Aristotle as arriving at his position 
as a result of some more or less gross 
logical error, like confusion of the 


Sarah Waterlow’s two studies of 
Aristotle arc alike in combining a close 
and sensitive exegesis of certain 
important texts with an attempt to 
achieve an articulated and synoptic 
view of some of Aristotle's central 
philosophical doctrines. In both. 


potential qua potential” - a difficult the elementary bodies, but without the 
passage that her discussion illumines possibility of external hindrance? 
greatly. Aristotle's treatment of Some have seen the Introduction of the 
change or process, though rooted in unmoved mover here as simply a 
the locutions which are used to manifestation of Aristotle’s theological 


Aristotle's metaphysical conception of 
natural substances plays a major role. 


and Dr Waterlow shows other parts of 
bis natural philosophy as at once 
supporting and depending on that 
ontology. 

In Nature, Change and Agency, she 
disehtanglcs the various strands in 


describe the changes that familiar preconceptions, but Dr Waterlow 
objects undergo, makes it a highly interestingly claims that the conception 
theoretical concept, as, in accordance * kinesis that was developed for the 
with Aristotle's metaphysical sublunary universe permits the 
preconceptions, the very identification rotation of the primum mobile to be 
of a process as of a certain kind regarded as one only if it is moved in 
requires that it be seen as leading, in an tum a se P° rate eternal agent. 

nature 


Dr Waterlow argues that what is 
fundamental for Aristotle is what is 
possible, at a given time, relative to the 
actual state ofaffairs at that time: some 
proposition p, that is false at a time t, 
may yet be possible if it is possible for it 
to be true at some later time, given the 
way the world is at t. Thus modality 
changes over time, and, in particular, 
p’s being the case at t will be either 
necessary or impossible then, even if it 
was a contingent matter earlier. 
However, some propositions are never 
contingent, because at no time is their 
truth compatible with the possibilities 
that the world contains. This 


n 8' m an * “ conception of necessity and possibility 

nSSl In Passage and Possibility, Dr loca tes il » n the actual world: what 

Waterlow examines Aristotle's modal con fl*cts with the natural necessities treatment 


cease to exercise the one and exercise 
the other. What has the capacity for 
ceasing to exist will eventually do so, 
but its manner of doing so is noL 
determined in advance, nor when it 
will happen. 

These strong claims about 
capacities, and in particular the belief 
that negative, no less than positive, 
capacities have inbuilt temporal limits, 
would not be seriously defended today. 
But Dr Waterlow makes out a strong 
case for her view that “the idea 01 
capacities having intrinsic maximum 
duration is essential to .1* 
metaphysical theory of change m a 
universe of Aristotelian substances . 
Thus Aristotle’s qualified acceptance 
of the “Principle of Plenitude .B not* 
result of logicnl ineptitude, but a 
reflection of his systematic 
metaphysics of substance and change- 

In accordance with this view 
Aristotelian modality, the idea iba 
the De Interpretations Aristotle oem 
a truth-value to future cojrttagg 

Esssriirfffes : 


of the mihierf nf thp rtinnop ^pmnHIv wuicrtuw examines Ansioue s mOOBl ««««* w uiuuu u vninKS — * , 

an ordinary clianee Ske^te concepts, and, in particular, his that the world displays is impossible for chapter is h 

of T Se C wE 'SESSrSrZ a PP arcnt readiness to accept two Anstotle, though a philosopher in the perhaps requi 
1 connected but hiahiv counter-intuitive contemporary neo-Leibnizian trad- elaboration thi 


w . external fOTce fails to ^a lift as an connected but highly counter-intuitive contemporary neo-Leibnizian trad- 

A^tofelinn l/iS at 3R *Kc? the principles: first, that if something is ll J on ™ght deny this on the ground 
termlnuscan onl^ discovered ex non P osslbte i -•will at some time come that another possible world might 
?*« fo^ fShe aiw exam toesthe about * and second, that what is always manifest different regularities. Thus, 

aifferent account of chance in B nSc Six the “**» is 50 necessarily. Here the m h « W Amtotle% conception of 
orthe 1 pKcs aodSids 0 maiA texts are Chaper Twelve of Book is crucially different from the 


interesting part of Dr 
treatment of that much-diwg 
chapter is her suggestion^ wma 
perhaps requires more defence 
elaboration than she gives it, thjrt- j 
A ristotle says that, in ;the 
future "it o 


possessing a “nature" or internal 
principle of change. Natural 
substances include living organisms (as 
against artefacts and accidentally 
composed objects), as well as the 
elementary bodies of Aristotle's 


metapnystcauy: loaded, but open to 
objections of a technical kind). 

The general picture of natural 


passage in De Interpretations in which 
Aristotle discusses the continaencv of a 


cum pus cu wcii as me — “ — — Aristotle discusses the continaencv of a philosophy (despite the rccocnizablv 

nhwfc?| a S[ciem rf Pi* * on0T £ l P iclur ? of natural future event like tomorrow's* sea Aristotelian* inspiration of some of it)* 

physical system - fire, air, earth and substances as having an inner principle battle Annfi fmm v,*)™ „ . ... „ J 

water - whose change, if unimpeded, which determines the changes they will rounter-intmtive the two irineffi T -iVS, M “"“P* possibly - 
takes the form of movement towards display in the presence of impropriate “ e impliritlydlniedbvTrismSefn^ Smp W nKf Uy tho , case a L a 
their natural places. For organisms, external conditions is complicated by number ofnalSs ^inrtuSnf thi ~ Dr W ® t ® r, °w analyses the 

natural, unforced change consists in Aristotle’s insistence tlintanythingthal Sae fai tlieS^iteriSSriSS l2S P.^og argument, in the De Casio, 
development towards the substance’s changes ■ Is always changed by mentioned iL kn S that .what always exists is incapable of 

good, perfected state. Dr Waterlow something something distract from SFwriii? 0 be or passing away, ^hefinds 


natural, unto reed cnonge consists tn 
development towards the. substance’s 
good, perfected state. Dr Waterlow 
shows that this general, scheme could 


figures m much contemporary 
philosophy (despite the recognizably 
Aristotelian* inspiration of some of it). 

Using this concept of possibility - 
relative to what is actually the case at a 
given lime - Dr Waterlow analyses the 


al be true or 
concerned to deny tjbat 
of one member of such an 
denial pair follows from the 
other. Aristotle Is here, sh® 
operating with a/,Q^ve^nouw . 
falsehood that ta' cotovj^U^ w j- 

witfi error Or -deception! 
that the contingency 
events could be preserved 
allowed 'that someone Sv-jwjLjp; 
about the future which tnnw^L u- a® 
be true need not have beetugg^jjfr 
sense just mentioned, at 
was made; " ' . V ^ 

Dr Waterlow’s -. ttf a 
understand, the.. 

Aristotle’s phUosopby vof 


r are not wholly, supervenient upon . of making sense ofthisV SqdHwjS • fflnfn' his i n must 

■ reducible lo, the physica ihe.case%f the 

icrostnicture of bodies. That Ansiotiecan saVethe .thesis thatihare ^ ° n ■ 

ristotlc rejects sudi positions reflects ^ is always a djunct ?ource Of KJnghby - i troWerfullv a , r $ UeS 
c fact that his argurnehts are, of identifying : : i« . source . . with* 


the key to this in Aristotle’s conception 
of capacities: these have been said to 
include in their specification some 
maximum : that limits their exercise 
Oust as the- capacity to lift a weight 
must always have an inherent upper 
limit); If this is generalized to. include 
. the capacities- substances : have -for 
flosressin&or lacing properties faiHne 


j _ iii»; - 
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Linda Taylor 

Elizabeth North 
A ncient Enemies 
230pp. Cape. £7.95. 


Elizabeth North began writing about 
female self-determination and 
independence in the late 1960s. Her 
early women, trapped by marriage, 
slowly started the climb ouf of familial 
claustrophobia; they stopped being 
merely wives, started getting 
themselves jobs, taking lovers, having 
divorces. ‘T have decided I may 
become an emergent woman”, said 
Hannah Green in North’s first novel, 
.^ike the author, these meta- 
morphosing creatures were blessed (or 
saddled) with children. Hope was 
invested in them, especially the 
(laughters, and fourteen years later, 
these girls, weaned (at least 
metaphorically) on trains rather than 
dolls, are growing up. What will they, 
do they, make of their parents’ 
struggle? 

Petra Frobisher, aged sixteen - 
daughter of Alison (n*e Leadbetter, 
divorced Frobisher), step-daughter of 
Henry Harrison, half-sister of Daisy 
Harrison (aged six) - is the narrator 
and heroine of Ancient Enemies. She’s 
the archetypal post post-Freudian child 
of the middle-class broken marriage. 
Sexually emancipated and knowing, 
she lives familiarly (if nervously) witn 
potential holocaust, the pill, drugs, 
abortions and gay liberation. “One 
life, one death", as Mr Forbes, her A,- 
level English teacher, would say that 
Hardy was saying - “No reversal. 
What s done is done." Rational 
objectivity (or fatalism?) was one oF 
the aims of North’s early females. 
Why, then, does Petra spend time as 
narrator in this novel working out why 
the -much warred-- against Henry 
Harrison has walked out on Alison, 
herself and Daisy? The answer, to 
some extent, lies in tf/ng Lear which 
Petra is studying along with Far From 
the Madding Crowd. 

According to Mr Forbes, “it was 
being disappointed in his daughters 
and the crumbling structure of hts life 
generally had sent Lear mad”, and he 
his students an essay to write on 
pernicious daughters". Petra never 
wntes the essay (she has too many 
«ner things to worry about) but she 
does explore the problem. Secretly 
Anting to play Cordelia to Henry’s 
«ar, Petra has been busy, for eight 
years, playing the other sisters’ roles of 
vindictive ostracism. Henry's proud 
Kpsity. his wild good-humour, his 
god-Uke presence have been treated. 


with a step-daughter’s steely 
antagonism, and have resulted in his 

banishment". Teenage logic soars and 
swerves and plummets. Henry, at one 
minute the tragic old fool is, at the 
next, implicitly likened to Sergeant 
1 roy - philanderer and runner. Petra is 
fascinated and appalled by his sword 
play. She also almost wants him back 
TJe old order has shifted rather than 
changed; male vainglory, which once 
dominated, can now be battled with. 

Elizabeth North’s "message" is 
implied; her forte ties in the vernacular 
conversational tone of her story teller. 
Petra’s retrospective analyses of 
herself, her family and her friends skip 
tightly and compulsively across the 
page. She is funny, acute, instant and 
vulnerable. She is also insular and self- 
obsessed, and the book loses 
something by her cosy introversion as 
narrator; there is insufficient distance 
from which to view her preoccupations 
and those of the people around her. 

Though her language is cleverly 
recognizable, her thinking is limited, 
her feminism safe. Rejecting comic or 
tragic vesions of life, she takes on 
board Henry’s philosophy of “cock- 
up” and “conspiracy" theories. One 
result of this notion is that her horse, 
named Troy, (though not, entirely, for 
the obvious reason), runs away and 
ends up dead. (In pluce of Henry who 
will return, of course). But the gesture 
has little resonance - no one minds 
enough; it's merely a cock-up. 

Petra, in the end, is too vividly her 
vernacular self. One wants to know a 
great deal more about shadowy Alison, 
impossible Henry, precocious Daisy, 
tired Forbes - not to mention Lesbian 
Liz, druggy Bentley and messy Unde 
Patrick. The next generation is making 
very little of all that late sixties* 
heartache and resolve. God help 
feminism in the hands of Petra and co. 


Tracey Warr 

Sandi Hall 
Die Godmothers 

Valerie Miner 

Murder in the English Department 

169pp. The Women’s Press. £3.75. 

0 7043 3890 4 

The absorption of writers’ theoretical 
belies into their work is often 
problematic. Virginia Woolf felt that 
the anger of Charlotte Bronte the 
woman tampered with the integrity of 
Charlotte Bronfo the novelist, causing 
her books to be “deformed and 
twisted”. Two new novels from The 
Women’s Press, The Godmothers by 
Sandi Hall and Murder in the English 
Department by Valeric Miner, both 
attempt to incorporate feminist 
polemics into fiction. Like Bronte 
herself, Hail and Miner combine their 
political ideas with ripping yarns: 
Hall’s novel is a blend of science-fiction 
and thriller, and Miner’s is a murder 
story. 

The Godmothers is The Godfather 
transposed. It is a tale of lesbian 
feminist pacifism told with the panache 
of a Bov's Own adventure story. John 
Meredith comes to Toronto as part of a 
national network of American Vehicle 
Corporation employees who have been 
commissioned to do something about 
the threat that feminists pose to the 
status quo. Three lesbians - Lillian, 
Shirley and Darlene - belong to a 
feminist group in Toronto dedicated to 
fighting the “deliberate backlnsh 
against feminism". The women work 
with a co-operative effort and a pacific 


Sons in cells 


Christopher Hawtree 

Mervyn Wall 
Hermitage 

352pp. Dublin: Wolfhound Press. 
£8.50 (paperback, £3.75). 


0 905473 88 4 

The publication of Mervyn Wall’s first 
novel for almost thirty years is not an 
event that has excited much comment 
in Britain. This is a pity, for it makes an 
interesting, if not wholly successful 
companion to the four novels he wrote 
in the ten years after the war. These 


Brothers in bedlam 


_ Anthony Delius 

Christopher Hope 

^te Parts and Other Tales 

Kjpp. £6.95. 

07100 9346 2 

A Separate Development 

JSpp. £6.95. 

{710) 0954 2 

Houtledge and Keg an Paul. 

■»nf!LS ece,1 ^y South Africa's literary 
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painfully funny side of apartheid. 

His novel, A Separate Development, 
which was published last year, was 
awarded the David Higham Memorial 
prize. It is the story of a young man of 
dubious colour,, neither black nor 
white, not even identifiable with any 
certainty as a “coloured". He lives first 
among the whites, as. a student at an 
expensive Catholic!' college; then 
among the blacks, initially as an Indian 
tailor's runner and later as a tray- 
collector at an all-night hot-dog park, 
where he sees top 1 much- of white girls 
coupling with their boy-friends In cars 
for the good of his job; and he finally 
winds up in SecurityHeadquarters clad 
only in a blanket, charged with inter- 
racial rape anti-writing the story of his 
life ' as a • “statement" for Boss in ...a 
desperate attempt to save his testicles 
from a further application ( Qf the 
' elcctricxhock-madnne. ‘ v • \ ■ 

[ One ofthe themes pf the novel is (bat 

> . a.' Cnnth 


ingenuity, exploiting their expertise in 
the information and communication 
fields. Meredith, on the other hand 
employs a sinister back-up of business 
contacts and money, and ultimately 
resorts to violence. The plot rushes 
through kidnappings, office break-ins. 
bugamgs, and some smart detective 
work by the women, but culminates in 
Meredith’s violent defeat of their 
efforts to expose the corrupt ethos of 
his company: he blows Darlene to 


pieces, kills Shirley and seriously 
injures Lillian. A second narrative, set 
in 2095 when the social system has been 
reconstructed after a nuclear war 
alternates with the feminist thriller and 
presents parallels to the twentieth- 
century situation us well ns progress 
from it. 

Hall develops her double narrative 
with exuberant self-irony and daring. 
Her pacifism docs rr>t attend ( tp Acri 
imaginative treatment of 
victimization and anger- of -women are> 
brutally evoked in scenes such us the 
one in which Lillian, oil a crowded bus. 
has her lees first groped and then 
slashed with a poisoned scalpel, llui 
Hall's nm bilions lead her astray. The 
two main narratives are augmented 
with flashbacks to the Salem witch- 
hunts and with attempts to evoke an 
afterlife in which the sufferings and 
sisterhood of women of all time arc 
pooled, providing supernatural aid to 
the women on the various timc-planes. 
Thesc parts of the hook become 
ridiculous and contain some 
grotesquely bad writing: 

1 turned to Jaci tithe nnd opened 
my arms. Her cartliwind hair tumb- 
led over my arms as we hugged .... 

She turned her face up to mine, 
yellow eyes the deepest gold, skin of 
bronze, taui over knowing bones. I 
put my lips to her, drinking her in 
.... I knew that if I didn’t null 
away, we’d merge . . . . With a sigh, 


I took my lips from hers. She had 
understood my thought; there was 
no reproach, only a faint underleaf 
of amethyst regret. 

This kind of sentimental guff is also 
present in her descriptions of the 
relationships between women in her 
mam narratives. 

Valerie Miner's second novel. 
Murder in the English Department, is 
less radical in its ideas. Miner's 
heroine. Nan Weaver, has escaped 
from a, working-class background into 
a middle-class marriage, and then from 
that into a Professorship in Women’s 
Studies at Berkeley. Nail’s tenure is 
threatened by her outspoken feminist 
politics, especially her campaign 
against sexual harassment on the 
campus. A lecherous colleague, Angus 
Murehie, is found stubbed tn death 
will fris pants down and Nan i? ope of 

T b8S » overheard^- ffiu, due 

attempting to ; rapi her beautiful, 
sophisticated research student 
Marjorie Adams. and found 
Marjorie's blond -siumed scarf by the 
body. While the police and everyone 
else concentrate on the mystery of 
Murehie ’s murder, Nan is preoccupied 
by the mystery of the character ur his 
murderess. Marjorie remains cool and 
disinclined to confession even after 
Non lias con fronted her with the fact of 
her knowledge. Nan’s decision to 
protect Marjorie results in her own 
nrrest and trial for the murder. 

Miner’s writing, particularly her 
dialogue, is frequently loo overtly- 
laden with her feminist concerns, which 
arc themselves often rehearsed on a 
banal level. Her style is detailed ami 
lucid but rarely compelling nnd though 
her plot is dramatic enough she unfolds 
it with a pedantry which is 
unfortunately appropriate to the theses 
that her heroine supervises. 


have an erratic brilliance which makes 
them deserve a better fate than their 
present obscurity. 

Born in 1908, Mervyn Wall spent a 
number of years in the Irish Civil 
Service; the memory of this grindingly 
dull existence (“the rhythmic thumping 
of rubber on paper", as he once 
described it) appears to have remained 
with him, inspiring some of his most 
pungent satire. This was at its best in 
Leaves for the Burning, published in 
1952, where it was combined with a 
bleak realism in his account of the 
petty squabbles and bureaucratic 
.demarcations in provincial admin- 
istration, which turned to farce in the 
description a drinking-party selling out 


Huddleston's Naught for Your 
Comfort and Alan Paton’s Cry the 
Beloved Country to increase his 
knowledge of the more subtle threats 
to party and country, 

* 1 . • 

In his new book of short stories. 
Private Parts , Hope carries his readers 
further into the sunlit realms of South 
African dementia. The- whites are 
shown, becoming more fixed in their 
crazed' attitudes and (he blacks react 
more hopelessly to them. In “Ndbele's 
People”, a little black priest has gone 
quietly mad in an attempt lo challenge 
the white corrifpunity out of its racial 
prejudice by. m.msterlng to them as if 
the : situation was absolutely, normal.' 
He finally spends his time niaking 
strange! papier-mSch^ figures of. his 
parishioners and populating the church 
garden with ttfem. Perhaps the. most 
. foreboding preview 6f what, the policy 
of apartheid: is; aecdmpliihing . for 


to reach Yeats's funeral. This novel, 
coherently suggesting chaos, is Wall's 
masterpiece (bizarreiy. it won a Danish 
award for the best European novel of 
its year). It managed to evoke the 
larger problems surrounding daily life 
without becoming pretentious or 
tedious. 

Wall eventually escaped from the 
Civil Service to join Radio Eireann 
before moving on to the Irish Arts 
Council in 195/. In the previous year 
he had published No Trophies Boise, a 
novel which again examines the gulf 
between artistic and commercial fife, 
symbolized rather implausibly by an 
obscure philosopher immured in ibe 
Civil Service and by a pie-swill 
business. Since then Mervyn Wall, 
unlike some of his British 
counterparts, appears to have found 
himself too preoccupied to produce 
much of his own work. " 

In Leaves for the Burning the 
treatment of Ireland extends beyond 
its setting in 1939. Similarly, Wall's 
first novels, The Unfortunate Fursey 
and Its. sequel, The Return of Fursey, 
though set in the Dark Ages, contain 
contemporary material. They describe 
the picaresque adventures of a simple- 
minded . monk with . a speech 1 
impediment who is ejected from his ' 
monastery for being an unwittingly 
easy prey for the Devil and his cohorts. 
The novels abound .with . spirits, 


lunacy never becomes cloymgly 
whimsical. Continually fallfog fpul of. 
the authorities, Fursey learns to realize 
“that wherever.-; there was: strong! 
religious conviction there ' was blood- 
letting- anfl oppression". 

. - Such notidiis fill Hermitage. : Wall 
writes bore iU B -maaner^epiisIdersbly 
dlffetefy frbifi his. earlier novels, tbq 1 
satireand dentil cal, devjcei’ largely ^ 
subsumed jo the blunt natratite of a / 


end. The journal, intended as a self- 
exploratory. cathartic memoir 

written with the prison-doctor's 

encouragement, surveys “the debris of 
a life" whose aspirations have been 
thwarted by his parents' delusions of 
class and, it becomes clear, by a fate 
that has put him in Ireland. All this has 
none of the self-indulgence of therapy 
but progresses at a steady rale with 
only a few quick jumps forward in time 
and some returns to the cell where it is 
composed. Fursey found that “in 
Ireland anything may happen to 
anyone anywhere and at any time, and 
it usually does". Langton, too, 
discovers 'this in the course of his 
generally mundane life. 

"The lads are a bit afraid of a man 
that s done somebody. Killers are what 
you might call the prison aristocracy”, 
one old lag tells Langton. It is an ironic 
role for a man who throughout his life 
has been made only too aware of his 
upper-middle-class status, one which 
would have had his dead father, who' 
aid not like even to talk with business 
people, spluttering with rage. 
Philistine, but wanting a veneer of 
culture, the father had made Langton 
teqmihe piano: the difficulty which he 
finds In ranching F with his third flngdr 
m the scale of C and his father's pipe- . • 
smacking anger makes - a -vignette i 
worthy almost of Samuel ButlejT. 1 

HerrijUafr Ir an oddly .conventiotini ': 
novel but, if It is: at Units :a iii tie 
pedestrian, it i* ,not Without, frs 
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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS : AUCTIONS 


■ Sotheby*Sr — = 

FOUNDED 1744 W 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED : CATALOGUES 


FINE BOOKS ORIENTAL 


Sotheby’s International Poetry Competition 
Closing date for Entries 30th November 1982 
£21,000 in Prizes 

Each poem should be accompanied by a Cheque, Postal Order or International Money 
Order in Sterling Tor the Ice of £2 and sent lo: 

Sotheby’s Internationa] Poetry Competition 1982 
34-35 New Bond Street , London W1A 2 AA. England 
Telephone: 01-493 2803 

Enquiries lo: David Pease - Competition Organiser 
Sotheby's 

J4-35New Bond Street, London W1A2AA _ 

Telephone: 01-493 8080 Telex: 24454 SPB LONG" ' 

Telegrams: Abinitio, London 
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BABTBRN EUROPE Catalogues 
laBued. — A. C. Hall, so 
Staines Road. Twickenham. 
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DBTMCTIVB FICTION. Write 
[or Llat to Anthony JJyeoiJ. 
87 , St John a noBd. Old- 
bury, Worley. W. Midlands. 
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YORKSHIRE ARTS ASSOCIATION 

LITERARY AWARDS 1981-1982 


BUS by Fay BampEon. Teenage 
novel lilflhllanum, teen ago 


Yorkihlrc Arts offers Awards up to a loial of £2,000 for puhllihod 
works or lllcralure which first appeared between 1st January 1981 
and 3lsl December 1982 and have strong literary connections with 
Yorkshire. ■ 

The dosing dote for submissions is 1st March 1983. 4 

For hill details of entry procedure write toi f 

MJcfasel Daivson, 

The Director 1 IT 

Yorkshire Aril Assodallon, IIarb 

Clyde House, Gtydegate, r 

Bradford, BD5 OBQ. ^ ■ 

Yorkshire Arts 
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LECTURES & 
MEETINGS 


GENERAL 

VACANCIES 






EXHIBITIONS 


FOR SALE & 
WANTED 


THE TIMES 

LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

Classified Advertisement Rates 

Display on Classified Pages 
Single column centimetre £7, 





PUBLIC & 
UNIVERSITY 


Ll!-L Southampton 

xkjM' I Till' 

UNIVERSITY 


CHAIR OF 


"kJTTlTT 


Applications are invited 
for the Chair of Spanish 
which has become vacant 
on Professor I. D. L. 
Michaels appointment to 
a Chair in Oxford. 
Further particulars are 
available from the Secre- 
tary and Registrar. The 
University, Southampton 
S09 7NH, to whom ap- 
plications (one copy from 
candidates overseas and 
— ten-coDtea—fEORu 




December 1982. 
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PERSONAL 


Mined the 
Motor Show? 
Make sure you see 
The Times 
every Friday for well- 
informed editorial and a 
wide selection of new and 
used cars. 








AMERICAN OUT-OP-PRINT 
A Bln col In. titllRB. 

Free Boerrh Sorvlr*. Frit oh 
quoted In amrlina to tti*- , ij‘lf 
sin-race itUimipnt. , Stni-llnn 
cheques aernpted unit iirofer- 
rad. Brennan Books, H«* 
9002 . Salt LBko Lily. l Unit 
8410b USA. ><114 
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Books. Retiring? Moviinif' 
Thinning ou «7 Sldriflluy niul 
Hammond Ltd.. 19 Clarendon 
Street. Cembrldaa (OZ 2 S 1 
330 SQS. Give best prltos. 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS - 

new catnlgoua. _ Chariot In 

Cetnloaue rar niailurii firsts., 
literature or tlia Great Win 1 , 
childrens. and Illustrated 
books. All on display Mon - 
Frl, Hem - 8 pm. LI 14 
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*‘oykH. books about VooSm 
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l.iiiu lull WC 1 N sxx H, *S' 

0 1-404 3011 . LIU 


1 • nine. Freo from *r,V 
lilnitf n. n.C.M. ™ Biifi. 
l.iiiu lull WC 1 N gXX H, *S' 
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TRAVEL A ANTHROPOLOav 
Hi inks on Mltldlo EMI , Clntr.i 
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WEST LAMBETH HEALTH AUTHORITY 
Tooting Bee Hospital, London SW17 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

Required for Patients and Stuff Library (Non-Medical) is 
Tooling Bcc Hospital, a large psychiatric hospital of approx. 900 
beds. This library is part of St Thomas Hospital Library 
Service, This is a new post funded initially for 2 years. Previoui 
library experience essential although this post is not suitable for 
a qualified librarian. 

Salary £3,606-£G,29l inclusive, according to age and 
qualifications. Applicants should he between 20 und 40 years of 
age. 


Prospective applicants are welcome to telephone Mrs J. M. 
Clarke, District Librarian, 01-928 9292, Ext. 2S07 for as 


brarlan, 01-928 9292, Ext. 2507 for u 
informal chat. Applications In writing should be sent to Ibe 
Senior Personnel Officer, SI Thomas' Hospital, London SEI 
7EH. Closing date for applications is November 19th, 1982. 


Ireland 

Co unty Librarian 

Donogaf County Council 

Easentlat: (1) Qualification In Ubrarianahlp except In the caw 
of Librarians employed In a permanent capacity tn 
the Irish Local Authority service. 

(2) Experience of library work. 

(3) Knowledge of Irish. 

Salary scale: IR£1 0,21 6-IRE1 2,772. 

Age limits: 26-45 yoars wilh extensions in certain cases. 
Application forma etc. from: Secretary, Local 
Appointments Commission, 1 Lower 
Grand Canal Street, Dublin 2. 
Closing date: 26 November 1982. 
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